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CULTURALLY RELEVANT EARLY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Set,ect Committee on Indian Affairs, 
. Washington, DC, 

' The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:00 p.m., in room 485, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Inouye (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Inouye and Melcher. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
HAWAII, CHAIRMAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Chairman. We gather this afternoon to discuss a subject of 
utmost importance to native Americans: education. To date, it 
would appear that our Government has failed to provide meaning- 
ful education for native Americans, and I think these statistics 
speak for themselves. 

Acaderhic achievement is low. School dropout rates are high. As 
adults, Indians and Hawaiians rank at the bottom of every socio- 
economic indicator, from low rates of employment to extremely 
poor health characteristics. 

There are c many reasons for education programs haying failed. I 
think one is that either by accident or deliberately we have ignored 
the differences between the cultures of white America and Native 
America. In fact, public school education has sought to wipe out 
cultural differences by trying to assimilate Native Americans into 
white social and cultural mainstreams. 

It wasn't too many decades ago when this lana we call America 
^vas the residence of hundreds of different Native Americans Na- 
tions, each with a distinguished and glorious heritage and culture, 
and each with a different, distinct language that had been passed 
down to them for centuries. In our attempt to teach these native 
peoples the so-called American way of life, we banned native lan- 
guages and sent children away from their homes and people to 
Government boarding schools. This was the way it was done. These 
efforts were a failure, but they nevertheless took their toll, leaving 
those Native Americans who didn't assimilate, confused, depressed, 
and without a clear concept of y/}io they are or where they belong. 

T()day, cultural education often means only a token class in 
Indian 'Culture or one short session a week with a kupuna in the 
classrouiT*, designed to give native students academic instruction, 
about their past. 

(I) 
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Fortunately, efforts are being made this day to reverse this trend 
of cultural denial. Significantly, these efforts are coming from 
native people themselves. Creating programs based on the recogni- 
tion that culture is the basis of how children learn assures a much 
g7-3ater chance of providing meaningful education. 

Speaking a native language was once seen as a handicap, but 
educators are now<beginning to understand that it is, instead, the 
key to cultural survival. Native cultures can only be perpetuated 
through understanding and enhancing knowledge about oneself. 
When native peoples regain a firm sense of self-identity, then they 
will truly be able to achieve self-determination. 

This ajfternoon we will hear from Indian educators who are de- 
veloping culturally relevant education programs. Most of these pro- 
grams are directed at the young and have been in existence for 
only a few years. It remains to be seen how these students will 
turn out when they grow older. But certainly there is very good 
reason to be optimistic. 

When I assumed the chairmanship of this committee, mv first 
policy announcement was that I will seek answers to Indians prob- 
lems by going out to Indian country. I have done this, and this 
afternoon's hearing will demonstrate that answers do in fact lie 
with the native people themselves. 

Our first panel consists of the trustee of Kamehameha Schools, 
Bishop Estate, Honolulu, Mr. Myron Thompson; the president of 
Rough Rock School Board, Inc., of Arizona, Mr. Ernest Dick; and 
the director of education. Rough Rock Demonstration School, in Ar- 
izona, Mr. Gary C!oah. 

Will you step forward, please? 

I am pleased to have you with us, and I would like to receive 
your mana'o, as we would say in Hawaii, your wisdom. We would 
like to :knov/ v/hat Kamehameha Schools and Arizona have in 
common. 

STATEMENT OF MYRON THOMPSON, TRUSTEE, KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOLS, BISHOP ESTATE, HONOLULU, HI 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon. My 
name is Myron Thompson, and I would like to thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before your committee again, I am here for 
three reasons: No. 1, to support your interest, your continued inter- 
est, in early childhood education; No. 2, to seek your assistance for 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School; and No. 3, to ask for your 
support of the Intermountain Consortium for Native American 
Education. 

Early childhood programs are critical to the prevention of educa- 
tional underachievement and related long-term social and econom- 
ic problems. It is overwhelmingly more cost effective to prevent 
than to remediate. A newly released report entitled "Children in 
Need: Investment Strategies for the Educationally Disadvantaged," 
cites the following statistics: 

Every $1 spent on prenatal care can save $3 in short-term hospi- 
tal costs. Every $1 spent on comprehensive prenatal care for Medic- 
aid recipients saves $2 in first-year care. Every $1 investment saves 
$3.38 in the cost of care for low-birthweight infants. Every $1 spent 
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on childhood immunizations saves $10 in later medical costs. Every 
$1 spent on preschool education can save $4.75 in later social costs. 

These statistics, compiled and reported in a document by promi- 
nent business leaders from companies such as Procter and Gamble 
and Honeywell, speak for themselves and give support to your in- 
terest in early education. 

This report also gives additional impetus to our efforts at Kame- 
hameha Schools in early education which began some 15 years ago. 
At that time my fellow trustees had noted increasing and over- 
whelihing evidence of poor achievement performance by young Ha- 
waiian children, most of whom were in indigent circumstances and 
attending public ^schools. These children were not being served in 
any y/ay by Kamehameha. Yet, it was clear in the instructions and 
the will of our benefactor, Bernice Pauahi Bishop, the trustees 
were to devote a portion of each year's income to the support and 
education of orphans and others in indigent circumstances. 

Therefore, in keeping with her desires, we established the Kame- 
hameha Elementary Education Program, with the acronjon of 
KEEP, keep's mission was to develop curriculum and teaching 
methods for reading and language arts that would better meet the 
needs of native Hawaiian elementary students who were at risk to 
educational failure and more often than not were orphaned or in 
indigent circumstances. 

We have found success. Where Hawaiian children were once 
scoring consistently below the 25th percentile as a group, we are 
now approaching the 50th percentile. KEEP's answer was not a 
simple curriculum guide or materials, but a Process of developing 
culturally appropriate teaching methods, selecting curricula, and 
creating an environment which would enhance achievement. 

Thus, our relationship with the Navajo Nation and Rough Rock 
Demonstratiori School. Rough Rock became interested in our KEEP 
process about 6 years ago. They invited us to assist them in the de- 
velopment of a KEEP-Rough Rock reading and langauge arts pro- 
gram. We welcomed this challenge. We have worked with Rough 
Rock over 5 years and have assisted them in creating a reading 
and language arts program which is individually theirs, culturally 
compatible to Navajo children. 

We ask that the Congress support the request of the Rough Rock 
Demonstration School to extend their Rough Rock elementary edu- 
cation program. We understand that other Southwest Indians Na- 
tions have indicated an interest in utilizing the KEEP process 
model. I wholeheartedly support the efforts of the Intermountain 
Consortium to facilitate this effort. We must prepare our children 
to succeed educationally. 

, Senator, I am inspired by your continued interest in early educa- 
tion and the promise of collaborative work between Kamehameha 
and the Southwest Indian Nations. We ask that you give every con- 
sideration to the merits of early education programs. 

Again I thank you for this opportunity, and I thank you for the 
years of support for other native Hawaiian programs, in support of 
the Indian and the native American programs in general. 

I just want also to mention that your efforts in providing funds 
for the hearing-loss preschool kids is yreatly appreciated. We have 
a situation in Hawaii where 84 percent of our kids that we have in 
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our preschools have hearing loss significant enough to interfere 
with their learning. 

Senator, thank you very much. 

The Chairman. How long has KEEP been in existence? 

Mr. Thompson. The. guy who started the whole thing is right 
back here, Dr. Tharp. Until today, I didn't know he was one-quar- 
ter Cherokee. 

But I believe it has been about 15 years now. 

The Chairman. Will you steip fonvard? 

Mr. Tharp. I am a member of panel two. 

The Chairman. Oh. Fine. Okay. 

Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, if you would please excuse me, I 
have to catch a plane, and I know what these gentlemen are going 
to say, and I support their efforts. Thanjc you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Pinky. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Thompson appears in the appendix.] 

STATEMENT OP ERNEST W. DICK, PRESIDENT, ROUGH ROCK 
SCHOOL BOARD, INC., ROUGH ROCK, AZ 

Mr. Dick. Thank you very much. Chairman Inouye, and those 
who are in attendance here today. We are here basically on the 
same issue and the same concern that we have as the gentleman 
has just stated here. I am a member of the Navajo TWbe, and my 
name is Ernest W. Dick, president of the Rough Rock School 
Board, Inc., and also I am full-blocked Navajo, which 1 am very 
proud of. 

As the*years have gone by, ever since I was a kid I have never 
actually left home, only in my college days, and other than that I 
have been working and being a leader of my community of Rough 
Rock also. So, based on that, I have served also on the Association 
of Navajo Coinmunity-ControUed School Board, and I was a 
member of that for the last 4 years. With all this in mind, I think 
my leadership and my responsibility vnll be to find appropriate 
education for our children. 

So, with all this in mind, we have been doing this with the KEEP 
school, as has been said here a few minutes ago, and we have been 
doing this for the last 6 years at Rough Rock. We have been using 
professors and teachers from the university, from the school there, 
from Hawaii. We have been exchanging ideas. So, I think with this 
in mind, we have found that it is working not only for the Hawai- 
ian children, not only for the Rough Rock children, I think it is 
going to work for the Native Americans throughout the southwest 
also, too. 

The other matter which we are here about, still the same matter, 
is we have been working very hard to keep this going with the 
school at Rough Rock. So, based on this, I think I ask you. Senator, 
to help us again. You have stated in your opening remarks, and I 
have heard you speak before and, based on what I have learned, it 
is very well thought out speech that you gave sometime back, a 
couple of months back. I strongly support you and also I strongly 
would want to help you in any way to have the Indian kids learn 
the best way that can be possible for our children. 



With this in mind, I urge:you to help us in authorizing and ap- 
propriating some money for us. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Dick appears in the appendix.] 
The Chairman. I thank you very niuch, Mr. Dick. 
May I now hear from Mr. Cban; 

STATEMENT OP GARY COAN, DIRECTOR OP EDUCATION, ROUGH 
ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ROUGH ROCK, AZ 

Mr. CoAN. Thank you very much. Senator. ^My name is Gary 
Coan. r am the Director of Education for Rough Rock Demonstra- 
tion School. For over 16 years now I have been on the Navajo Res- 
ervation. I was raised with the Penobscot TWbe Pleasant Point 
Bandy in the. State of Maine. 

First of all, I would, dike to thank and congratulate you for 
having these hearings. The topic of discussion this afternoon as far 
as I know has never before been considered in hearings like this. It 
is a topic4n sore need of more active consideration in the class- 
rooms. Jt is a topic which, if not regarded and acted upon, will most 
assuredly continue to create children with more than abused self- 
concepts. 

So, I thank you and respect you for doing so. 

The need for the design aiid delivery of culturally compatible 
Indian education is very real and tragic. We out there m the field 
have known this for a long time. Tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools and the public schools, at least on the Navajo Reservation, 
niake no pretense to design or deliver culturally compatible educa- 
tion to their students. That has not been their* forte. It is not now, 
and as far as I know it is not among their plans. 

Indeed, we used to be able to do more than we are able to do 
now. As you know. Rough Rock is a Public Law 93-638 school, and 
as you know, many of the Public Law 93-638 schools on the Indian 
•reservation took the contract school way primarily and initially 
due to concerns for the culture and linguistic appropriateness of 
the education being delivered to the children in their communities. 
And we used to be able to do more than we can now. 

In recent years, however, given the change in Title VII regula- 
tion, which has changed what used to be bilingual education into 
now ESLr-English as a second language — up to and including the 
third grade and that's it. We no longer have those funds to operate 
truly bilingual education. 

Title I moneys— chapter 1, excuse me— chapter 1 moneys used to 
be able to be used in a more appropriate way in whole-school appli- 
cation. Those regulations have changed. I understand that there is 
consideration of changing them back to allow what used to be, but 
that is not the case now. 

The defunding and the increased competition for title IV moneys 
has wreaked havoc upon what we used to be able to do with those 
moneys in terms of cultural education. So, indeed I need to let you 
know that the schools who historically were and still are in the 
forefront, on the cutting edge of culturally compatible education in 
the field, we did better 10 years ago than we are able to do now, given 
contemporary regulation and funding. 



We need funding that is not of a competitive nature. I do not feel 
that we cen give the welfare of the building of culturally appropri- 
ate education over to the kind of funding that may run out if a 
given grant propojsal is not fimded. 

At the same tune, English-based and biased, Anglo-based and 
biased education, as delivered on the Nav^o reservation anyway, 
has put parents and children where they have Just simply lost 
faith. This is evidenced by statistics. I live and work in the Cninley 
mency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and we recently did a study 
of dropouts. About 28 percent of the first-graders who are supposed 
to be in school are not sent to school because their parents have 
lost faith in the schools. That increases to 58 percent by the twelfth 
grade. 

Reservationwide, absentee rates run at 50'percent. And it is very 
plain and simple to see that the Anglo-based education has simply 
ill-prepared the students and put students out on the street. Even a 
large percentage of those who do graduate are ill-prepared and ba- 
sically nonfunctional other than for entry-level, low-paying jobs, 
not of a professional nature. Thank goodness there are exceptions 
to that 

I will simply cite, and not bore you, with the research that has 
been done in psycholinguistics, which we have known of for years. 
We have known that if we do not teach a student in their first lan- 
guage, if we do not use the cultural framework which they bring to 
school, if we do not capitalize upon the culturally specific cognitive 
style that they are taught as children in their own homes, then we 
are not anything other than professionally fraudulent. We have 
known the variables for many years. The research has been there. 
We have simply had to ignore it or it has been ignored. 

Thankfully, at Rough Rock, with which I am proud to be affili- 
ated, thankfully at Rough Rock, through the benevolence of Kame- 
hameha Foundation, Bishop Estate, we have been able to turn the 
tide, locally. I would like to share a few of the results of our pro- 
gram at Rough Rock. 

The results thiis far are: 

No. 1, the development of a framework within which the curricu- 
lar construct of Rough Rock bilingual, bicultural program can be 
knowledgeably and empirically considered; 

No. 2, identification and implementation of center-based, small: 
group instruction which best utilizes our children's mode of learn- 
ing developed at home; 

No. 3, a construct for continual development of curriculum; 

No. 4,^ a construct in which we examine and modify all aspects of 
instruction when and where necessary; 

No. 5, a construct demanding curricular accountability; 

No. 6, an instructional rallying point for siaff, including plan- 
ning, material development, problem solving, and evaluation; 

No. 7, continued faculty training, both formal and college class- 
rooms, and more often informal by way of workshop at Rough 
Rock; and 

No. 8, most importantly, happier children who learn more, who 
think and feel more healthily about themselves, and who demon- 
strate this by maintaining a learning environment in the school, 
more so than has ever been true before. 
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I thinlc it is important to note that among statistics that I have 
already given to you, we have a 94 percent attendance rate, and 
our enrollment is up 37 percent this year over last 

Mr. Chairman, these^are not just the resuJ^^s of our work. These 
are the kinds of building blockis upon which programs are built, 
and they must continue. 

The proposal submitted to you by the Intermountain Consortium 
is sound. It is cost effective. It can be applied in southwest Indian 
country. It is the cheapest and the easiest way to get the most 
work done, and we support it. 

We need your help. Thus far, Rough Rock has capitalized upon 
the benevolence of the Kamehameha Foundation. Every situation 
which needstthe same kind of development we have enioyed cannot 
receive that same kind of benevolence, and we consider oured-ves 
indeed fortunate. Right now we continue our development of the 
program for our children by way of taking program moneys which 
are supposed to pay for teachers and books and materials out of 
the ISEF formula moneys. It is increasingly difficult to do that 

The work' to be done is long and hard. It involves the retraining 
of teachers who have been taught the Anglo mode of education in 
their college classrooms. We have a lot of work to do— thankfully, 
not as much as in some places. 

Once again, I thank you for your time. I will welcome any ques- 
tions. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Coan appears in the appendix.] 
The Chairman. What Asian gradfe levels are involved in your 
special project? 

Mr. Coan. We are working toward the inclusion of all grades, K 
through six. 

The Chairman. How many students were involved in your 
Rough Rock program? 

Mr. CoAN.ilight now our K-6 enrollment, sir, is 260. 

The Chairman. And all of them are involved in KEEP? 

Mr. Coan. To one extent or another. Our kindergarten and first 
grade are tolallv involved. The curriculum moves up. We are still 
developing for the middle grades and the u^per ^ades. But for the 
lower grades it is developed, and we are moving it up. We are con- 
cerned about laying over onto clildren of an upper age level an 
educational system which they have not been used to. It takes 
time, and it needs to be infused slowly. But that is being done. 

But in the lower grades it is done, and it's working very well. 
And what we iiave applied to the middle and upper grades is work- 
ing very well. 

The Chairman. How long has this program been in operation, 
not just the study phase? 
Mr. Coan. The program has been in operation for 6 years. 
The Chairman. For 6 years? 
Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The statistics you have cited of 94 percent at- 
tendance and an increase in enrollment of 37 percent, that is this 
year's statistics? 

Mr, Coan. Those are our statistics thus far this year. Now, the 
attendance rate has gotten increasingly better over the past 3 
years. 
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The Chairman. What was it when you began this program? 
Mr. CoAN. Our attendance riate used to look like reservationwide 
attendance rates. 
The Chairman. What would that be? 

Mr. CoAN. Absentee rates on the reservation are said to be about 
50 percent. 

The Chairman. So, you>ave gone from 50 percent to 94 percent? 
Mr. CoAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You attribute this primarily to this new KEEP? 

Mr. CoAN. I attribute it to many things, but I attribute it in the 
elementary school tc a morf^ culturally appropriate education, yes, 
sir, and a tnwt that we eiyoy from the parents of the children. 

The Chairman. Can vou advise the comroHtee in some detail as 
to what is involved in this program? Is this a x-hour-a-day program, 
or is it part of the total educational program? 

Mr. CoAN. What it does, sir, is to take— it is not ia wholesale 
transplanting of what happens in Hawaii. What we do is, we take 
the cultural, the anthropological things, if you will, such as the 
concept of self, the concept of family, the concept of community, 
looking at things in social studies, we take these kinds of variables 
that any person in any culture has attached to them. We have 
taken the. cultural baggage off of *hose kinds of variables from the 
Hawaii cultural setting, taken the \ariablccj and sa'd, OK, what 
kind of cultural attributes do we need to '^oncjder visra-vis each of 
these for Rough Rock Nav^o, and we build them back a- i we 
infuse that into the curriculum. 

We alio look at the behavior of our children. Our children at 
some grade levels do not learn best sitting one to a chair in col- 
umns arid rows. We are finding' that our children learn best in 
small groups. We have found that where, at the same time while 
they work in small groups, they tend to work individually within 
those small groups; but they work best when they are with some- 
body else physically close. That is similar to their home setting. 

We are capitalizing upon the way they are taught to learn at 
home. So we build these things back up. You can see the difference 
in the physical arrangement of our classrooms. We found out that, 
for instance, in the Hawaiian setting, I understand that there is a 
lot of peer t3aching going on. We can't depend upon that in the 
early grades, because that is not a part of che cultural setting 
where we are. 

So, it is hot an 1-a-day thing. It is a tearing down of the Anglo- 
based approach to education and the rebuilding of that, the retrain- 
ing of teachers, considering where we are and the children we are 
working with. 

The Chairman. Different peoples have different cultures and dif- 
ferent languages. In Rough Rock who determines the cultural setr 
ting of the education? The board of directors, r what is it? 

Mr. CoAN. We do nothing before it is approved by the boari of 
directors, sir. The process }p involving the teachers, and most of our 
teachers are local Nav^os, certified. The people best in the know, 
once they get past the point of saying, "Yes, I do realize that I have 
to get out of the old ways that I was taught to teach and learn new 
ways to teach," Then we begin to get some very creative— correctly 
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culturally creative— ways that we are learning to approach our 
children. ^ 

But every and any change in curriculum, whether that be mate- 
rials, whether ittbe teaching methodology^ whether it be the group- 
!mg 'of children, whether it be a change in the daily schedule, that 
'goes to^ the board oCeducation, the members of which are all locally 
elect€d'cbmmimity^N^ 

The CHAiamAN. Does the tribal council play any role? 

Mr. CoAN. The tribal, council has to stay aware of what we are 
doing educationally. They have to support us by v/ay of resolution 
by the tribal, education committee every year in order for us to con- 
tinue to Have our contract to operate. 

The Ghairman. What was the grant that Kamehameha provided 
for Rough Rock? 

Mr. CoAN. The grant has been more in the provision, of people, in 
terms of being a host to our personnel who go to the Kamehameha 
schools. We send on the average of two or three people a year who 
are trained out there. Likewise, their, people come and. work with 
lis at Rough Rock. To my knowledge, sir, and you might oetter ask 
Dr. Tharp this, but to my kriowliedge there has never bcea, a direct 
transferral of money. 

The Chairkian. In order to continue your program, what sort of 
funds do we have to authorize and appropriate? 

Mr. CpAN. I think we need funds which, in terms of delivery and 
in-terms of a school's eligibility of getting them, become something 
like the ISEF nioneys. If you are doing a certain kind of program— 
for instance, the bilingual add-on to the ISEF moneys— you get a .2 
add-on. I think if a school is demonstrating the development- and 
.the increaised delivery of what is deemed to be a culturally iippro- 
priate education, then there should be the same kinds of variables 
in the funding formula as there are for special education, for bilin- 
gual, et cetera. 

The Chairman. I suppose it would be appropriate to call your 
program a pilot program for culturally similar groups. Would you 
consider that your pilot program has been completed, or are you 
still in the process of formulation? 

Mr. Ck)AN. We are still in the process. 

The Chairman. How long will it f^e before this pilot program is 
ready for scrutiny and study? 

Mr. CoAN. We have parts of it ready for scrutiny now. I think, 
before you can look at. the entiirety, looking at a K-6 model, an- 
other IV2 years to 2 years. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Melcher. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I didn't get in here when you gave your testimony, but I believe 
you are Mr. Dick, are you not? 
Mr. Dick. Yes sir. 

Senator Melcher. You are a Navajo teacher, and you taught 
Navajo culture and history? 
Mr. Dick. Yes. 

Senator Melcher. Do you still teach? 
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:Mr. Dick. No; I am president of the board at present, and I have 
caught for seven years mostly in the area of Navajo language and 
culture: 

Senator Melcher. Well, I haye never been to Rough Rock, but I 
have been to.the Kamehaineha and am an admirer of KEEP. So, I 
am pleased to learn that for 5. years Rough Rock has been in con- 
sultation with Kamehameha and is using some of the wisdom that 
was developed at Kamehameha to see how it does with our native 
.Americans here on the continent;. 

You have 260 students, K'through six, which is about 45 students 
per grade, if they break down that way. How many teachers? 

Mr. Dick. .Well, we have 12 teachers. 

Senator Melcper.;Now, are these alLNav^o cluldren? 

Mr. Dick. Yes; Maybe two or three are Anglo teachers' kids that 
are going to school there. 

Senator Melcher. OK. Now, I gather or I would expect that all 
the teachers are bilingual. Is that right? 

Mr. Dick. Not teachers that are Anglo. They are not bilingual. 
But they have an aide that will be assisting them. Most of our kin- 
dergarten teachers and also the firstrgrade teachers are Navajo. 
They are certified. 

Senator Melcher. First 2 years then? 

Mr. Dick. Yes., 

Senator Melcher. Of a student's life, there is bilingual teaching. 
Mr. Dick. Yes. 

Senator Melcher. And after that, from second through sixth, 
there is assistance then iii the classroom for bilingual problems? 

Mr. Dick. Well, not really. You know, it's not really set up like 
that. We still have teachers that are bilingual, so where there is a 
teacher's need, we usually— — 

Senator MEIX3HER. There is a class assistant or aide? 

Mr. Dick. Yes. 

Senator Melcher. All right, Mr. Coan, you use this term con- 
struct. I beg your indulgence, but I don't know how you use it. Is it 
an educational term? Like "construct for continual development of 
curriculum," I don't understand that. 

Mr. C!oAN. r am not sure that it is indigenously educational. A 
construct meaning a framework, if you will, sir. 

Senator Melcher. All right. A franiework for continual develop- 
ment, et cetera. When the chairman asked you about money, I am 
interested in what it costs. And I didn't figure that out from the 
way you answered. What does it cost per student? 

Mr.,CoAN. I am not sure that I am in a position to quantify that 
on a per-student basis; I know right now I have three people who 
do nothing but the implementation of KEEP, of what we call 
RRENLAP, the Rough Rock English-Navajo Language Arts Pro- 
gram, utilizing the KEEP precepts at Rough Rock. I have three 
people. 

Senator Melcher. Well, just tell me what your budget is per 
year, and I will divide it by 260 and I will get what I want to know. 
Mr. CoAN.-For those three people, sir? 

Senator Melcher. No; for the whole works. It's all integrated in 
the program. 
Mr. Coan. Schoolwide? 
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Senator MELCH Pardon me? 
Mr.; Co AN. ScKoolwide? 
Senator Melcher. Yes. 

Mr- CoANl/My elementary budget will run $1.6 million. 
'&nator Melcher.. And 260 into that is about $600-700 per year 
per student? 
.Mr. Coan:. No; it's mbre.than that. 
^Senator MELCHEii^Is. it? 

Mt^f^jAN. I: receive on the ISEF funding, last year's allotment on 
the'i;:^F funding was $2,130. 
Senator Melcher. $1.6 million? 

Mr. CoAN. Y^,.sir; that includes buildings, basing, transporta- 
tion, food; and everything. 
Senator Melcher. Well, how many meals are there? 
Mr. Dick. Three. 
Mr. CoAN. Three. 
-Mr. Dick. Residential. 

/Senator Melcher. Well, I missed it by a long way. Is it more like 



Mr. CoAN. That comes close, counting my dormitories for those 
children. 

Senator Melcher. There are dormitories for 260 children? 
Mr. CoAN.^Tes; I run two dormitories. 

Senator Melcher. Mr. Dick, do you like that? What do the fami- 
lies say? 

Mr. Dick. Yes; Well, we don't try to keep them there seven days 
a week or something like that. We try to keep them there when 
the roads are impassable. 

Senator Melcher. How big an area are you drawing from? 

Mr. Dick. Oh, at least about within the radius of about 30 miles. 
But other than that, we have other students from the reservation 
wide. 

Senator Melcher. You say 30 miles? 
Mr. Dick. Radius. 

Senator Melcher. Radius of 30 miles. 
Mr. Dick. Yes. 

Senator Melcher. That is where most of the students come 
from? 
Mr. Dick. Yes. 

Senator Melcher. Now, in my country, with a variety of plains 
tribes we have, they continually tell me they would prefer to have 
the children come home. But that isn't true in Navajo country? 

Mr. Dick. Well, you see, the important thing that we have there 
is the bilingual and the bicultural education, and not all schools 
provide that instruction throughout the reservation. So, we are 
acting as a special function to some of the schools. 

Senator Melcher. This is a family affair. With our people, they 
use the buses, and the 30-or-40-mile radius is small. And they use 
buses. But that is just a family affair, whatever they want. 

But we feel that the bilingual part has to be integrated into 
whptever the school is for the Indian children, whether it's public 
school or contract school or what have you. So, I don't care what it 
costs. The way you do it, your housing and feeding the children, 
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•that doesn't tell us what the coist^ might be in a public school, for 
.mstance, on the reservation. 

What we lack in our country is having this framework— I will 
callat a construct, Mi:.. Coan, to use your term— a framework over- 
dl fpriusmg We lack that, r think we would be wise to have 

that. 'We wish you all kihds^.of succesis because we want to copy 
what you have gained' with t^ Navajos and the Blackfeet and the 
Grow and the Cheyenne and the Assiniboine and all of our reserva- 
tipns%and allvof . our Indian children. It's money well spent. Thank 
you very much 

The Chahiman. Fro what you have just told the committee, 
your education-program is a -very inexpensive one when one consid- 
ers.feeding and busing to be heavy expenses, then you have your 
maintenance of facilities. The education side, the total being rough- 
ly $400 per student per month, isn't it? 

Mr. CbAN. On the education side? 

The Chairman. No;, the whole thmg. It's about $5,000 per year 
per child? 
Mr. Coan: That's, about it, yes. 

The CHAmMAN..And of that, over one-half would be in transpor- 
tation, food services, and capital maintenance. 
Mr. Coan, About 60 percent of that, yes, sir. 
The Chairaian. That is covered by Federal assistance? 
Mr. Coan. Totally. 
The Chairman. Totally? 
Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

T^e CH^mMAN. In order to carry out this new concept developed 
by Kamehameha, how much more would you have to add? That is 
what I;thihk Senator Melcher would like to know. 

Mr. Coan. I can.do everything I need to do at Rough Rock— not 
mdudmg the dissemination to other schools, notdncluding Rough 
Rock s helping:to spread the word to other schools, if you will, dis- 
semination of the training we have received— I can do everything I 
need to do at Rough Rock for $75,000 to $100,000 a year. 

The Chairman. In addition to the $1.6 million that you are re- 
ceiving now? 

Mr. CoAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Coan. Thank you. 

Mr. Dick. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank 70U, sir. 

Our next panel consists of Professor Roland Tharp, of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii; and Professor Joseph Suina, of the College of 
Education of the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH SUINA, PROFESSOR, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, NM 
Mr. Suina. Good afternoon. Senators, staff. I am Joseph Suina, 
from Cochiti Pueblo, New Mexico. I understand the chairman was 
there to visit not too long ago. I am sorry I missed you. 

As stated, I am a professor in the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, and I am pleased to be a member of a 
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p"^ teacher trainmg-program, which has received four national awards 
in the last ten years. But more importantly, our education pro- 
grains?; there have been ehgaged^in Indian teacher education for at 
le^t >20 years now,, with cprpgrams in the Pueblos on the Navajo 
reservation and the Apache communities of ' Arizona and New 
Mexico.; 

More5than 500 Indian people from the southwest have received a 
teaching d^ree from the University of New Mexico since 1972. 
Wmle:-tkis-,number' is significant in terms of figures, prior to the 
1970 s, it is fEu-.from adequate in terms of presently Indian-pupil/ 
Indian-teacher ratio. This means that we are still unpbrting a large 
number of outside experts who have little or ho knowledge of the 
unique linguistic and cultural backgrounds of our children and our 
communities in our area. 

Our teacher training programs have been drastically cut in the 
last few years. Wo had a , large Nav^go teacher education develop- 
ment project, and the All Indian Pueblo Council also had a good- 
size pro-am. These are no longer in existence at this time. 

In addition to the shortage of Indimi educators, Indian education 
continues to be fraught with many, many problems. Perhaps the 
most significant and:immediate of these problems is the problem of 
irrelevant learning experiences. " run into it all the time, simply 
because I have a position that gets me out into Indian schools of 
various lypes-^ mission schools, BIA schools, public schools, and 
a ntract schools alike. I see the problem of irrelevant learning ex- 
periences, or lack of appropriate experiences for Indian students as 
a real serious problem. 
The Chairman. Did you say irrelevant learning? 
Mr. SuiNA. Yes,, sir. I see the problem. ,of^ not providing relevant 
programs on sc^'^'^ls Host educators now' believe that the area of 
pupil-teacher interaction in the learning process is at the heart of 
education. This means that regardless of who is teaching our chil- 
dren or who is administratively in charge, be that the BIA or the 
State or even an Indian tribe, the quality of education is most, de- 
pendent on the quality of learning experiences provided for the 
pupils. In other words, being Indian and in control of a school or a 
classroom does not automatically mean better schools. In fact, 
there have been schools I have personally -visited where one could 
never tell that Indian educators were key players there, simply be- 
cause the design and implementation of the programs were not 
unlike what might be found in a predominantly middle-class white 
school anywhere in the United States, and the results provided the 
unfortunate evidence of that, 
j There is good reason to believe that what is relevant or quality 

learning experiences vary from culture to cu^^ure. The most basic 
proof is that what has worked well for AngL idds has not worked 
very well for Indian students. 

The term relevant in education means that pupils can see the ap- 
plication of classroom learning in meaningful terms from the per- 
spective of their culture and lan^age as well as from their unique 
personal interests, goals, and abilities. This may be understanding 
the application of that education in long-term goals or shortrterm 
ones, or both. Knowledge about Indian children in the setting of 
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their everyday life is a crucial first step to establishing learning ex- 
pferiences that make sense and motivate them. 

Relevance in Americain schooling is particularly important for 
students who do/iibt come from families with high educational at? 
tainmerit, as is the, case of a large majority of Indian families. For 
students who come frpm families with examples of significant 
achieveineht, relevance is built into the , program itself. They see 
the! long-range results because they are raised with the concept of a 
career and* what in takes to have one To most middle-class Anglo 
families, kindergarten is, just the, first step to becoming a doctor, a^ 
lawyer, or £in engineer, and their children are more apt to play the 
.educational game even it becomes boring and burdensome, because 
this is ) the proven way to reach that inevitable long-range goal or 
that^'gixxilife.'' 

That inevitable long-range goal is not yet an intrinsic value of 
the In^an family. Role models are much less likely to be present. 
Education does not have mean inevitable success, even though a 
career may be a dream. It is only a dream not a firsthand experi- 
ence for niost Indian people; 

'Furthermore, Indian pupils more likely have friends and rela- 
tives who have left school early pr are considering it because they 
aren't doing >yell, and for this group of students, education is less 
likely to be viewed as an obstructionless path to success. And for' 
these students the immediate relevance of that educational experi- 
ence in their young lives is so critically important. And that rel- 
evance comes from the culture and the language of the children. 

We now know enough , about the general characteristics of what a 
sound education program ought to be, and thus we have been fairly 
successful with cert^ groups of kids, as we all know. Those are 
the kids we-are most familiar with and we have been able to pro- 
vide relevant learning. But I guess, we don't know much about 
Indian children, pr we do, the school structure or our own 
mental structures as educators haven't permitted us to make those 
much-needed .modifications. 

, If we are to create more relevant learning experiences for Indian 
children, we must necessarily take time to learn about those kids, 
and that would entail a careful.study of children in the context of 
their daily lives and the experiences in the home and the commu- 
nity. We need to study their learning styles, their language, their 
likes etc. as a group as well as individuals and a whole array of 
other pertinent infonnation that will ultimately translate into 
thoughtfur and purposeful programs for Indian children. This re- 
search arid design of programs can than be the basis for teacher 
and parent training, as well. 

There are schools around that are considered outstanding m 
their service to culturally different children, and v/e have about 
heard Rough Rock and KEEP and still another one represented 
present here today, the Santa Fe Indian School. All of these pro- 
grams I have been fortunate to visit and study and all have the 
commonality of including the culture and the language to some 
degree in their prograrhs in a very respectful and dignified way. 
That seems to be a' key here. 

I visited KEEP last spring, and I came away convinced that they 
indeed had a program that was highly effective to the children 
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there, and that it had a lot of potential for Indian children here on 
the mainland. It was not too long ago Hawaiian kids at KEEP were 
also experiencing the same Jow achievement and high dropout 
rates, but-because of the implementation of some real, meaningful 
programs, th6y have managed to turn this around. But it took con- 
tinuous r^arch program development, teaches training and eval- 
uation. It is, in my estimation, not something you do once and put 
it together and it's there. But rather it is a continuous process that 
is a reigular part of the school program. 

It is a cdntinous effort to establish this sort of mentality and ^ to 
create creating an atmosphere that is in keeping with the times as 
well as showing a great deal of interest in the children and the 
community there. And of course, it takes time and highly skilled 
experts and a willing and able staff, and a responsive community. 
This is the same sort of commitment and dedication it would take 
here or wherever we try to replicate such a program for Indian 
kids. 

As you have already heard, KEEP and Rough Rock have been 
engaged in a cooperative effort up to this point. I had a chance to 
observe the two groups in action, and it was very encouraging and 
refreshing to me. In its most basic form, it provided an opportunity 
for educators to observe and converse with one another, something 
that is very often lacking in schools. Schools are too often isolated 
and noricommunicative. 

But perhaps more importantly, it was an opportunity for educa- 
tors to look at themselves and the children, and the process of 
teaching and learning in which they were engaged, this kind of an 
exchange effort is far different from being helplessly evaluated by 
some outsider who may not fully understand what you are about or 
what you are trying to do. 

I am confident that we can attain similar conditions and results 
m Indian education. I think the climate is right. CSommunities and 
schools are looking in this direction more and more as I go about 
visiting schools. We have places like the University; of Hawaii and 
the University of New Mexico, which have experiences in working 
through these sort of problems. I think we can institute some 
meanmgful programs for Indian children by looking at what is 
very basic to who they are, their language and their culture and 
their families and communities. 

Most imoortantly,. this can be achieved without having to sacri- 
fice the culture and language which many tribes are holding onto 
as they would life itself. Rather than demeaning and denying the 
first culture this approach would build on its strength in order to 
promote more wholesome adaptation to the two worlds in which In- 
dians have to live today. 

I thank you, Mr. Senator, for allowing this testimony. I would be 
glad to answer any questions that you might have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Suina appears in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Have you had an opportunity to study and ob- 
serve and evaluate the Rough Rock program? 

Mr. Suina. Yes, I have. I spent three days there and observed 
teachers in the classrooms. 

The Chairman. Do you think that that program is worthy of 
emulation by other school systems in the Indian country? 
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Mr. SuiNA. Yes, sir, I think it is, and that is what makes this 
sort of^ an effort there, in the southwest, a much broader one in 
that if we can establish a setting we can look to, I think it could 
serve, a much broader purpose than: just for a school but rather it 
could be a beacon for many otb-r tribes who can learn and share 
there as well. ' ^ - • 

The Chairman; How important is language in this program? 

Mr. SuiN A. Language is important to the extent that the chil- 
dren still have that language in their own community, meaning 
that I noticed that in Hawaii the Native Hawaiian language, was 
hot necessMily. at the base of their culture and understanding, but 
at Rou^h/Rock, the language is critically important as well as over 
at Zum, which is taking a very high interest in this program. In 
situations y/here the native language is still a vital part of their 
community and life, yes, it is so very important to understanding 
concepts in teaching aiid learning. 

The Chairman. In the Navsgo Nation, about what percentage of 
the children speak native language at home? 

Mr. SuiNA. The- last figure that I have in mine— and this goes 
back to about 1978— the figure was over 90 percent of the children 
speak the Nayggo .language. 

Perhaps the two', gentlemen from Rough Rock school could give 
us better figures than that 

The Chairman- In your Nation, the Cochiti Pueblo, what per- 
centage of your children speak Pueblo at home? 

Mr. SuiNA. We find a very different situation for a couple of rea- 
sons, intermarriage being one of them, and the other is the pres- 
sures of the school, the economic world and other factors as well. 
But in our situation, I would say probably close to 50 percent of our 
kids speak the language of Cochiti. 

The Chairman. Now, you are speaking of the teacher training 
program. 

Mr. SuiNA. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage of these teachers teach outside 
the reservation? 

Mr^ SyiNA. The 500 Indian graduates figure that I mentioned a 
little bit ago is very impressive in itself. But I think what is more 
impressive— and this ties into your question- -is the fact that 85 
percent of those 500 Indian graduates have come home to teach 
either in their own community or in the nearby Indian community. 

The Chairman. I asked that question because to the best of my 
recollection, there , are approximately 300 physicians of Indian an- 
cestry, and about 20 work on reservations and about 50 work for 
the bidian Health Service. The rest are elsewhere in urban Amer- 
ica. That is not your situation? 

Mr. SuiNA. That is not our situation, primarily because educa- 
tion is one of the few professions that is or" the reservation. In 
other words, the jobs are there and we have a dire need for Indian 
teachers in Indian schools. If an Indian teacher from Santo Domin- 
go or San Juan or Muscalero wanted a job, there is a guaranteed 
position there because schools are close to or on the reservations, 
for the most part. 

If I may say so. Senator, my observation is that it (Indian profes- 
sionals) is one of the nice boosts that we have seen in Indian com- 



munities. I still live/on my reservation, and I see a lot of young 
people, educators, from Cochiti come back to. Cpchiti because of the 
opportunities for employment, and: those young'' people who are 
ithere at Cochiti have sort of^gofte against the traditional brain, 
drain that we have been experiencing and they have added sort of 
a new hope and a new life to the commumty with new ideas, still 
within the , context of the culture and the liiguage of the communi- 
ty.. 

The Chairman. Would you suggest that the type of program we 
are discussing here be. applied only in reservations like the Hopis 
and the Nav^jos and possibly the Pueblos? I ask this because in my 
travels throughout .the country visiting Indian people, the cultures 
differ, religions differ, living styles differ. Some are very urban, 
some are heavily mixed. 

For example, would it apply in an urban setting? 

Mr. SuiNA. I think so. Senator. 

The Chairman. For instance, California, in California you have 
many tribes. 

Mr. Suina. r think it would apply simply because we are. finding 
out from research that although Indian kids who may not be 
speaking the Indian language any more are still basically .con- 
trolled by cultural factors that are still lingering from a couple of 
generations ago. . So, although we might find a Pueblo-like— Acoma, 
for example, which is in transition from the Keres to tKe English 
language— we are finding a lot of children still thinking and behav- 
ing in the patterns of their fathers and their grandfathers. 

There are structures there that seem to be harder to get rid of 
than the surface verbal sounds and so forth. I feel that in many 
urban centers there are a large number of Indian commimities 
that may look like, by every surface observation like they have 
made that complete transition, but I think we are finding out 
something else now, that they may not quite be all the way oiit of 
their cultures. 

The Chairman. This may not e.pply to education. But is there 
any common thread among Indian people? You have over 50 basic 
languages, I believe. 

Mr. Suina. Yes. 

The Chairman. Different, cultures, different religions, physically 
the easterners don't look like the Pacific northwesterner or the 
southern Indians look different from the Plains people. Is there 
anythi^, a common thread? 

Mr. Suina. Well, the most common one I think we all know 
about is the fact that we have had similar types of experiences 
with the United States Grovernment and other European groups, 
and that, I think, forms a strong bond among Indian people every- 
where. 

The other one I would have to say is still a way of looking at life, 
a way of looking to Mother Earth, of spirituality in general, that 
seems to be quite similar across Indian groups. Those that still 
have remnants of those kinds of teaching seem to have something 
in common there. 

The Chairman. Thank vcu very much. 

Mr. Suina, Thank you, '<*nator. 

The Chairman. May I uvw call on Professor Tharp. 
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Mr., ThiARP. Thank yV;u, Senator Inouye. . 

I Kave^beeh chosen td;8peak:for our.group^as a whole, the group 
of which panels I aiid 11 are representatives. That group includes 
the Kamehameha Schools, Rough Rock Demonstration School, Zuni 
School, Iritennpuntain CJenters for Huinan Development, Universi- 
tyxOf 'New Mejcic' {eiid the University of . Hawaii. For our common 
purposes here we are ^referring to ourselves as the Iritermountain 
Consortium for Native Aihericaii Education, and I have been se- 
lected to speak for that consortium. 

Our purpose in the .consortium is to demonstrate that Native 
Airierican programs, .Native American programs for many Nations 
^d many Nations working together can develop effective educa- 
tion for their children in ways that will respect and preserve the 
deep cultural values of Native peoples. 

Not every program will be the same, because Navajos are not 
identical to Pueblos who are not identical to Crow, but they will be 
alike in ways that all Native Americans. are alike, and the pro- 
grams, will succeed in teaching basic skills for success in contempo- 
rary life. ^ 

These principles, as you have heard today, have already been- 
demonstrated for Hawaiian children by Kamehameha. Elementary 
Education Program [KEEP]. It is well on its way to being demon- 
strated for Navfgo children at Rough Rock. When culturally com- 
patible educational programs are developed, it is possible to teach 
our children basic academic skills as effectively or more effectively 
than with any other kind of prograni. 

But culturally compatible programs do no violence to the cultur- 
i*al;yalues of the people. They do not offend courtesies. They do not 
lalienate children from their basic values, and they do not force and 
channel the minds of .Native children into standard molds. 

For centuries. Native Americans have been offered no options 
but s^dard European-American schooling. For centuries. Native 
Americans have fled these programs, fled with their feel when 
they could, and failing that, fled with their minds. Not until the 
last 15 years have, culturally compatible programs been demon- 
strated and evaluated. Now we know what such programs look 
like. Now ^ye knp5V that children can learn reading, writmg, cipher- 
ing, and computer skills in ways that respect, use, and foster the 
mental, social, and spiritual values of their own peoples. 

Now, the consortium that testified before you today is composed 
of people and institutions that have been central in the develop- 
ment of culturally compatible education. We have demonstrated 
that such programs are effective, and we have demonstrated a 
process by v/hich other tribes and other peoples can develop pro- 
grams that are compatible with their own cultures. 

Our work has been going on for almost 20 years in Hawaii, 5 
years in the southwest. It has been funded by private sources, the 
Bishop Estate primarily, which is no longer able to support it. It 
has been supplemented by small bits from local school budgets, 
eked out of budgets that are already ravished by cuts in education- 
al programs for Native Americans. Now, this year, where we are at 




rtlfcC* u^®-' *?°^r<^ ^ to bear fruit by spreading, 
thjs knpw-howcamong other Indian groups, we may be on the veiiS 
ot-a\m^or revolution and a vision of education for Native peoofe 
one aiat can wrrect-.the education^ imperialism of AmericaVfc 
nr^i?^"^ !,— cannot proceed witliout funds, and we cannot 
JhS^^'^P^*®^»^^> "^°''?rTwe cannot proceed unless there is a 
change m the contrqllmg policies of Native American education 

only for . our ^ own work end for our own program, narrowly con- 
ceived, but abo foraie.ppUcyand the principSe of cSdly (SS- 
ff&rtJf&f^ir- Once that vision is. understood, other workers in 
fim scholars such . as those testifying, before you this 

tare8^?ffi„*^«^®''P^°'* the strengths and values of Native cul- 
ture and to design schools that respect and use them. 

ihe first thing we would like to do now is to begin working with 
a^^er school, the Zuni school, to assist them tolesign a pr!^ 
^ on Zum values, ways of thinking,. abUities, and^robfem solv- 

«n5°!!J('ofHt hopl \wll, not be identical to the Nav^o school 

and^that.is not identical to the Hawau school. But wheli that.i; 
J^S^S would propose to branch out further to demonstrate- 
Native groups -to work on designing their own 

h^^^-J^'^Yr^^'.^^ to P^^* a tree that woullhave ma^ 
^ches and stay , strong through its common trunk and its deep 
roots m Native American cultures. - 
we^l7?l!te^ to.work it through two basic formato. The first 
"'''^^t °J That is, we would propose to assist 

^1!°°^®''' each teachmg each, each learning from e^h. The Ka- 
SSZfi^J^^^u' ^"gh Rock school, the Zuni school, the 
Jwfr^.Sfu*^ ^^°°\' to proiH)se a system of rotating visita- 
^^5^^-*^®>'!^°P®r^ each site visiting the others, 
ffe^-c-f ^^T^^^ ^H^ii^^r to define their common concerns 
le^Sl training, ;planning, evaluation, and joint prob^ 

The second component would be that of teacher training, onra- 
nr^„?^'l?-^v,^y University of New Mexico's dS|iS 

program, which wou d organize those circuits of experiences into a 
fn? 1,7 f^P^S? t^^'^^l ^'^^"H That would make teach?r SSn^ 
n«^r<:S^"'l^^^^* ^H^'^y available to Native teachers, each pre- 

In summary, I would, say that by the end of the third year of 
that program as we 'have outlihed it to you, we would expect to 
have six schools, of s« different Native American •cuLr^Teach 
participating m thM circle of assistance and teacher trS?If we 
^^h'^wft^".^' of those schools would draw othera to it aS^d 
each able to form its own circle of assistance: 

Cooperation among Native Americans is the necessary condition 
for our survival md Federal support of our efforts tofoTmevSS 
Ci^*,""'^^ of^assistance Jenable us to help ourselves. We 

fiti Jot nnlv°w? '"'^^^ compared to the bene- 

tits, not only to the many Native American chUdren served by the 
Pffli;icipating schools, but to the benefit of comitless chilSen si&l to 
come, we .hope new generations who may be taught in schools of a 
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new vision, schools that recognize Native children respectfully and 
harmoniously. 

Thank you, Senator Inouye, for your attention to this testimony 
,cmd for -your work' in behalf Native Americans. 

The CHAnM AN. I thiik you^ very much, Profe^ 

Now, in .'response .to my .question, the first panel indicated that 
involved, in tins, project were the following: Kamehaineha schools, 
the board of directors of the boalrd of education, the tribal council, 
faculty, students, and parents. 

Is the BIA involved, the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Tharp. To my knowledge, no, sir. 

The Chairman. Js the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA] involved? 

Mr. GoAN.nThe BIA is not involved other than awareness of what 
we are doing through their monitoring of our overall program. 
They are not actively involved other than monitoring. 

^The Chairman. Have you discussed this project or proposal or 
scheme of education with the BIA? 

Mr. Tharp. Only with the chapter 1 office, and the chapter 1 
office of the BIA has expressed a great deal of interest. Their repre- 
sentatives have visited both the Rough ^Rock school and the Kaxae- 
hameha schools KEEP. 

However, the regulations of chapter 1 make it almost impossible. 
We*have found no way that we are able to operate under chapter 1 
aegis, nor have they found a way that their regulations would 
allow us to operate this kind of program. 

The Chairman. Do you have this concept sufficiently written 
down that this committee can make a presentation to the BIA? 

Mr. Tharp. Yes, sir; we do. We have an extensive list of i)ublica- 
tions and professional and educational, journals that describe the 
process, and it is well documented. 

The Chairman. I ask this because eventually the funding will 
have to come either from Kamehameha schools— obviously, it will 
not. 

Mr. Tharp. It will not. 

The Chairman. It will have to come from State education^ pro- 
grams—and I am certain they have their own problems. Private 
sources, they are not that bountiful. So the trustee should bear the 
m£gor cost;- the trustee in this case is the BIA. So I think it is im- 
portant that we convince the BIA that, this program is worthy of 
support. 

Do you think you are now at a stage where you can sit down 
with the BIA and discuss this matter, or are we still at the pilot 
program, organizing stage? 

Wt. Tharp, No; we are. able to discuss this program. The princi- 
ples upon which culturally compatible education can be built are 
well known, KEEP has been tried; the process for building a 
KEEP-like program has been tried in many places. It is being done 
in east Los Angeles for Hispanic-speaking students. It is being done 
in Tasmania for Tasmanian students. It has influenced programs 
in British Columbia. It has influenced programs in Alaska. 

The Processes are well known, well* documented, and have been 
vetted by every educational expert who has examined them. 

The Chairman. The successes and results are plentiful? 
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Mr. Tharp. The successes and the statistics are plentiful only for 
Native Hawaiians. The process of creating programs has been veri- 
fied and, I think, is generally, accepted as sound. 
• The extensiveness and the length of practice of those educational 
programs is short, The Kamehamehe; schools program has been in 
existence for only 18 years, and it has about, oh, what is it now, I 
guess 10 years of data available. Rough Rock hes about 5 years, 
and It Kas-S years' worth of data; But the way to design culturally 
compatible programs is past the pilot stage. It is generally accepted 
throughout the profession as available process. 

The Chairman. Has this program been discussed with national 
Indian organizations, like the National Congress? 

Mr. Tharp. We^at the'^Kamehameha schools, at KEEP, have had 
occasmcl conversations with representatives of Indian organiza- 
taons. We have had informal contact, I suppose is the best way of 
u^nbmg it. We have had no formal presentations. 

The Chairman. I ask this because it would be very helpful if the 
Indian people eupport this. 

Mr. Tharp. Indeed. 

Wie Chairman. The fact that Rough Rock supports it may not 
suffice. 

Well, I thank you very much. The staff would like to submit cer- 
tain technical questions, if I may, for your study and consideration. 
Mr. Thaw. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Thank you vefy much, gentlemen. 

Our third panel consists of the president of the 'Aha Punana 
Leo, Ms. Kauanoe Kamana; and Mr. Larry Kimura, instructor 
at the University of Hawaii. 

Mb. Kamana and Mr. Kimura, welcome. 

STATEMENT OP LARRY KIMURA, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, HI 

Mr. IOmura. Ka lunahoomalu, Kenekoa, Senator Inouye, a me 
na komike ke mahalo nei au ia oukou no keia wa e hapai ai i ko 
maua mau mana'o i'mua o 'oukou o ka 'aha'otelo nui o wahine- 
kona. Honorable Senator Inouye and members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, aloha. I am Larry Kimura, past 
president of the 'Aha Punana Leo, Inc.; also assistant professor of 
Hawaiian language at the University, of Hawaii at Manoa, and host 
of the Hawaiian language radio program Ka Leo Hawaii. 

I have come with the current president of the 'Aha Punana Leo, 
Kauanoe Kamana, to describe the efforts of our nonprofit educa- 
tional organization in providing Hawaiian language and culture 
immersion education as an option for Hawaiian families with pri- 
mary identification with Hawaiian culture. 

I will describe broad features of the Punana Leo program and 
the reason for its existence, while Kauanoe Kamana will give de- 
tails on linguistic and academic progress of the children and the 
program. 

First, it is important for those interested in our organization to 
know that we work with programs conducted entirely in Hawaiian 
and that the vast majority of the children enrolled in these pro- 
grams did not speak Hawaiian before entering the programs. The 
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children are not formally taught Hawaiian^ but learning by immer- 
sion; that' is, by being completely surrounded in it. There are a 
number of bilirvgiial education programs in the United Stiitei ^^tab- 
lished fo'i child::en entering school already speaking a Native 
American language. It is our understanding, however, that the 
Punana Leo effort is the second indigenous language mmersion 
effort ^in North Anerica that produced true fluency in a Native 
Am«;rican language in children after they enter school.. 

The first people to implement language immersion were the Mo- 
hawkis, who began at the Kahnawake Reserve in Canada, Punana 
Leo efforts differ frona the various Mohawk immersion efforts now 
occurring in Canada and northern New York in that the preschool 
age component is more intense and in that the elementaxy school 
nrograrn is run and paid for by th^ State Government'. 

Froxn one center for children under age ^ve in 1984, we have ex- 
panded to running four such centers and working with the State in 
.two elementary school immersion programs. The , programs are lo- 
cated oa four;separate islands. 

The reason that we are involved jn Hawaiian -immersion educa- 
tion is that .we believe that without the Hawaiian language we as a 
people wiir cease £o exist. Thiis belief is expressed traditionally by 
the saying, "I ka o'olelo no ke ola; I ka olelo no ka make" — "In lan- 
guage there is life; in language-there is death." 

Interest in the survival of the Hawaiian language is not restrict- 
ed'W'only a tiny minority of Hawaiians. A survey by the OKice of 
Hawaiian Affairs showed the first cultural priority of Hawaiians to 
be the Hawaiian language and'that the meaority of Hawaiian par- 
ents would like to see early childhood education programs for their 
children that were strongly Hawaiian in orientation. 

In 1981, when eight Hawaiian-spcc^king educators started the 
'Aha Punana Leo, Inc., there were only about 2,000 native speakers 
of Hawaiian out of a tptial population of some 200,000 Hawaiians. 
Of these native speakers we counted approximately 30 children. 
One of the ironies of Hawaiian language Hawaiian is that the only 
""ederal support that the Hawaiian language has yet received was a 
grant to establish a transitional bilingual program aimed at getting 
these 30 children to replace Hawaiian with English. Instead of re- 
placing Hawaiian with English, the children in this program have 
started to replace Hawaiian with heavy pidgin. 

It was clear to us in 1981 that the only way that Hawaiian was 
to survive wis to use the total immersion method. Years of teach- 
ing children Hawaiian through English has had no appreciable 
effect on the survival of Hawaiian. It was also clear that the earli- 
er we started immersing children in Hawaiian the more natural 
their fluency in the language would be. 

There were many major obstacles to the concept of early Hawai- 
ian immersion education when we began our efforts in 1981— 
excuse me, I meant to say there were many major obstacles in the 
beginning. First, we had no money. No major agency wanted to 
support pur efforts. 

Second, there were legal obstacles, to using Hawaiian as a pri- 
mary medium of education in Hawaii. Although Hawaii had a well- 
developed Hawaiian medium public school system under the Ha- 




wfidian monarchy, public Hawaiian, medium public education was 
made illegal in 1896 after the Hawaiiian monarchy waT overthrown. 

EVrthemore, we were informed by the State Government that 
since Hawaii^ was the indigenous language of Hawaii rather than 
fii foreign vlahguage, provisions allowing for the establishment of 
pHvate.Japjmese^ Ghme^ and other foreign language schools did 
;n6t apply to Hawaiian. 

We had a very difficult time^the first few years starting our cen- 
ters under existing State regulations, but we refused to let * any- 
thing jstbp us from providing for the children. Key to our success 
was parent commitment. Parents renovated buildings for^their cen- 
ters, ran fundraising concerts, sold candy and sought donations; in 
addition to their commitments to pay tuition, attend weekly lan- 
guage classes and do in-kind labor to keep the schools running and 
supphedvidth; materials. 

. The parents also went to the. legislature and changed the laws. 
In 1986, the Hawaii State Legislature made it legal for private Ha- 
waiian language schools to hire staff based solely on their language 
ability.' The same legislative session legalized the use of Hawaiian 
as a primary medium of education in Hawaii public schools after a 
90-year ban that Had all but, exterminated the language. The first 
public school Hawaiiem medium classes in over 90 years opened 
this fall in Hilo and Honolulu. 

We would like to see the indigenous language rights gains that 
we have made in Hawaii be extended to all Native American peo- 
ples. We are concerned about the English-only amendment currentr 
ly in Congress that would classify the indigenous language of this 
country as foreign. If an official-languages amendment is made to 
the Constitution, it. should include the indigenous American lan- 
guages as does our Hawaii State Constitution. 

Whether there is an official-languages amendment to the Consti- 
tution, or not, there is a need for a Native American cultural free- 
dom act passed that would recognize the right of Native American 
languages to survival and official use by their peoples, including 
use in schools. 

I am including! with my written testimony a draft idea for such a 
billi along with some published materials on the reasons behind es- 
tablishing the Punana Leo programs. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to give testimony on the 
importance of traditional language use in Native Americans early 
children education. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kimura appears in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. How many children are involved in the Aha 
Punana Leo program? , 

Mr. Kimura. Currently, we have approximately— well, we just 
opened the school on Maui with approximately 15 children, so we 
have about 65 to 70 children. 

The Chairman. And the whole study course is in Hawaiian from 
morning to afternoon? 

Mr. Kimura. Exactly. From 7 a.m., when the doors open, to 5 
p.m., on a daily basis. Everything is in Hawaiian. 

The Chairman. This is a private school? 

Mr.. Kimura. Yes; it is. For children between the ages of 2 to 5. 
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ThevCHAiRMAN; And it is, approved and certified by the State of 
Hawaii? 

Mrr KmuRA. Yes; it is. We did have a struggle, as I mentioned in 
my testimony, with the concept of Hawaiian not being a foreign 
language,.and therefore we had to chanjge that in the State regula- 
tions kt that time .imder^ the department of social services and 
housing. ^ 

We-yforha^ the-State to assist us in staff hire be- 

cause we were looking for staff who were fluent in the Hawaiian 
language, and being that we are very, very few— we estimate less 
ttem 1,500 toda^ the language, we wanted our elders, 

or kukuha^ to come in contact with our children in these centers, 
and they (Kd.npt have college degrees and early-chilcihood coU^e 
credfit to theiri'nain^:^^^ at this pioint -the State has allowed us to 
hire by changing that r^ulation for Ebwaiian inmiersion pro- 
grams only at that level between .the ages of 2 and 5 years old. 

TKe Chairman. What grade levels are involved here? 

Mr. KiMiiRA. This is for children between the ages of— this is 
what the State would call preschool age— between the ages of 2 and 
5 y^urs.of age, or 6. The parents, of: course, have the right to not 
send their children to kindergarten, so we have, had children stay 
with our program until age 6.. 

The Chairman. Two to five. 

Mr. KiMURA. Two to six, I guess, technically. 

The Chairman. Ms. Kamana. 

STATEMENT OF KAUANOE KAMANA, PRESIDENT, 'AHA PUNANA 
LEO, INC., HILO, HI 

Ms. Kamana. Aloha, Senator Inouye, and members of the Senate 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. My riam^e is Kauanoe Kamana. 
I am current president of the 'Aha Punaha Leo, Inc. I am an assistr 
ant professor of Hawaiian at the University of Hawaii at Hilo and 
also assist at the Hawaiian immersion program at Keaukaha 
School in Hilo. My two children are in Hawaiian immersion pro- 
grams. , 

I would like .to begin my testimony with a short video presenta- 
tion so that you may see what one of our Punana Leo centers is 
like. This video was made in 1985. 

The Chairman. Was this produced by the daughter of the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the State Senate? 

Ms. Kamana. Yes, Heather Giugni. 

The Chairman. Ms. Heather Giugni. 

[Slide presentation.] 

Ms. Kamana. On this particular video, our school had just 
opened in April of that year, and Heather had come to Hilo that 
summer, the end of summer, to make this video. So, that was just 4 
or 5 months after we had opened the school and the children were 
already beginning to speak Hawaiian openly to each other. 

As you can see from the segment, our centers are taught entirely 
through Hawaiian. They are open 48 weeks a year from 7:30 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. The children enrolled are between the ages of 2 and 5. 
Traditional Hawaiian features of our program include: area studies 
and self-awareness; study of the land, plants, and animals; as well 
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, as.the singing of appropriate Hawaiian songs that reflect those sub- 
ject amis; ... 

Our elders through their stbiy-telling and presence pass on those 
intangible features of a "culture .that are an int^ral part of a 
child's Mucation. 

Our .pr^^ similar to those found in pre- 

mKooIs thro^gHpul^^^ world,, activities such as assenabling puzzles, 
hunting obj^^ et cetenu^ We also want to malte 

chUdren aware of thie . fairt that ^ there are other languages and . cul- 
tures in the woHd/To acHieye this we have developed lessons 
on Cidna, AfHca, North America, and other areas oUtside Hawaii. 

The older children are te the rudiments of reading and writ- 
ing, lisiiig the hakalama syllaba^ method lised in the i9th century 
IfawaiiMi;medium schools. They are also taught math and.science 
appropriate to their level bf achlevisment. 

When .werfirat initiated our Punana Leo centers, many people 
had concerns that speaking Hawaiian would ret^ our chudren in 
areas of academics and in the use of the English language. We ad- 
dressed these concerns by stating that the purpose, of the Punana 
Leo cehtera vras produce children capable orspeaking Hawaiian 
and that we had no proniises in fee area of acaaefhic^ or English. 
Parents had to be willing to risk a delay in other areas to obtain 
Hawaiianrlraguage fluency for the^ 

We Have since found that learning Hawaiian at the Punana Leo 
did not .retard the children's, academic arid English abilities. The 
children, who went to the Punana Led centera went on to English 
medium public school classrooms and did average and above-aver- 
age work. In addition, they had the unique and valued ability to 
speak Hawaiian, which gave them a very special and positive 
status among their peers. ^ 

The Punana Leo experience has had a beneficial effect on them; 
The children are encouh^ed and admired by their faniilies for 
speaking Hawaiian, and they receive public praise when they go on 
field trips or participate in formal public events. They see ttiem- 
selves IIS being special and unique. 

This year, with the support of the Department of Education, 
Punana Leo children in Honolulu and Hilo are continuing their 
Hawaiian immersion experience at the kindergarten and first- 
grade levels. The .newlv initiated Hawaiian iminersion classes in- 
clude Punana, Leo children and children who have no previous ex- 
perience using Hawaiian. The teachers are graduates of our univer- 
sity Hawaiian language programs. The materials used have been 
provided by our organization and through the efforts of parents in- 
volved. 

In the past 2 years we have made more contacts with- other im- 
mersion programs in the United States and elsewhere. The evi- 
dence shows that children in immersion programs surpass other 
children in English usage after an initial lag in the first few 
grades. 

* Children educated through immersion develop a sensitivity that 
gives them an overall advantage when, learning a second language. 
Those y;ho are involved in indigenous language revitalization im- 
mersion programs like the Punana Leo experience special benefits 
in terms of empowerment, reclamation of education within the cul- 
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ture; involvement of entire famiU^^ and a feeling of . special worth 
as,the:lxjarers.^of-a linguistic heritage that would otherwise have 
^be^h lost 

I:am^nfiderit^}mt children e^ through the Hawaiian lan- 
guage today will be special leaders of the Hawaiian people in the 
:future; About 90 years ago, when the Hawaiian medium schools 
were alwj&h(^^ Hawaiian speakers had the highest lit^eraQr rate of 
anyvethnic group in 'Hawaii; Hawaiian speadters who had studi^ 
Jlnglish as a &ecpnd«lang^ English w:ell. 

Hawaiians to follow the Anglo-American ethnic 

grpupV ideals of 90 years. Instead of moving ahead, 

we have experienced an\e^^^ fall. We now have one of the 
lowest Mucatibnal achievement .levels of any ethnic Jgroiip in 
Hawaii. We speak rw-ither Hawaiian or standard &iglish,vbut use 
pidgin jBnglish. 

, The set of ethics contained in our traditional inanner of interac- 
tion through the Hawaiian language has b^n lost among our 
young people, and we also have numerous social problems. We 
cannot even.fiilly understand or participate in our ovm culture. 

We are^ committed to inaproving the Hawaiian, situation. I&iowl- 
edge of Hawaiian culture and history is the .basis that motivate us. 
We shall become inspired by our past' and corifident'iri our future. 
Our tradition tells us, "I ka 'olelo n5 ke ola; I ka 'olelo no ka 
make"-^"In language there is life; in language there is death." Our 
motto iii the 'Aha Punana Leo is, "E ola ka 'olelo Hawai'i"— "Let 
the Hawaiian language live, for the language can give that life 
back to our .people.. Mahalo; 
The Chairman. Thiem very much. 

Under the State certification, can these children move right on 
into the second grade? 

Ms. Kamana. Well, we assume that they will go on to the second 
grade, and DOE is how going to evaluate their work in their kin- 
dergarten and first-grade class. 

The Chairman. How long have you had this program? 

Ms. Kamana. We just started in September of this year. 

The Chairman. So, you have not had time to really observe and 
evaluate? 

Ms. Kamana. Well, the Department of Education gives all enter- 
ing and kindergarten children a test, the Missouri Test, and they 
did that for these children. We also designed a test in Hawaiian, 
and it's kind of like an SAT test, testing; their language arts skills 
and mathematics.skills, problem solving, and we gave that to them 
in October of this year and intend to give them the same test at 
the end of the year. 

The Chairman. How much does it cost to participate in this pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Kamana. Being in a public school, the kindergarten-first 
grade program is free. In the Punana Leo program, for preschool 
aged children parents pay a tuition of $150 a month. They are also 
required to come to language classes once a week and to do SV2 
hours of in-kind service at the school. And they understand this 
when they come for an interview at the beginning. 

The Chairman. And this is firom 7:30 a,m. to 5 p.m,? 
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. Ms./Kamana. Yes; well, they can come as early as 7:30 in the 
m6rning,l7j30 in Hilo. 

Mt. &mmA. Well, because ye have a different—most of the par- 
ents on Oahu, two parents work, so we open at 7 a,m., just one-half 
hour earlier: 

The:CHi|uDb|iAN. And the;chUdren are studying all that time? 

Mr, KnmjRA. No; actuaUy, we pfficiaUy b^fin the program at 8:30 
in thfe.mohiing.3ut .We have similar to a JMonte^ri set-up in the 
school; where they have individual work tasks that they can get in- 
volved with. There is a special! way that they are to use these ac- 
tivities. And staff is there to help them arid assist therii. This is in- 
formal: ^ 

But,;of course, tiie major objective of language immersion is al- 
-ready occurring as soon as they come to the school. 

The Chairman. I gather there is a waiting list. 

Ms. Kamana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KiMURA. Oh, yes. A long waiting list, especially oh Oahu. 
Hilo has pne, and Kauai too. 

The Chairman. And you are now accommodating how many? 

Mr. Kjmura. We are only allowed 19 at the church facility that 
we are using on Oahu. By square footage we are allowed only 19, so 
we have 19. 

Ms. Kamana. We have about 75 altogether. 

Mr: KiMURA. Altogether, yes, 75 or so. 

The Chairman. Ifeve you studied the Kamehameha Elementary 
Education Program that we hav been discussing here? 

Mr. KiMURA. I have not studied it. We live m Hawaii. We hear of 
it. I have a brother-in-law who is the principal of the Kohala 
school, Kohala elementary and high school, and Project KEEP is 
being used there. I hear about that project there from him. I have 
not personally taken a study of the program. 

The Chairman. So, you are not able to provide us with your 
analysis or evaluation of it? 

Mr. KiMURA. We did make informal efforts to meet with staff of 
Project KEEP, and this' was to be maintained as an informal meet- 
ing. I reially think they learn more about Punana Leo than we did 
about them. They asked many questions. We were very interested 
in their emphasis on language arts. 

Ms. Kamana. We have had .opportunity to go and meet with 
them informally. 

Mr. KiMURA. Informal. 

Ms. Kamana. In/Honolulu as well as on Hawaii. I have met with 
Myron Thompson KEEP administrators teachers, researchers and 
parents. 

The Chairman. And you beliave that the only way your program 
can work is the total immersion approach? 
Ms. Kamana. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank you very much, Ms. Kamana. 

Ms. Kamana. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Kimura. 

Mr. Kimura. Thank you very much. Mahalo. 

The Chairman. Our next witness is the Tribal Council secretary- 
treasurer and chairman of the Choctaw School Board of the Choc- 
taw Tribe, the Honorable Beasley Denw)n. He is accompanied by 
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Ms; iDorisVHar^^ the tribal director of education of the Choctaw 
Tribe of Philadelphia, MS. 
Welcpme; Mrj^Denson?' 

STATEMBNT^bF HON. BEASLEY DENSON, TRIBAL COUNCIL SEC- 
RETARYiTREASURER, AND CHAIRMAN, CHOCTAW SCHOOL 
BOARD, CHOCTAW TRIBE, PHILADELPHIA, MS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DORIS HAKr,1«m OF EDUCATION, CHOCTAW 

TRIBE : * ^ 

Mr.-^DENSON. Honorable.Sehator liiouye and committee members, 
my name is Beasl^ Densoii. I am secretary-treasurer of the Tribal 
Coimcil.of the/Mississippi Band :6f Chcx;taw Indians and chairman 
of the Choctaw Sch Board. With me today is Doris Hart. She is 
our tribal education director and technical.assistant to the Choctaw 
School Board. 

We are very pleased to have this, opportunity to speak on the im- 
portance of culturally relevant education for Indian children and to 
describe the approach taken by the Mississippi Choctaws in this 
area.^ ^ 

Briefly, let nie talk about the educational history. The.Mississip- 
prChoctaws have had a late start in education. Unlike many other 
tribes which received educational services early in their dealings 
with the United States, we were systematically denied access to 
any education at all. For almost 100 years from removal until the 
1920's, there was little schooling. 

BIA elementary schools were ^adually built in the 1920's and 
i930's, but no high school was built xmtil 1964. Because of segrega- 
tion, Choctaw students were unable to attend public schools in Mis- 
sissippi and had to go out of State to boarding schools for high 
school. 

As a result of these circumstances, there is an absence of formal- 
ly educated or trained adult trib^ members. There are only 85 col- 
lege, graduates in the tribe's history, and nearly half of the tribe's 
high school graduates have earned that certification through the 
,tribal iadult ^ucation program which was established in 1972. 

The Chairman. How large is your tribe? 

Mr. Denson. Pardon me? 

The Chairman.<How large is your tribe? 

Mr. Denson. Approximately 5,000. 

The Chairman. And 85 are college graduates? 

Mr. Denson. Yes; as of this day. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Denson. Our current educational system, virtually all Choc- 
taw students attend the six reservation schools which are still oper- 
ated by the BIA with oversight by one unified school board. There 
are six community elementary schools. For high school, students 
ride buses into Choctaw Central High School, or those from more 
remote communities live in the dormitory which is operated by the 
tribe, which we just recently contracted from the bureau. 

This school system is extended by tribally administered educa- 
tional programs which operate withm the school system, providing 
direct student services in bilingual education, special education, 
and coUege^preparatory assistance through Upward Bound. 
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There are i,lQO students in .the school this year; There are 77 
teachers, of whom only 15 are Indians. The tribe, apart from the 
BIA, has a large aiid , diverse education department whose pro- 
grmns ra,ige ^from preschool, bilingual, handicapped, adult, voca- 
tional, amd higher educate rehabilitation, arid other 
such specialized areas or seryices. 

The lack of educational progress: As the tribe has expanded its 
Governmental: and' economic development operations, the failure of 
the reservation schools became increiasingly evident. 

On the reservation, within the tribal Governnient and the tribal 
business system there is a growing need for tribal meml>ers with 
greater academic and communication skills. Unfortunately, much 
of the work force has been found to lack the basic skills needed for 
many reservation jobs-or even for entry into training programs for 
these jobs. Qiocte^ schooKgraduates have serious skill defi- 
ciencies, with niost unable to score well enough on the college en- 
trance examinations to even get into a conimunity college. Since 
1979* the average grade-level equivalency for high school seniors 
has been below ninth grade. 

Our response: Tribal culturally specific, comprehensive curricu- 
Jum. As a result of these shortfalls, the tribe has set out to improve 
the existing school system, including planning for tribal contract- 
ing of all BIA schools on the reservation. As the first step in this 
m^or reform effort, the tribe conducted a Choctaw school study, a 
systematic examination of all factors, which includes schooling on 
the reservation/ The purposes of the studies were the following: 

One, investigating tribal and parental conceriis regarding the 
poor performance of the schools; two, documenting probable cause 
for school performance inadequacies; and three, developing a slate 
of educational system reforms. 

This three-phased study was based on sound research design and 
conducted carefully. A team.of Indian and non-Indian educational 
researchers spent nearly a year completing 12 separate studies. 
Through this research, the tribe now has comprehensive informa- 
tion outlining the educational problems and suggesting points for 
reform. 

According to the Choctaw school study, a major deficiency in the 
Choctaw school system was the absence of an organized school cur- 
riculum. Course content and instructional practices had little or no 
bearing on: one, history, culture, and contemporary nature of Choc- 
taw life; two, the academic potential of Choctaw students and the 
trends in their learning styles; and thriee, student need for experi- 
ential learning opportunities. 

The findingps of the Choctaw school study were reported to the 
Tribal Council, the school board, all school administrators and 
teachers, and to the tribal membership at large in 1984. Through 
cooperative planning, there was broad agreement by the school 
board, the tribe and the Bureau of Indian, Affairs school adminis- 
trators that school reform should begin by addressing the curricu- 
lum deficiencies. 

The Choctaw school board sponsored several extended meetings 
with community members, curriculum specialists, education sper 
cialists, and tribal and BIA education staff. During this time we 
gained a solid understanding of the kind of careful curriculum de- 
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velopmeht and implementation process which would be necessary if 
Choctaw studen^^ were to find both their own and the world out- 
side tKe reservation and their schools. 

Both the Choctaw school board and the Tribal Council are com- 
initted to the developm^^ culturally 
appropriate curriculum' for all schools^ We know that this will be a 
lengthy process. However, we are detemiined that it will be care- 
fully done,,and we are confident that students will benefit. 

Dom Hart, whb has responsibility for coordination and imple- 
mentation in all schools jEuid reporting progress to the school board, 
will* describe:how the curriculum works in the schools. 

The CHiURiiiAN. Thank you. 

Ms. Hart, ' 

Ms. Hart. In the course of researching and considering solutions 
to the prpblem of educational imderachievement on the Choctaw 
Reservation, we found compelling evidence that diminished student 
achievement was linked to the absence of culturally congruent cur- 
riculum and educationally sound instructional practices. 

We fdso found that Choctaw students were attending school with 
fewer textual and instructional references to Qhckitaw life and cul- 
ture,, thereby creating a cultural void in which students found no 
point, of reference for themselves as Choctaw or for their family 
life. As a result, students could' often see little value in what they 
were learning. 

Tribal definition of curriculum development: In this task of 
really altering the course of education in the Choctaw schools, both 
the school board and the BIA supported an approach to the cur- 
riculum development which would do several thin^:; first, synthe- 
size sound educational standards, current events, tribal heritage 
and culture, and external experiences; two, provide for meaningful 
participation by tribal representatives and parents; and three, 
train teachers for implementation. 

There was. further agreement that a broad definition of curricu- 
lum would be adopted, one which would assure that curriculum 
would not be merely limited to scope and sequence of skills and a 
few tribally specific pieces of instructional materials. Rather than 
treat the- culture of the students through such add-ons to a stand- 
ard elementary curriculum as courses in tribal studies, field trips, 
traditional arts instruction, the tribe has opted instead to fully in- 
tegrate, to infuse those things uniquely Choctaw into the total cur- 
riculum so that learning occurs through natural references to 
Choctaw life. 

Curriculum as defined at Choctaw involves the following: one, 
the course offerings; two> the documents which express the curricu- 
lum, such as reading, mathematics, language arts, science, and 
social studies guides which are being developed specifically for 
Choctaw schools; three, the instructional process which transmit, 
transpose, and translate the documents of the curriculum; and 
four, the interactions and experiences of indi\"iduals. 

This view of curriculum stresses the important role of the class- 
room teacher in planning student experiences, since it is the teach- 
er who takes the texts, curriculum guides, learning packages and 
other resources and uses them as tools to meet the objeiitives. 
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;*ae cuxTiculum, when fully installed in the schools, will be one 
that, matches content with students' experiential and academic 
need with tribal cultural precepts and language, and with tribal, so- 
cietali and economic goals. . 

Program^ details: Immediately after the school board directed 
that action be taken in the curriculum reform, the tribe, working 
in cooi^eration with the BIA schools, developed an extended plan 
which would result in the achievement of this major step in educa- 
tion refonri. The work is wiell underway, with a number of major 
tasks already completed. 

I will briefly outline what has been done to date. First, a system- 
atic scope and^isequence of objectives based on State accreditation 
policy, Bureau of Indian Affairs minimum standard for education, 
ahd' tribal goals has been developed, field tested, and revised. The 
Choctaw school board has adopted this as the official outline for in- 
struction for all schools; 

Two, instructional objectives which meet the desired standards in 
rboth tribal; experiential, and elementary content areas have been 
developed; 

Three, these objectives are being bound to piractice in the schools 
through the use of curriculum mapping and trie analysis of the cur- 
ricular maps to validate the objectives at grade levels; 

Four, curriculum units which address the subject matter and ex- 
periential heeds of Choctaw children and adhere to the content ob- 
jeiitives have been written by a team of Choctaw and non-Indian 
teachers with extensive input for content and resources from tribal 
archives, the tribal Government, and community representatives. 

During the current year the curriculum units will be field tested 
and revised for broad use at the K-8 level in all six schools. Next 
fall, this program will be ready to move into its final and most es- 
sential phase, that of implementation and institutionalization into 
the ongoing instructional process of the school, the acceptance and 
routine use of the hew instructional program by all elementary 
teachers and principals. 

At this time,, teachers will try out and revise units of instruction, 
will learn to teach without the sole reliance on the textbook, and 
will receive assistance in becoming conversant with Choctaw cul- 
ture and student learhing preferences. 

We realize that our approach may appear to be a lengthy, de- 
tailed one. However, we have seen and the literature has confirmed 
that teachers will not usually use locally develo^d curriculum 
unless that work has been properly sequenced, is adequate in 
scope, has been validated, and offers an array of resource packages. 
There is ample evidence in the literature to the failure of educa- 
tional and particularly curriculum reform in the most conventional 
manner. Here, we are attempting curriculum reform in a most ex- 
ceptional nature. We are working to have teachers rely on a com- 
pletely new references as a vehicle for teaching conventional aca- 
demic subject matter. 

Because of our strong belief that this approach to education for 
Choctaw children is a sound one, we have elected to work with 
care, with attention to concerns raised at each point by parents, by 
teachers, by evaluators, and hy the school board. As a result, we 
are allowing time for field testing and revision in the expectation 
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that our final; product will successfully treat many of the educa- 
tional sKortfalls in the Clioctaw schools. 

The results of this work are, of course, not yet known. Initially, 
school board and Tribal Council response has been very positive. 
Generally, teacher and administrator response has been very good. 
Data which will be collected during this school year as the units 
aire field tested will serve as an indicator of student response, and 
within thie next three to five years I hope that we v\dll be able to 
return hei^ iemd' reiwrt both academic and self-esteem gains by 
CJhoctaw children. Thank you. 
The Chairman. Who initiated the Choctaw school study? 
Mr. Dbnson. Who initiated it? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Denson. The tribe, the Tribal Council, Chief Martin. 
The Chairman. It wasn't the BIA? 
Mr. Dbnson. No. 

The Chairman. Did the BIA subsidize the study? 
, Mr. Dbnson. A certain portion of it. We used a lot of ANA funds, 
ANA funds. 

The Chairman. But this was a tribal initiative? 
Mr. Dbnson. Right. Totally the tribe's. One of the things we 
found out was that as far as curriculum and the bureau's efforts, 
sometime in the early 1960's was the last time they thought about 
curriculum scope and sequence. 

The Chairman. Did the Bureau attempt to do anything in the 
past, realizing that the statistics were bad? 

Mr. Denson. I think there hwe been some efforts. But they 
would make one study and then a couple of years later come in 
with another one, such that it really created more, chaos than alle- 
viate the problems at that point. Aiid I think that was a question 
on our part when we initiated this, that it will be Just another 
study that is going to be filed later and just shelved. 

Ms. Hart. Back in the early 1970's there were several summers 
that teachers would work for 4 weeks writing curriculum and then 
somehow it never got typed up and put into practice. 

The Chairman. So, the only good that the BIA studies served 
was to provide employment for someone? 

Ms. Hart. Well, this was during the time that r op\e were on 
salary full-year, in that period of the BLA history. 

The Chairman. Can you share a copy of this study with the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Denson. Yes; in fact, I have a study of the demographic 
survey of the Choctaw. 
The Chairman. Is that the school study? 
Mr. Denson. This one is the school study. 
The Chairman. May we have a copy of that? 
Mr. Denson. Sure. We will let you have a copy of this one, too. 
The Chairman. It will be made part of our files, 
gnformation to be supplied is retained in committee files.] 
The Chairman. When do you think you will be able to advise 
this committee as to whether your program is a success or not? 

Mr. Denson. I would say in 3 to 5 years, primarily because this 
is something new. In fact, today we are trying with the schools— 
and the possibility that the tribe might contract in another year or 
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two and that might swing things a little bit and we might need a 
few more years after that; b ^ <x 

l]ie:CiiAiRMAN. You^ 1,200 students in your school system? 

Mr. Denson. iris 1,100. ^ 

The CARMAN. And how many school teachers? 

Mr. Denson. We have 77. 

The Chairman., Of that, how many are Choctaw? 

Mr. Denson; Approximately a dozen. 

The Civ^iRMAN. A dozen? 

Mr. Denson: Right. We have 15 Indians, but local Choctaws I 
would say are about 13 or 14. 

The/CH^RMAN. How many of your 77 teachers are bilingual, 
English and employment? 

Mr. Denson. None* 

The Ckairman. None? 

Ms. Hart. Other than the Choctaw people, 
j^. MnDENSON. Yes; other than Choctaws. The Choctaws are totally 

The Chairman. Do you have a special teacher training program? 

Mr. Denson. That is one of the things that is lacking. We don't 
have any sound development program nor orientation for new 
teachers.,And we are gomg through some growing pains currently 
Deqause the btate of Mississippi is also going through reforms. 
They haye the Education Act of 1982, which really caused the 
tribe^I guess it gave the tribe the impetus to try to do something 
as. well as what the State is tnririg to do. ^ 
. The Ch^rman. Can I ask the professor a question now? Keeping 
m mind the diversity of language and cultures, is it feasible to es- 
tablish a teacher training program to teach natives from different 
tnbes and nations? 

^ Mr. Tharp. Is it feasible to establish one for a pan-Indian kind of 
program? 

The Chairman. Yes; because obviously not every, university has a 
trammg program. ^ 

Mr. Tharp. Yes; it is. There is a very good example of that, for 
e^^Ple, at the University of British Columbia. 

The Chairman. Would it be feasible for Choctaw teachers to be 
trained at the New Mexico University? 

Mr. Tharp. Oh, indeed. Indeed it would. Now, the field training 
would be a different issue. So the field training could take place in 
a distant site. ^ 

9? j'^^^- ^^^y colleges and universities are there in 
the United States that would provide culturally oriented teacher 
traming programs? 

Mr.^ARP. Well, there are very few to my knowledge. We have 
attempted to assemble a list of those, and I am not sure that we 
have scoured up every one. But 1 believe that it is less than 10. 
rhe Chairman. Could you provide us with your list, sir? 

Mr. Tharp. Yes, I will. 

[Information to be supplied follows:] 

The University of Hawaii. 

The University of Nsw Mexico. 

The University of Alaska. 

The Eastern Montana State College. 

Arizona State University. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Denson. 

Mr. Denson. I might add that the Choctaw— one of the quesr 
tions you had earlier with the other group was what percentage of 
your people, even the youngsters, speak Choctaw— ours is about 
95 percent. 

The Chairman. And of your 77 teachers only 15 can speak the 
language? 

Mr. Denson. Right. I think that the emphasis that we are going 
to place on these teachers is, one, philosophy and the concept of 
what we want to teach, and those types of things I think is the key. 
i just don't think that sometimes universities teach teachers to be 
teachers; I think they just get them through college, and that's 
about it. . " 

The Chairman. Does your board of education determine the cur- 
riculum and teaching programs? 

Mr. Denson. Right. 

The Chairman. And educational program? 
Mr. Denson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How do you feel at this stage? 

Mr. Denson. I feel very positive. Under the bureau system we 
were supposed to have six different school boards, and we came in 
and said that this is one tribe, we want one school board. And that 
was the beginning, and I think we are heading in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Are there any early signs of success or failure? 

Mr. Denson. I think there are some signs of improvements. It's 
my understanding that the ACT scores, the college entrance test 
scores, have been improved somewhat this year. 

The Chairman. What about your attendance record? 

Mr. Denson. We have problems as far as attendance. I think it's 
probably the same at this point. 

The Chairman. No improvement? 

Mr. Denson. None. Not— well, I couldn't sit here and say yes or 
no on that. I am not knowledgeable. 

The Chairman. What about your dropout record? 

Mr. Denson. It gets up to 70 percent, as the stu^ly would reveal, 
when they get into 12th grade. 

The Chairman. The dropout rate is 7C percent? 

Mr. Denson. Right. Once they reach 12th grade. And it is even 
higher for special-ed people. 

The Chairman. We will be following your progress very closely, 
as we will the others, because I believe that this is very basic in 
Indian country and I think it's about time we did something about 
it. 

I thank you very much for your attendance here. 

Mr. Denson. Senator, we thank you. And we've got to run. 

Ms. Hart. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Our next panel consists of the executive director 
of the Leuppe Boarding School of Arizona, Mr. Mark Sorensen; ,the 
director of research and development for Indian programs. North- 
west Region Education Laboratory, of Portland, Oregon, Mr. Joe 
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Coburn; and the chairman of the legislative committee, National 
liidiah Education Association of Washington, Ms. Rose Robinson. 
• Who will speak first? Mr. Sorensen? 

STATEMENT OF MARK SORENSEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LEUPP 
BOARDING SCHOOL, LEUPP, AZ 

Mr.. Sorensen. I would like to thank you. Senator, for having the 
opportunity to speak before you and the staff members. I would 
like also to express my real gratitude to see the extension of con- 
cern for culturally appropriate programs extend to the, Hawaiian 
Islands and back again. I 

Lam particularly proud of the KEEP project .'because it was 7 
years ago. when I was principal at Rough Rock Demonstration 
School that I became acquainted with Dr. Tharp, and he and I 
began to work on implementing the KEEP project at Rough Rock. 
It is very gratifying to see that that is continuing and being suc- 
cessful. 

Leupp Boarding School is located about 45 miles outside of Flag- 
staff on the Navfigo Reservation. It is a school, ^ kindergarten 
through, ninth grade, of 400 students. For 27 years we were a BIA 
school, and in 1986 the school, board and I worked hard with the 
community to transform the school into a 638 contract school. At 
that point we devoted ourselves to some policies that the school 
board decided to address and that the school boiard decided had not 
been adequately addressed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
^ I would like to point out that in thh issue of the Arizona Repub- 
lic it talks about fraud in Indian country, a billion-dollar trail. 
There are a number of pieces of information, but one of those that 
was most noticeable reflects exactly what our school board decided 
to address. 

About 48 percent of the Indians Nationwide indicated in the 
survey that tney think alcohol and substance abuse is the number 
one problem on reservations, 36 percent indicated they felt that un- 
emplojonent is the number one problem, 16 percent indicated edu- 
cation is.the number one problem, and 15 percent said cultural loss 
is number one. 

What I would like to submit today is that by approaching educa- 
tion in a culturally appropriate way, we can address all of those 
problems and they do not need to be considered insurmountable. 

Leupp Boarding School, Inc. is committed to the commonsense 
idea that the best way to teach any student is to build upon the 
strengths in learning that that student has already develop^ when 
he comes to school. Cultural education, in our view, should focus on 
how students learn as well as oh what they learn. We cannot adapt 
everything, of course, that we do in school to the way that things 
are learned in the home. 

But we have found three mfigor learning styles that we feel are 
really useful; that is, they fit the home environment with the 
school environment and it helps learning in both situations. We 
found that expecting children to have their own responsibility of 
making their own decisions is a critical element in the way that 
they learn at hon^e. Children on our reservation are expected at 
the age of 5 or 6 to go out and herd sheep in the desert, sometiri^es 
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several miles out into the desert to a water hole and then several 
miles back. Many principals aiid teachers on the reservation have 
been shocked when they have asked "the parents of the children 
why they aren't going to school and the parents have indicated 
that the children decided they would not go to school. 
O But that emphasizes the r^ponsibiliiy that, children are given in 

making their own decisions. The sequence of learning that happens 
at home we found is also important. Adult modeling, where in 
horseback riding an uncle might saddle a horse, ride, and the chil- 
dreia would watch, is followed by prompted practice where children 
might try to ride with the help of their older siblings. That, in 
turn, is. followed by independent practice, where the children will 
ride hprses to herd the sheep themselves. 

Another critical element that we found in home learning, is the 
emphasis on group accomplishment, as was mentioned by the 
KEEP people. jSmafi-group accomplismnent is evident in traditional 
ceremonies where the whole family will work together to accom- 
plish the ceremony, or in basketball when teamwork is all impor- 
tant. Basketball is at a fever pitch on the reservation, and it shows 
that competition between groups is fierce, but cooperation is the 
way withm groups. 

We have approached thet major problems mentioned before in 
our community. Each of those m£gor problems has been approached 
by using these culturally relevant styles.of learning. The cultural 
learning styles have impacted our academic program. We have a. 
mastery learning pro-am and a bilingual science program that 
are part of the material' that"is in the folders, and I would request 
that these articles, Mr. Chairman, be made part of the record. 
The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 
Mr. SoREKSEN. Thank you. 

This cultural learning style involving high expectation of student 
responsibility has impacted, our academic .program. The students 
are given a mastery test, and 100 percent mastery is expected of 
the students. But-tney make their own decisions as to when they 
are going to take their test. This program has impacted on ail our 
children, kindergarten through sixth grade. 

The modeling, prompted practice, and independent practice I 
mentioned before is accomplished by the teacher's demonstrating 
the new skills to the students; then the students are given a chance 
to practice the new skills in small steps with the teacher promptr 
ing them' when necessary. Finally, the students practice tne new 
skill independently. 

Thirdly, the group achievement, or the emphasis on small-team 
approach, is deuonstratea.when the students are e^nected to reach 
niastery by being taught to the whole /-'ass the new fjssons and re- 
viewing to the whole class the lessons i ..at need to be reviewed. 

An example of the product of this kind of teaching is represented 
by the average 11 NCE gains our students have made per year for 
the past two years on standardized tests. The other kind of product 
is the bilingual plant study done by our studente with cooperative 
inairuction from an Anglo botanist and a Navajo medicine man 
well-versed in the uses of local plants. 

This booklet, which has pictures of the local plants, and docu- 
ments their uses from traditional sources and their uses from^ 
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^modern science, IS the first of its kind in the Little Colorado River 
Valley.:It was producedvby our students going oiit with an Anglo 
'scientist and;a Navs(io medicine man ^aria.blending. that informa- 
4iohit^ether in a cW^ ^ 
^ TKelinipad of abuse pre- 

Teritibh tisVrelev^^ to some sixth-grade students not 

too long ago fiuid foimd; cut that 'threeniuaxtiBrs of 'ti^^ 
students: had abused some kind, of inhalant tlmt year—thre^ 
tere of the siifth-^ that I talked to. So, We approached that 
"problem using these "three elements of cultural 'learning 

styles; The^^^s^^ their own/decisibn. We 

.guid^^stude^^^^ to detoxification centers and'to juyenile detri- 
tion perife^ see the results of abuse by mder youth. We 
knew that they would have to niake.their own decisions aliout how 
much nsk they would take that would place them in one bf these 
places. ... ^ ' 

Werdid the modeling, prompted practice, and: independent prac- 
tice tby sponsoring family outings where we brought /par ents and 
high-risk students together to practice.having eiyoyable, times with- 
out alcohol or substances. As part of this program, we included 
eldera from the^coinmunity to teach traditional crafts to students 
in a traditional way. \ ^ . ^ 

Tlie group, a^^ was achieyed by setting up teams 

made up of parents, staff, and students to work on how to increase 
communications by increasing teainwoirk. Alcohol and substance 
abiiae is.a very, very serious problem all over the reservation,. but 
we believe it is soniething that can be handled by culturally appr<H 
priate style of teaching. 

We also noticed thatthe impact on cultural learning styles is eyi- 
dent .on the imeinpldyinent problem. We have started an.entrepr^ 
neurial program with our junior-high students. They are operating 
on high expectations becaiise we have set up an expectation of 
their being able to^ set up small businesses, small profit-making 
businesses. Remember that these small businesses will be run en- 
tirely by junior-high students! . ^ 

The sequence, of .learning is indicated like this: Classroom teach- 
ing of busing, and presentation by local businessmen to the stu- 
dents as the first step. The second step is accomplished when 
adults are working with students on profit-making ventures. The 
third step is done when students form their own: entrepreneurial 
teams. 

The teamwork emphasis is maintained by our making:sure that 
the entrepreneurial groups learn first to cooperate in order to 
create a^ needed product. Here I have brought with me a jar of 
Navajo salsa which was totally made from start to finish by local 
Navajo students. The students went out to our local farm, they har- 
vested the tomatoes, the onions, the chili peppers that were grown 
by the Navaio farmers in our community. The students bought 
.those vegetables, they brought them back to the school, they 
canned those vegetables, they created the label, they did every- 
thing; connected with this project. Having gone through it with 
them, I can say that if they could make jars of salsa, and sell tiie 
hundreds of jars of salsa that they have sold, I believe that they 
can create a real economic revolution on the reservation. 



i:Fthahk-yott for giving me the time, to speaL 
jfte C%AiiUi^ The Leupp Boardmij School is on the Navwo Res- 
ervation? r'; ^ ^ 
. ,Mr- Sorsnsen: Yes, sur;/ 
The ChAirbc^ 

- »RjH^ It wasXBiA school until 1986, at which time it 
oeccme a;638 contract 
^ The:CHAmkAN. An many students? 

Mn SoKENsm; There are 400;. 

The CH>URkAN.:How many instructors? 

Mr; S6BHraE^I,:T^^ ^ 

The Ch^gr!^^ how many are Navajo? 

Mr; SoRKNiraN.^T^^ 20 Navfgo. All of those 20 are bilingual. 

.Biddentally,/SeM we have a bilingual science program I 
mentioned^ in which the kidfj are taught in^Navigd about science, 
kindei^arten throi^ thin! grade. 

The Chairhan. All of your students are bilingual? 
;Mr. SoRENi^. Approximately* 88 percent of our students are 
fuUy biMguai. . 

Ilie GHiURM^ about the 12 percent? 

Jtfi SoRENSE^^ The other 12 percent are either mdn'^lingual 
Navajo or monolingual Ehg^^ 

The Ci^ntMAN. To carry but the prc^ram that you have de- 
scribed, are you receiving special grants from BIA or any other 
source? ' 

Mr. SoRENSEN. One of the reasons we bec^une a contract school is 
because the ELA. did not fohds to carry out exemplary 

programs. We did get funded for a tlrree-year project as a model 
demonstration pr^am of entrepreneurial development from ANA 
ttobugh the Department of Health and Human Services. We got 
fimded from Title Vn for ou^ bilingual science program, and from 
Title IV^^pn development of some of our other matemls. 

The Chapman. I would suppose that you have the blessing of the 
Tnbal Council? 

Mr. SoRENSEN. Yes; we do. Like Rough Rock, we can only func- 
tion if we do have the blessing of the Tribal Coxmcil. The current 
chmrmaui of the Nayajo Tribe is heavily^^ economic de- 

velopment. So, this is particuJarly delightful to the curifent situa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. What is the situation in other school areas in the 
reservation? You Imve the Rough Rock and yours now. What about 
the othera. Rough Rock and places like that? 

Mr. SoRENSEN. In regards to what. Senator? The economic prob- 
lems or educational? 

The Chairman; Culturally compatible education. 

Mr. SoRENSEN;^ My belief is. that culturally compatible education 
IS appropriate in the way that the KEEP project has done it any- 
where.. 

The Chairman. Are they carrying it out on other parts of the 
Navajo Reservation? 

Mr. SoRENSEN. It would vary. For example, in our community 
students are closer to metropolitan areas, they are a little more 
cosmopolitan. But as was indicated by previous testimony, it is defi- 
nitely the case that whether it be in Hawaii or in Sioux country or 
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m Nav^Q country, the Native American attachment to the land, 
V^^e :Natiye. Amencan understanding of the importance of family 
groups, aU of tlwt I thin^ allows us to. look at the family as.beine a 
source of ways of learning; :> uv u^a 

' "^^S^^^- all -of your Navajo^peaking school teachers 
college graduates?.. 

Mr. SowajsEN. Yes; they are. And part of our title VH program 
:lias,,been to take them back to college and give them education 
leading ;to^masters degre^ so that .they can, in turn, teach not 
W lT^-.^.l^^®'^, of professionalism but at a higher level of 
skill the bmngual science cohcepts. 

TOe-QiAmMAN. Whe^ did most of your Navajo teachers receive- 
■their baccalaureates? 

.Mr.' SoMwsEN.'Most of them received it from Northern Arizona 
University in Flagstaff, which is 45 miles from our community. 

Ine Chairman. Does that university provide special courses for 
cultural compatibihty? 

^iM^'-^^^^-J^^ universities are disappointingly slow in doing 
that. Northern Anzona University has the highest percentage of 
Native-American students of any coUege in the country, and it has 
been strong on words and slow on action, in my opinion. 

The Chairman. I thank you vety much, sir. 

Mr. SoRENSEN. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cobum. 

STATEiWENT OF JOE COBURN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM, NORTHWEST 
REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, PORTLAND, OR 
Jfr. CoBURN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The. Chairman. Before we proceed, I would like to point out to 
ail of ^you. that ongmally most members would have been in attend- 
ance here, but last week,.,as a result of the economic summit meet^ 
ing that we had here, the leadership of the Congress decided to go 
.mto recess: So we are, in recess now, and so I believe there are just 
two Senators remaiiiing here. Maybe at this point I am the only 
one here._[Laughter.] . 

ooK'^o^^l^^'?^^ y°"- is Joseph Cobum. I reside at 

4l Southwest Augusta Drive in Aloha, Oregon. 
The Chairman. I notice you said Aloha? 
Mr. CoBURN. Aloha. 

TTie' Chairman; fe that a .Hawaiian community? 
Mr. CoBiiRN. Pardon me? 
The Chairman. Is that a Hawaiian community? 
Mr. CoBURN, I believe, in name only. [Laughter.l 
The Chairman; Oh. 

Mr. CoBURN. l am employed as director of the Research and De- 
, Program for Indian Education at the Northwest Region- 

al Educational Laboratory in Portland. I have been in this position 
tor 14 years. Prior to coming to the laboratory, I was a classroom 
teacher m pubhc schools, a counselor-administrator in BIA I am a 
member of the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, and have served the tribe 
ill a number of capacities over the years, including vice chairman, 
chairman, chairman of the restoration committee, and at the 



pr<^nt time I ser^^ the Klamath education committee. L am 
:Mi»Bntly »er^^ president of the Oregon Indian 

Education^ A^bdatioh and a^ past chairman of the 

education comm Northwest Indians. 

I Havef^been ^invited con- 
ceming the^^ Inman chil^en by the labo- 



fuhdM for the most pi^ of Educational Research and 

Xmprpveinent of the Departmerit of; Education^ ^d it is one . of 11 
programs^a EducatiqnrJ Laborat^ 

llie lncUan pn^am it has its own policy board 

which sets policy for the prc^am within the administrative param- 
eters^settby the laboratory's board of directors; -The 
consists of four meinbers appointed by the AffiUatro Tribes of 
Northwest Indians, one member appointed by the State chief 
school officers of Wafihihgton^ Or^ori, Idaho, and Montanfci, and 
two memters appointed by ;the labora 

This structure of the policy board within the laboratory provides 
need-HseMing, prbffTf^ technical' expertise, credibility in 

the Indicm community, £md dissemination, of information services 
for the Indian program, and has iresulted in a long list of successfiil 
products for Indian education. Among them "Tlie Itidian. readirig 
serii^; Stories and Legends of the Northwest;" three mpnograpns 
on effective practices in Indian education, teaching, curriculum, 
and an admmistratoi^ monograph; a recent study, "Reducing 
Teacher Turnover in Reservation Schools," wluch is a guide for ad- 
ministratoirs; and a fourth monograph oh drug abuse prevention is 
ne&*ly complete. 

I have included copies of some of those in the testimony that I 
sent m, and I have also included several others which I will refer 
to as attachments. 

The C^iAiRMAN. We will make all of those part of Jthe record. 

Mr/Ck)BURN. Thank you. 

The monographs have been sold in 33 different Stetes and 
Canada; 1,069 copies were sold . as of October ,1. In addition, the con-r 
tents ^f the mono^aphs have been discussed :at national, regional, 
and Ideal conferences. All feedback has been positive, arid, individ- 
uals feel that the content is relevaht.to their tribes or regions. 

I should say that the monographs are based on a value , system 
which I' believe is pan-Indian, and I think attachment number 5 
contains basically that value system. 

I mentioned the sales outside the Northwest and the reception 
outside the Northwest because I think the program, is transferable. 
The most exciting part of our program is school improvement. 
Using the^ monographs, we are producing drahiatic results in 
schools in the Northwest. It is a teacher retraining program. We do 
it onsite with total steff involvement of the schooL It took afiout 
five years to, develop the project. This is the third year of actually 
training schools. 

The staff, as I said before, work with the totel staff. They build 
leaderiship teams. They study research findings. They profile stu- 
dent performance. Phey gather baseline data; this is for their 
school. They set realistic goals based on school data. They leam 
motivational techniques for Indian students. They write prescrip- 
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bohs to cause desirable behaviors. They are supportive of each 
other s efforts. They evaluate progress, they renevf efforts and they 
' ascertain. that a gbalvhas'been accomplished. 
_ Again, I have a listing of some of the schools that have gone 
mrough the training— actually, all the schools have, gone through 
the trammg-rrahd some of their accomplishments. 

For instance. Warm Spfings,fin Oregon, reduced their incomplete 
homework a^^ from ,23 percent to 9 percent. This is in a 

four-month peri'vd. Hav^^ Junior High increased their number of 
?f^^§?^,^.*s^^<^^ 47 percen^^ percent in a seven-month period. 
Devlin Elementarj' in Havre, Montana, increased paulicipation by 
todian stude^^ from 9.3 percent to 22 percent There are a niimber 
of letter: from principals,, and it's kind of an update on what 
ttiey re doing this ye^,:and there are even better citings in those. 
These lettere are al^ 

While these^results may seem rather insignificant, it must be re- 
membered that these are types of problems at schools with Indian 
swdents that have never been reduced. The schools we serve in.the 
four Northwest States are usually those on or near a reservation 
with a sizeable population of Indian students. Nearly all are mixed 
Indian and noh-Indiah. There are no bureau schools. There is only 
one.rn the Northwest, We have cooperated with them in setting up 
their program. There is a number bf xontract schools that we work 
with. 

But what we see happening is very exciting. Teachera actually 
experience success. This is new to them; They haven't had this in 
.working wth lncU students. Most of the teachers are non-Indian. 
The teachers', attitudes become more positive. Morale goes up. And 
we see chang^ begin to occur m the schools arid in the community. 

Expecfetions of the teachers rise dramatically, and some of that 
IS pointed out in our evaluation during our testing phase, aiid it is 
mcluded in the testimony. 

I have provided for you sample training schedules, attachment 
number 4; The training can be done within five to seven months, 
we the trainers are only at the schools once a month for one to 
three hours each month. 

The advantage of the program is that it's very nonthreatening to 
toothers as it has a very positive approach. It took us a long time 
to learn that. If you come in and say, "We have the answers. You 
have been doing things wrong,'' you lose most of the teachers right 
there. 

There is ho extensive recordkeeping or report-writing by the 
teachers. The knowledge of the teachers is utilized. Very little time 
;s taken away from the teaching. Those techniques used that are 
proven to work with Indian children work well with non-Indian 
children as well. It is a program that is Indian-researched, devel- 
oped, and implemented. Trainers are experienced teachers in 
Indian education, and it is quite inexpensive. We train on a costr 
sharing basis with the schools using OERI funds and their funds. 
Recently, the State of Oregon is partially funding two schools in 
Oregon, so it's a three-way cost-sharing effort. 

It costs us about $8,000 per school, including time, materials, and 
^^y^^T^® program is funded as part of a contract between the lab 
and OERI through 1990. Although it is cut substantially. We do 
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plan on training five to . ten schools per year during the tenure of 
the.coiitract.; 

' I should'iike to . mention something else that is happening in the 
Northwest. TTie program has experienced success because of the 
cdmbihatioii of the^ lab's, expertise and. guidance, Indian, policy 
making, to guide 4he orogram, and remaining neutral politically— 
that is, ainong. mid Between the tribes. We do hot compete for 
Indian mon(ey8,^fiui(i we stay out of their^intemal problems. 

The prb^am has acted as, a catalyist for Indian education in the 
:No'rthwest,. wad as a riesult, a discussion paper was produced and 
circulated in 1983 and 1984 by the Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Spring. -That is attechment numlwlr 6: 

The;paper proposes a Icing-ra^ model for all of Indian 

educatwn^si^^^ is probably the best concept that I have seen in my 
m&y years in Indian education. . It certainly merits close consider- 
ation for any plan to improve Indian ^ education which proposes 
positive, large-sca^^ 

I might mention that the concept paper was . approved in 1983 
and 1984 by the National Indian Education Association, the Na- 
tional Congress , of Aniericah Indians, the National Tribal Chair- 
men's Association, the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, and 
each director of the Regional Educational Laboratories at that 
time. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these ideas to you, and 
IcWould be glad to answer.ariy questions. 

.Prepared stetemerit of Mr. Coburn appears in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Well, first I would like to say that the results 
which yoii consider insignificant I think are very significant, I 
think rhost encouraging. f 

I khow that in ^your background you worked as an educator and 
admiiiistratpr with the BIA.: 

Mr. Coburn: Yes. 

Thie Chairman. When:was that? 

Mr. Coburn. 1965 through 1971, 6 years as a counselor-adminis- 
trator at Chemawa Indian School in Oregon, which meant J worked 
in thie dormitories in a guidance program. I should mention I am a 
graduate of Chemawa Indian School, so it was like, coming home. 
But also 2 years as reservation principal oh the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion in Montana. . 

The Chairman. IDoes the BIA have any policy relating to culture, 
language, and education? 

Mr. Coburn. I see it cropping up now and then in some of their 
plans. I have never seen it m operation. 

The Chairman. Is there anything in writing that you are aware 
of that sets forth a national policy oh the importance of culture 
and language in the education of Indian children? 

Mr. Coburn. No. 

The Chairman. Is there any national policy that you are aware 
of within the BIA relating to the training of native teachers? 

Mr. Coburn. A national policy? No. There is a funding source, 
but I don't think there is a , policy ais to content or curricula. 

The Chairman. Is it the national policy of the BIA to "Ameri- 
canize'' Indian children? By Americanize, to do away with Indian 
culture and language? 
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Mr.'C!oBURN. That has been the policy, but I haven't been associ- 
ated with them for a number of years, 12 or 15 years. I don't know 
what their policy is right now, if they even have one. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir? 

Mr. SoRENSEN., Senator, I was a BIA principal before I became an 
executive director of a . contract school, and my thinking— that was 
just a few years ago~my thinking is that it's more a policy of ne- 
glect than it is a policy of termination or active inhibition of tribal 
^culture; 

I think that the . BIA has had for quite some time a preferential 
/hiring. i)plicy of Native Americans, but of course that doesn't 
ensure culturally appropriate attitudes. So, my thinking is that 
there is,, for example, a bilingual add^n that encourages schools to 
get extra funding through having a bilingual program. But there is 
not training really available to implement that, you have to do 
that by your own initiative. . 

, The Chairman. Is it a jpolicy of benign .neglect or deliberate ne- 
glect? 

Mr.'SoRENSEN. It probably depends on how strong the individual 
■people feel about it at the particular place that you are. In some 
places it's deliberate. / 

The Chairman. Mr. Coburh, in your programs in the Pacific 
Northwest, what is the level of BIA involvement or contribution 
other than grants? 

Mr. GoBURN. There are a number of contract schools, I think, 
nine contract schools within the area. In Montana there are seven 
community colleges. I should say the BXA provides funds for these 
and monitors. They don't implement them, nor do they run them. 
There are a couple of other community colleges that are funded 
mostly through BIA funds in the Northwest also. 

The Chairman: Is there any justification for the establishment of 
BIA-funded Indian teachers colleges? 

Mr. CoBURN. Could be, I suppose. 

The Chairman. Or Government-funded? 

Mr. CoBURN. Government-funded, certainly. I think the BIA just 
survives. That is rather rude, but I think that is what I have seen 
them do. 

The Chairman. Where did most of your native teachers receive 
their baccait creates? 

Mr. CbBUR^; Since most of them are in Montana, it v/ould be 
Eastern Montana State, the University of Montana and Northern 
Montana ^State. Farther west, the University of Washington, East- 
ern Washington, University of Oregon and Oregon State. 

The Chairman. Do these universities or colleges have specialized 
programs for Native liidian teachers? 

Mr. CoBURN, They have Indian programs. I am not that familiar 
with them as to content and curricula. They seem to be most help- 
ful— I am sorry, not all of them do. The University of Oregon, 
Oregon State. I don't know that the University of Washington does 
anymore; they did at one time. Mostly, the Montana colleges do 
have some component; they have some staff on joard, kind of -it's 
not an integrated program by any means, it's kind of an add-on. 
They get the old quonset hut over in the comer of the campus, 
type, thing. 
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:THe' CHAIRMAN. They don't have a special division or department 
of Indian education? 
Mr; CSbuw^. Not that I am aware of. 
The Chairman. T thank you very much, Mr. Cobum. 
Mr. CoBURN. Thank you. , 
The GHAiRMANVl now call on Ms. Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF ROSE ROBINSON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITtEE;;SAT?ONAL JNDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Ms. Robinson. Hiank you. Senator. I think the last time, ! saw 
you was on my reservation at First Mesa at lunch. 

The Chairman. Oh. 

Ms. Robinson. l arii hoping. 

The Chairman. It's good to see you again. 

Ms. RoBii^soN. My name is R<^ W. Robinson. 1 am submitting 
this t^timony as a representative of -the National Indian Educa- 
tion .Association, which is the largest Indian and Alaskan native 
membership organization in the United States. Our members Na- 
tionwide come from Federal reservations, non-Federally recognized^ 
tribSes and groups, urban areas and Alaskan villages. I present this 
testimony on behalf of this ^ far-flung niembership whose interests 
are in the improvement of pr6«frams and appropriate support servr 
ic^ for early-childhood education among American Indians and 
Alaskan natives. 

At the National Indian Education Association's recent annual 
conference the membership specifically acted by formal resolution 
to establish early childhood education as a major focus of the asso- 
ciation's attention and mandated< that the NIEA advocate in par- 
ticular for the'iinprovement of education for our children who par- 
ticipate in the Head Start program of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Resources. 

It is, therefore^ within these contexts that I am here today, and I 
also want to add J that in all of these contexts culturally relevant 
education is a primary interest of our constituency. 

In our brief review of abtfvities in the area of early childhood 
education among Native Ariericans, it became obvious that the 
m^or actiyity'has been the popular and successful Head Start pro- 
gra»n. This 25-year^ld Great Society initiative today provides 105 
programs on Federed Indian reservations, serving 14,000 children. 
It is a preschool comprehensive child development program primar- 
ily for three- and four-year-olds. It is not a day-care program. 

The main: problerii with Head' Start is that small tribes can't 
muster the minimum 30 eligible children to participate, so don't re- 
ceive the service. Large tribes need funds to expand. And these pro- 
grams on my reservation, the Hopi reservation, Incorporate a great 
deal, of cultural activity. And I think that is true with most of the 
other tribaJ groups across the country who are fortunate enough to 
have these programs. 

The Head StaH program has. been very successful wherever it 
has been available, and we believe that this particular program 
should not only continue but be provided with the ability to more 
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.•g«iuately meet the diverse needs of the Native American popula- 

■HA^<fn"i??1 °^ f*^°.^^® ^""^^^y of Indian Affairs funded some 
Jmonstration projects in early childhood education, but in Se 

i,o!^Jl^'*^ ^ finite and identifiable, this agency 

the will? From, its: across-the-board performance in Indian educa- 
tion over the past few years, it does liot seem ^h^ve^tEnS 

S'of'N«tf??^ «^ly,9Mdhood ^ucaLn, tL^^^^^ 
care needs of Native American children are Becoming criticfJ 
Today, the m^onty of Native American population iTS the cS 
teV^- ^^^1^^ population, the n^ S young 

&^Sf f*" T^?^" for chi^d-care services when both pS 
Sai?S£^^i^ areas provide either .priVate o^ 

w^vB Sivfi^jS^.^?;^® f«r??ces;at a tune when the traditional 

^".e f'-^its of the Head start program-exclude workine oarents 
pav.ca.;e as an expansion of the tfead Stdrt experience ffSS 
Mia should provide^some solid educational undeSninls^r -S 
Nafave Amencan chUd at the beginning of his^or hTleSnSg 

^JiL^lf},,^}'^^ to provide funds for innovative approach- 

chiMK^Sl L^^"*^^ ^J^^ i^^'*^ "^^'^h ^ the field of IndiS ekrly 
iS^ltlp'^Jr i?"g-^?nge planning. In the trad^tionS 
Sh^!^ ^^ft""®' cultural education begins at birth. Today, as the 
SSf^/Jl'^*^ b" education expands early nto the 

ril^^h^h«r?vP*^'^T^'"*y'>*^ perceptions^intermin' 
?I7i ^^^^-A^ ^ ^^"^ particular cultural conditioning. We 
?h^ eJr^^Al.^'^ ^""'^^^'^H attenffon t^ 

tiS Americans, and the Na- 

tional inman Education Association is supportive of anv initiatives 
that would work towards these goals. ^^'^^'"^ " initiatives 
We support the positions of our member groups as they appear 

prilni^v^ews"'™'^'' °^ ^""^ opportunity to 

fi,?%,^"j^^^^^^'vy°U ^P°k6 0^" funds being dried up. When were 
these funds available for demonstration projects? 

Ms. Robinson. I think about three or four years ago Perhans 
somebaly else can respond more precisely. ^ ^ 

Mr. SORENSEN. It was more than that. 

Tr,5£; A^^'^^"^!: *b?° *b^t. But the history of the Bureau of 
A&^SiS Sfli'til ^^'^^S in its approach to XcatioS 
Atter a report called the Mernman Report was issued there was 

Son Th^^fr"^ more culturally reffvantSuT 

tion. ihere are a number of books and other materials teaching 

SlKn'n'i'fS"?^ during'thrSf knd earif 

1940s, and T think dunng the 1950's, particularly at the height of 
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education development and during the 1960's the education- pro- 
grams expanded considerably. And then they began to die away in 
the 1970's, and I have no idea why. 

Th(B . programs that were being very innovative in a variety of 
ways just kind of melted away and the staff, especially at head- 
quartere,,you.krio\y, certainly went down. And now I really don't 
know what . they're doing. 

. The Chairman. Are you aware of any established national policv 
as enunciated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on education, cul- 
ture, and language? 

Ms. ROBiNisoN. Not unless it's in legislative efforts that they have 
put forth. I have not seen any. The only national .mandate that 
they have is in the Snyder Act But I. have never seen or heard 
anything that has had any kind- of statement about what the 
bureau plans to do in education except by legislation. 

The Chairman. We will be conducting hearings and^ investiga- 
tions relating to Indian (education, as you may be aware. It's a mas- 
sive investigation. The Rules Committee has authorized the ex- 
penditure of over $724,000 for this investigation. 

Have you had the opportunity to study and evaluate the pro- 
grams that have been discussed here, such as the KEEP, the Rough 
Rock program, or the Lieuppe program? 

Ms. Robinson. Not. really, because there is no national informa- 
tion on that. It is one of the critical areas, and when I was looking 
into researching for this hearing, I had to call people,, and there is 
no one place where you can get this information. So, part of mv. 
education, sitting in this room listening to all of these folks talk 
^about their programs has been exactly that: an education. A criti- 
cal need for education across the board is the ability to have this 
kind of material readily available. We keep reinventmg the wheel, 
otherwise. 

TherCHAiRMAN. You said that your national organization, which 
is>the largest, I gather, is supportive of this type of cultural lan- 
guage educational programs. But you have not made any recom- 
mendations as, to what sort of , programs would be appropriate? 

Ms. Robinson. Well,, we haven't, but we can, and we can provide 
tb^t information later if you would like, as a part of this testimo- 
ny. When. I wa£; asked to piepare material, I did not realize it was 
culturally relevant until just within the last few days. 

The Chairman. Would you do that? 

Ms. R031NSON. Yes. 

The Chairman. I think it would be e::treme]y helpful with your 
national organization being the large*5t in the Nation. I think it 
would be, helpful ^f we could get your views on what you consider 
fto.be appropriate. 

Ms. KoBiNSON. There can be no doubt .that culturally relevant 
programs are of great interest to our organization. Because we are 
a far-flung group, we have different needs with each of our con- 
stituencies. Some of our noh-Federally recognized groups do not 
have tHb kind of cultufarHackground that the Federal tribes have. 

So, each of our groups would ha^e different perceptions of what 
that m«ans. With the Federal tribes which still have a lot of their 
culture Intact, it means making sure that those things continue. 
With some other groups who have lost a good deal of that, the non- 
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S%?w'^'u^'-^' P^f ^ to.revive.those^kinds.of-stud- 

. J?h^ ibplXS^"'^ " ''^'"^"^^^ ^^^^ 

foSijf"!*!!^ ^-f little <iifferent, the organization's focus is a, little dif- 
rul^^rJ^ would be if we were simply working with one group. 
The Chairman. Ms. Robinson, I thank you very much. 
Mr. CoBURN. Senator Inouye. 
pie Chairman.. Yes,. Mr.,Ck>burn? 

lvrJrw!lw,^-J to ^ke a minute to thank Lurline 

here-for tracking me down and coercing me 
i^^Ti,^ ^ l ^' ^¥ K^ve received an eduction 
today. I have been looking for these kinds of programs for a lone 

to find, as Rose said. Thank yoii. 

The Chairman. Well, we are also struggling and starting now. 
T.?- o witn^ today is the superintendent of the Santa Fe 
Indian School, of Santa Fe, New Mexico,. Mr. Joseph Abeyt^He il 
w!St^&Sr ^^-^"-Salazar, a mem^ber of SS Santa 

This is the prize->yinning school. Once again, congratulations, sir. 

^"^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ABEYTA, SUPERINTENDENT, SANTA FE 
nv^^iJrJ ^^^^ ACCOMPANIED BY RENA 

J!J^^!l[I^i?®"^^''-^1-"^®' name is Joe Abeyta, and for the 
p ^ the superintendent of the Santa Fe Indian School in 

tMdt/^t^^M^T""- 1^ recognized, I have with me 

this afternoon Ms. Rena Salazar, a.member of our board. Mr Reeis 
Pecos was sch«iuaed;to be here, the chairman of our boirbut 
fortunately had to return to New Mexico yesterday, . 

fVi,?°K ! ^ u°* sure-about the protocol or^how I should 
h«ve .brought for you a picture that was. taken 

&d\S^Snn?a?tol^^ permission we 

[Laughteo''***^^' ^ ^ ^ smiling, any protocol will do. 

JJiankyou. Oh,.yes, I am smiling. Thank you. [Laughter.] 
ina IkA:,^ ^ ^'P^ mention that people at home are still talk- 
HfT^ ^^^"" You made a very, very positive impression on 
y°''''Sstets, and we hope that yo^will find it in your 
Sf^fe-f-I^"^.^ ''■Siiie to. come, back to Santa.Fe Indian School 

TkL^pJ? Weappreciated your visit very, very much. 
«fi!^1n^^l another recognition as the out- 

M ¥ I will be there. [Laughter.] 

in ^ 'P^^^J ^*^"^her than an hour ago 

SsSS^J^ro^ Mexico, the Secretary of the Interior, Mr.'.Hodd, 
^^t vlZ FTi' made a presentation to the assembled 

S ic'f^^; P ^ ''f^^ and had an opportunity to talk to 
the president of our student council who was loSking for me tiyinS 
t^ ^- ^"^ngements for a Thanksgiving dance, and in passing I 
asked him how was the secretary, and he said, in his opinion, "sln- 

The kids really were impressed by you. They appreciated you, and I 
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really believe that the comments that you made were quite signifi- 
cant iand important for the youngsters. 

it is with :a tremendous amount of pride that we join you today, 
and we are excited about the opportunity to share with as many 
people as possible oiir program in Santa Fe. In terms of some back- 
ground, our program was contracted for by the 19 Pueblos of New 
Mexico in 1976 iinder the provisions of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion Act. 

The dropout rate, 11 years ago, at the Indian Schopl was 60 per- 
cent The youngsters attending the school were between four and 
five years behind grade level. There were* severe problems in 
regard to substanoB abuse, particularly cdcohol and maryuana. The 
mcoority of our students came to our school as a result of being re- 
ferred by social agencies or being referred by tribal courts. 

hi 1979 we moved/ from Albuquerque to our present location in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Presently, the school is accredited by the 
Stefe of New Mexico. The school is^^accredited by the North Central 
Accrediting Association of Colleges and Universities. And. we are 
also a member in good standing with the New Mexico Private 
School Association. 

I mention these things because it is^important for me to try to 
share with people the progress th1at our youngsters have made. 

It is our opinion that in addition to many of the things we heard- 
todays that the reason for successful .programs are directly related 
to parente, directly related to the fact of ownership. Santa Fe 
Indian School is a contract school. It is a school that is owned by 
the- 10 Pueblos of New Mexico, and I believe that that is so signifi- 
cant because that sense of ownerahip lends itself to somef very, very 
positive outeomes in regards to commitment on the part of parents, 
in regard to participation on the part of parents. 

Another reason, a very, very important reason why Sante Fe 
Indian School works is because of a staff. We have got an extraor- 
dinary group of people that. Senator, are in fact educators and 
teachers. And the fascinating thing about the people that we have 
got assembled in Santa Te, in my opinion, .is that they are in the 
business because they want to be in the business. And I say that 
because we-have had experiences in the past where people stum- 
bled into the area of education and are there in many cases against 
their will. 

In regard to the education of Native American youth, it has been 
my experience that there are significant numbers of people that 
don't want to be in the business but are there because the jobs are 
available, because they need the income, but certeinly not because 
of a commitment or a sincere interest in regard to youngsters and 
promoting a quality education program. 

I can't say enough about the staff and the people that make up 
our program. 

The students at Sante Fe Indian School are a critical part of our 
succei»3 story also. Probably the most importent thing in regard to 
our students is the fact that they want to be there. I mentioned 
earlier that initially the students that came .to Sante Fe Indian 
School were students that were sent there, in manv cases apinst 
their will. And early on, we discovered that if students don t like 
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school, ifistudents don't want" vo be part of a program, there are 
mmprdrfficcdtiestoMntehd witli. . o , 

^t the present time we have^got 485. students enrolled.. At the 
beginnmg of the school year we had a waiting list of about 170 
younraters, At theibeginning of the next semester, after Christmas, 
^ M enrollingiprobably some more students. We have got- a 
fot of youngsters that .want to come. And again, the significant 
I want to be part of the prograin. 

1 think that the reason that they want to be part of the program 
18 because th^ sense bwnerehip also. They 'see. the involvement of 
then* pan>nte and their communities in our school. They have a 
sense of pnde iii regard to being: a part of this very, very special 
u • it ^e/esult is that the kids work harder, T believe. The 
i^*"* that^kids are open and avaUoble to new ideas.and'sugges- 
tions that tor soine schools or some people are a bit out of the ordi- 
naiy. ... . , 

As an example, we have mandatory study halls. We have facili- 
tiM open on \yeekends so-that students can participate in individ- 
ual study programs that they respond to well. We have computers, 
Pl^'^. computer centera on campus .thiat.are-openiand available for 
the kids, with monitors pretty much organized in a^way and with a 
schwiule that the students' convenience rather than the school or 
Stan convenience. 

In ri^ard to specific programs that we are very, very excited 
about,- 1 want first to say that the entire school is a fantastic pro- 
grmn .and we are excited about it all. But some of the more recent 
activities that^e are involving ourselves in are, first of all, a test^ 
mg program. The State of New Mexico last year through its State 
L^lature mandated that there be a competency-based test estab- 
lishwi tor ^1 students in New Mexico as a condition for graduation. 

We decided that rather than wait for four years for this to 
impact and then to sit aroiind and complain that the test wasn't, 
culturally relevant or that it was a test that didn't address in iact! 
experiences that our kids "were'havirig, wie have set about the task 
ot developing our ^own competency-based test. At this point the test 
IS being piloted, its being field tested, and we have been getting 
some interesting response' from the State of New Mexico in terms 

•ru"'^ ' aspects of our test. 

The test is significant and it's important for us because we were 
concerned that Indian kids require an education that goes=beyond 
schooS" refined education program available m a Tot of public 

As an example of that, consider for a second that if I . were to ask 
a couple of years ago my students to draw an outline of the United 
btates of Amenca, it \yould be quite easy for them to do that be- 
cause they are taught that in school. If I asked them to draw an 
outline of the State of New Mexico, probably they could do that 
vwithout any hesitation because that's part of an established or rec- 
ognized social studies curriculum. But if I asked my students to 
draw an outline pf their reservation a few years ago, I doubt if any 
of them could do that. 

If I were to have asked any of my students a few years ago to 
discuss for me the trust relationship, the special trust relationship 
that exists between them as Indian people and the United States of 
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America, I doubt that they could discuss that adequately::If I were 
to ask my studehte, questions regarding jurisdiction on the reserva- 
tion and the role of the State in their daily lives, I doubt <^hat they 
;Co'iUd answer those 

.llie point of Fe Indian School is that it is an Indian school 
owned by Indian It is a school where parents, I believe, find 

it comfortable to discuss heeds and to make suggestions in regard 
tb vprogwun, and it's because of that participation and because of 
that involvement. that we have put together a program that I think 
is beginnrng to address the heeds of our youngsters in regard to 
whotthey are and the back^ounds that they represent. 

^In addition to that, again in terms of some ^recent programs, we 
are working vei^y, very hai:d with a lamguage arts activity. Senator, 
'we felieye that if our youngsters learn tJo read in a. way that they 
enjoy mdihg, an education is available to them that is not other- 
wise available to ihefn, and we find it quite disturbing, it's upset- 
ting in some cases, that ai lot of our kids don't come from a reading 
environment A lot of the kids don't etyoy reading.. We have tried 
to piit t(%ether activities and^orgahize opportunities for kids to see 
the value, to learn the vadue of reading,, and we try to make as 
many- opportunities available for them to develop that skill. 

Similarly, \mtiiig\under the language arts heading is very, very 
important for us. Iri; working, with youngsters who have Jeft our 
school and have gonevoh to college, we are finding pui^that one of 
the m^'or concerns that they have is with regard to their ability to 
write in a way that is acceptable to a professor at a university. 

We have a .project that includes computers at the school that 
have attached to them word synthesizers. And the. reason that we 
are so excited about this new approach is becaiis rwell, new ap- 

S roach for us— is because teachers have suggested .ihat when stu- 
ents turn in .written assignments when those written assignments 
are read back lo them, the Iqds themsslyes, after they hear the as- 
signment read back, can' pick out mistake. We have got these com- 
puter labs that are available that are providing instruction in the 
area of reading and the kids I think are improving significantly in 
regard to those skills. 

Speaking also is very important for oiir kids, making reading anC 
writing^iand speaking the^three mmor components in our approach 
to develbpianguage art?/at Santa Fe Indian School. 

We have a remedial program. Senator. We have a remedial pro- 
giram; It is funded through Chapter 1. Our policy at the school in 
terms of ateiissicn is pretty much first, come, first served. And crit- 
ical to that admission pblipy .is the desure oh the part of a kid to be 
part of the school. And we get quite a broad range of abilities 
present at the school. We get quite a broad range or backgrounds 
that come to the school, and we have a remedial program for those 
kids that have the need. 

I don't know if this sounds like a contradiction to . all of this or 
not, but we have a remedial progi*am but we also require that for 
air of our juniors and seniors they maintain a 2.0 or a C average to 
continue at the school. And it is interesting that at this point we 
have only had one kid who didn't meet his 2.0. 

The kids enjoy school. They understand what the expectations 
are. And, Senator, I quite honestly believe that in many cases the 




|^?SP?-. %at ydimg Indians fail.is because the expectations are riot 
W, S^JP^igh- X think that at Santa ,Fe Indian Schobl:,we to 
pnaUeMe/our k^^ 

'^*:%y :?? K^^^ haVe abiUty, arid you 

need^to'^Pjshltherii rj a liftle^, little bit to get all that they are 
^IW>ie''M-doing. Arid: agmri, one of the maijor problems that we 
l»ye rripticed :is .toa^^^ are\a. little lazy oh occasion, 

•ana.some of the eiqiedatioM that peojple hkv^ are 'uot as 

^{HKRas^^ey shpWd be |»;get out of the, kid the full potential that 

In inward to needs.at the a lot of them— 

certamly, if, we could get millioris arid millibris of dollars, we would 
appreciate^it. Biit the reality of; the world certairily is.that riioriey 
hasr'-otten to be veiy di^ would like in that regard 

w^,bw-cer organization that we feel ai .c6riuriit'merit;ix) in terms of all 
of the .propleithat Me iriyplved in the'business of educating lridian^ 
stH^fRt?- ? honestly believe that sometimes wercompete with orie 
another to the pomt that we don't, effectively and efficiently use all 
of the- resources that are available to us to the extent that we 
cpuld.> 

;I 'believe that research has got to be a critical ;pomt in our 
agenda for the next couple of:years. I suspect .that what has hap- 
pened to Pueblo youngsters may have happened to a. lot of other 
people across the country iri regard to research. That is that a few 
years. agq.-sb many of our Indian older people got tired of people 
asking questions ismd got tured of the people writing books, and 
pretty much; got to the pomt of saying no more research on our res- 
ervations; And I respect what they did, but presently as an educk- 
tor there IS a ^oid in regard to good date. And I am anxious to talk 
to the.leadership. And we have made it a point to' have this item of 
research. on our agenda and'to try to get their.sup]^ft arid under- 
standing m riBgard to research and the rieed; the necessity of godd 
data to base choices.ori. - 

In the pasti thcwe choices were m the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the past, those choices were in.the hands of people out- 
side of our Pueblo and Indian community. Presently, those choices 
are,ours to make, and in that critical position we need to have good 
oata .upoh vrhich to base some hunches and theri to evaluate those 
hunches as we implement them, test them, arid try to determme 
what works and what doesri't work iri riegard to our kids. 

Senator, I hope that we can get some help and support for an 
Idea that I have difficulty m expressing because it may sound arro- 
gant or facetious, but nevertheless I believe that Sante Fe Indian 
bchool is a winner and I believe that winners need to be rewarded. 

I have got some very good frierids in the business community, 
and they tell me that if you go to a bank to borrov/ money for an 
enterprise, if you have a track record, if you've been able, to show a 
product, if you ve been able to show success, that the banker is 
available to loan you dollars to continue the program and to en- 
hance the success that you have had. On the other hand, if you are 
a poor busmessman and if you have not been successful as an en- 
trepreneur, you would have very, very difficult borrowing or get- 
ting support. ^ ^ 
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. - . :52, 

,**iy^inta^fe^^^ we are 

going: to jaBle to 0)nyiiiceitheiB^^ of Indian Affairs that they 
;ne^|us £^ iiiiuch tmdefstandin the 

;'tiur€a^^ mticized:^f^^^ ^d ineffec- 

t|y<^'^;ui iBVD^iolm director 
at the^Bm^e^^^ oppprtuni- 
toiit-dov^ a^ (KScuss a/rtelati^^^ that would sfllow for Sim 
, jfeMilai Schw^ to develop to a 

^further ejctent tHe:p^ how, to assist 

us^mth the^ to support and document succ^ses. 

/Jj^ai^3,yj$r^^ veiy-unporta^ in termis of a .need is aii iteni that 
Hastb^n .(^^ iei* far as I & concerned, qmte mtently 6 
the lafitffoiif or five yea s,;but wthout mucH.^ a response^ I am 
'hppingr'that^^^^ that is being considered by the Senate 

rr^armng^^ jrouth could sfoinehdw 

be^Mnehded to i^ other be diganized 'to include, 

tbstdf-Uving mcirea^ 

When S/561 was writt^ ^d when it was adopted, I believe that 
there Jwas am ove^^ there was an oversight in 

regard to coMideringrthe fact that o.ur people nedd to have salai^r 
increases Jixst.Iike eveiy ot^^ ^enpy of the Federal Gtovemment. 

31ie sitaatiori is that there. is a point of diminishing returns in 
r^ard to our-bu^ete^ is going intorrwell, 

we want to put m^^ but the budget is not 

getting any grMter^ and from year to year the costs for running 
the 8chool:are growing. 

And if I had to say something again to reiterate a point of what 
we consider to be a :cntictd aspect of our school,. it's people. I hon- 
^ly believe .that all of the computers in the world don't make a 
successful program,, all pf the biest materials, in the world don't 
make a gck>d pro-am. But in fact, what makes a good program are 
people that are committed to. responsibiUti they^ haye accept- 

ed. I believe that it's people.that make success, and if we are not 
careful, before much longer we are going to start losing some of 
those very, ve^ good people to schools acro^ thastreet and we're 
going to; be losing some of those very - good people to jobs that pay 
more. thaii.educa tors receive for the service that they provide. 

Senator, I.appreciate again very, very much having this opportu- 
nity. I know it has been a very, very long day for you. We are 
grateful for the invitetion to come to town, and w^ are appreciative 
of the interest that you have taken in Indian vouiigsters, and we 
are esi)ecially grateful for the support that you have given to Sante 
Fe Indian School. « 

If there are aiiy questions, both Ms. Salazar and myself would 
like very, very much to try to respond. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Abeyta appears in the appendix.] 
The Chairman. Well, I thank you for your testimony, and I hope 
you will send my greetings, my best wishes to your students. 
Now, your school is a.PueDlo school owned by Pueblo Indians. 
- Are all of your students bilingual? 

Mr. Abeyta. We did a survey at the end of last school year, and 
through the survey we determined that 70 percent of the young- 
sters-attending school are bilingual and speak their language flu- 
ently. 
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TheCkjmMAN. Dp you have 460 students' 

J$'-^EyTA;. We 'have 485, Senator. " 

Ihe C^iAniMAN: «6w many faculty membera are there' 
th^^^^^^'- J^- ^^^ staff. I would like to 

Sl Sw oteS^^^ faculty members if you.cohside7thS 

?t^^ •WKat percentageVare Pueblo iSSans? 
Jc^V; T'^^^H ®^*^ school community, at least 75 percent 

iJSf^^^'^^^^; Would ybu consider culture arid laneuace as an 
important part of your education? language. as an 

Mr Abeyta. ITiere is absolutely no question that Tanguaee and 
^tore IS an absolute-ah absolute-n^ecessity in fhe Sf ^S- 

tL^^e^SSSe?^ ^ '""""^ *° ^ 
Mr. Abeyta. Oh, no. There are five— as a matter nf f«/.f fUof ;« 

you are gomg to ask me do we have a bUingual procram anH 
g^^TiilS I ^ t««.yo". no, we don't hf?e aK|S 
^l^^oL^^^^u'^*^ ^^^ '^^o^^we don't have a- bUingual progSm 
LpStro^f somethmg like 28 different tril^^dS 
fS,-^ "^^^^^-^^^^ Pueblocommunity Ser^axe 
Jlof^u-®"- ^M^e stocks. And within>those, there are SoSI 
that.tdk a sumlar language but have their own dialect 
HniJi t?^^.?!.® S?" *. iinderstand the San Juan people 30 miles 

a SSidTaS'^AiH^^^v there and some Apaches. There are 

f^S\^eSS^^^^^^ - ^ 

clu^g'^SSg?'^' " P^'^-^*"^^"* '^-^ °f ^"'^tion, in- 

$5^ ^w^H Jn?"'^^-*®^'®^?:^".^^' ^ *e -neighborhood of 
St liwSSo tt;.^? ? ^-^^^ b«=a"se it includes stu- 

ISotettden?" ^'"^"^ ^ half of that, 

^e CHAiRMAii. The same ratio with Rough Rock. 
l«r foV^,wt- i ^"""^ '^-^ P'?"^^ Rock is probably under a simi- 
KSCaltrde^T^nt""'"' 

nelSSlF^^^ - 



The Chmr^^ it how?. 

Mr. ABEnrrA/cIt's dbwif to 13: 

TheCHAm^^ What was.the attendance rate? 
^ Mr. Abe^ rate 10 years ago was terrible. Sena- 

tor, lO^yeiurs^ago I woiild have kids diiriiig the course of the school 
day dnnking pn;the, football; field. Md;! would call--drinking alco- 
hol-rJ would caU staff Wd say, "Listeh, go down to the football 
field and get those kids inib school,'' ^d the response I used to get 
was, "LeWheipa pa^ out first^^^ we'll go get them." Attendr 

ancfejwas-femble.^^^^ was.miserable. 

The Chaibm^ What is it now? 

ll^. ABErirTA. Oh, attendance is something we take a; tremendous 
tobimt of pnde in. It is very, ve^ I don't know how to qual- 
ify it ekdept to: teUvyou that bri Monday morning we have a fiill 
component iand on Friday afternoon we have very fe\v kids that are 
leaymg.tefoie the last bell rings, because we have rnade it impor- 
tant; ^ . 

I love to. take people tlurough school and to show them that the 
place Jooks vacant, it looks empty because all the kids are in 
school.. It used to be that we would have kids walking ^all over. 

Senator, I don't know if you noticed our tamales wheuryou were 
at school, but there is a wooden object about that big that is col- 
ored garnet arid gold. That is our school pass. So, a lot of times, 
clear acro^ campus, if I see a kid out of class, hie will wave his' 
tamale tct, show: me. that he's got a pass and he's got permission to 
be out of school. 

The point I want to make is that iattendance is very, very, very 
important for us and we work very, very hard, and we've gotten 
good support from our leaidership in regard to getting the kids to 
school on time and leaving them in school. 

There are occasions that we have accommodated into our school 
calendar and that we have accommodated into our program where 
the tribe gets release time for the kids to participate in religiouis 
activities within their communities. So, T would like to just differ- 
entiate between those times when kids are /on leave at the request 
of the tribe to participate in cultiir^ and religious activities. 

The Chairman. What percentage of your senior class went off to 
higher education, 10 years ago, whether it be technical school, com- 
munity college, of universities? 

Mr. Abeyta. I can't remember, for 10 years ago. 

The Chairman. What is it now? 

Mr. Abeyta. Oh, it's at. least 80 percent now. And, Senator, last 
year our graduating, class received $350,000 worth of competitive 
scholarships, not from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and not from 
tribal groups. They went but and competed with the general public 
and did very, very well in that competition. And it was about 80 
percent. 

I am a little concerned that there are students that are not stay- 
ing in school. But if we do a study over a period of time, as we are 
trying to organize now, ve are finding that some kids will go for a 
year or two years, they will drop out, they will go back to school 
for another year, they will drop out again and get married, they 
will go back to school, they will drop out. 
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•xl^^ -^^^ more graduates, but they are not doing 

it the usual'way of 8tjW;m^ high school and then over a 

Mriod of four y(%s getting a d^ Many of our youngsters are 
domgfitover aperibd of s^^ 

The CHAiRBitAN. And your .graduates are domg as well.as other 
high school ^duates in colleges? Are they 'competing? 

Mr. Abeyta. I believe tiiat as time goes on, they are competing 
better; I think that initially they were experiencing some difficixl- 
ties, especiMly that now they are doing a 

mudi better job. As a matter of fact, just about three weeks ago we 
hired, two ki(te tha^^ from the school about seven years 

ago as emplbyei^ in .ouir schooL^^ 

^THe kids are succeeding. They^are competitive, and I believe that 
the numbers are going to go up and continue to go up. 

The CHAhtMAN. Well,,you have every reason to be enthusiastic 
and proud of the Santa Fe School. Once again, on behal/ of the 
committee I congratulate you on your achievement, and I hope 
that some day we can say the same for all high schools in Indian 
country. 

I thank you yery much. 

Mr . ;Abeyta. Senator, thank you very, very much, 
^e Chairman. With that, I thank all of you for helnmg us this 
afternoon.. It has .been most helpful. I hope that together we can 
work Upwards a^ . fcter educational system for our Native American 
cMdren. It won*t happen overnight, but as long as I am around 
litre, we will do something about it. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 5:40 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Provided to the Senate Committee, on Indian Affairs 
Senator Daniel K. Induye, Chairman. 



,by: 



Myron B.JThbmpson, Trustee 
Kamehameha Schools/Bishop Estate 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



November 24, 1987 



Good afternoon Chairman Inouye and members of the Senate 
Committee -on Indian Affairs. 

My name is, -Myron Thompson. Thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before your committee. I am here for three reasons: (l) 
To strongly support your interests and efforts in the area of 
early .childhood education for Native American children and for 
all children; (2) To ask your assistance to continue the 
Kamehameha Elementary Education Program at Rough Rock 
Demonstration School; and (3) To ask your support of the 
Intermountain Consortium for Native American Education in the 
expansion of this successful culturally sensitive approach to 
teaching reading to more early elementary Native American 
children in the Southwest. 

THE WEED FOR CARLY CHh OHOOD PBOCttAMS 

The institution which I represent, Kamehameha Schools/Bishop 
Estate, which provides educational services for Native Hawaiian 
children, has been supportive of early childhood intervention for 
some twenty years. We believe that prevention is overwhelmingly 
more cost-effective than remediation; that preventing a problem 
before it occurs relieves the child of the negative effects of 
learning difficulties, avoids expensive remediation programs, and 
assures successful adult participation in society. 

We are not alone in this belief. As early as the I960'' 
longitudinal research was being conducted by the Perry Preschool 
Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan which followed 123 children until 
their 19th birthdays. Their findings, which demonstrate the 
success of early education, are lauded by many, including the 
newly released report entitled "Children in Need: Investment 
Strategies for the Educationally Disadvantaged." 
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fh'ls comprehensive document calls for radical change In educating 
disadvantaged, children. It was publ Ished by s group called the 
Xommltteef nfor Economic Development (CED) made up. of business 
.executives and. noted educators, including the retired chairman of 
Procter and Gamble, the president of Honeywell, and executives 
fron the College Board, Primerica Corp., and others. 

Utilizing data from the Ypsll anti Study and other recent early 
Intervention programs, .the document reported that programs which 
can provide assistance in various early childhood stages yield 
the following results:" 

.Food for Women, Infants, Children Every $1 spent on 
prenatal, care can save $3 In short-term hospital costs. 

Prenatal Care - Every $1 investment saves $3.38 In the cost 
of care- for low birthwelght Infants. 

Medicaid r Every $1 spent on comprehensive prenatal care for 
Medicaid recipients saves $2 in first-year care. 

Childhood Immunization - Every $1 spent on childhood 
Immunization saves $10 In later medical costs. 

Preschool Education - Every $1 spent on preschool education 
can save $4.75. In later social costs. 

This well documented and business and Industry backed report 
should have profound Impact upon legislative and business support 
of social arid educational, programs.. Donna E. Shalala, President 
of Hunter College who helped draft the document, notes that the 
report Is extremely significant because it constituted "the' most 
forceful statement yet from the business community about the 
Federal responsibility for educating disadvantaged children" 
("Executives. Urge a Rise In Aid for Poor Children," The New York 
Times . 9/6/87, P. 26). The CED declares that the cure will not 
be cheap, even though It will be cheaper In the long run. "Any 
plan for Improvements in the development and education of 
disadvantaged children that does not recognize the need for 
additional resources over a sustained period is doomed to 
failure," ( Report on Education Research . 9/23/87, P. 9). 

I was particularly interested in comments by Albert Shanker, 
President of the American Federation of Teachers who lauded the 
CED's "recognition of the. vital need for school restructuring 
(and) its strategy for involving each and every institution that 
touches children." ("Business Execs Urge Radical Change in 
Educating Disadvantaged Students," Report on Education Research . 
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iurrORt UK KOUCH hock PEHOWSTkATinii sctmni 

Shtalcerts. .cprifaents relate to our efforts with Rough Rock 
Oewpnstrttlon. School in Rough Rock, Arizona, with whom we have 
worked cooperatively for over five years. Our relationship with, 
thiX sister Native American school allowed us to compare and 
contrt^it various structural elements in our early childhood 
, cunric'jluii. 

Progr'ims; developed it Kamehamehi for at-risk Native Hawaiian 
children involved the restructuring of the school and teaching 
methods-, in the early years in order to better meet the specific 
chtrtcteri sties and needs of Hawaiian children. 

Rough Rock Demonstration School provided us with the opportunity 
to .determine what structural changes were only appropriate^ to 
Native Hawaiian, children and what changes needed to be made for 
Navajo children. 

-WKile we found that Hawaiian children and Navajo children were 
similar in many regards, particularly in certain n-^tive cultural 
traits, they were distinctly different in certain learning styles 
related to learning how to read. We both have benefitted greatly 
from this comparison of learning styles and cultures. 

I must backtrack for a moment to explain how our symbiotic 
relationship began. 

Kamehaneha Schools b«gan providing private education for Native 
Hawaiian children one hundred years ago. Over fifteen years ago 
Mt resized that our services were neglecting the increasing 
population of Native Hawaiian children who were at-risk to 
academic failure. 

As the population of Native Hawaiians children increased over the 
years, competition for admission increased. Our institution was 
now admitting only a limited portion of the population; that 
portion which represented the best of tne various geographical 
areas of the State of Hawaii. y y h «■ 

The children who did not qualify for attendance at the 
traditional Kamehameha campus were attending public institutions. 
They represented the lowest academic achievers of each 
geographical area. The majority resided in the lowest 
socio-economic areas, more often came from single parent homes, 
and attended schools which consistently had the lowest scores on 
all standardized achievement tests, well below national norms. 
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As trMstees of Kamehameha Schoo1i/61shop Estate, my colleagues 
and I recognized that .Bernlce Pauahl Bishop Instucted us to "... 
devote a. .portion of ^each^ years Incoi^e to the support and 
Education .of orphans, and ^others In Indigent circumstances;..** 
.It'Ved.'Us to .a critical, decision:' 

. . Expand the services of Kamehameha to Include to serve these 
children. Establish programs which, would systematically 
1nvest1gate\the barriers which faced these children. . 

We- established an arm of Kamehameha caVied^ the Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program.^ Its primary ob'oectlve was to 
develop curriculum and teaching methods appropriate to. Native 
>Hawa11an elementary students who were predominantly orphan and 
Indigent? at-risk. to educational failure, and then to export the 
new found knowledge to these children and their teachers. 

After* over five years of research and development,; a methodology 
of teaching and an accompanying curriculum was developed that 
yielded. In our laboratory school , achievement scores that were 
■dt or near the national norms. The methodology o^f teaching was 
.developed to be compatible with the learning styles, of Native 
\Mawa11an children. The curriculum was eclectic, utilizing 
several methods of teaching reading skills; 
diagnotlc/prescrlptlve; and heavy emphasis was placed on 
comprehension skills. This methodology and curriculum wa? called 
KEEP :for short. 

For several years thereafter we field tested KEEP In two high 
concentration Native Hawaiian neighborhood public schools. After 
successes there, we expanded further and are now In seven public 
elementary schools. 

Concurrently we became Interested In the question of cultural 
compatibility : the structuring of the classroom environment and 
the methodology used by teachers to be culturally compatible with 
the Native Hawaiian children's learning styles. How Important 
were these to the success of the program? 

It was our hypothesis that the curriculum was not solely 
responsible for the success, but c^uall.v Important were the other 
structural and methodoluglcal techniques which were modified to 
accommodate the learnin;; styles of the children. If this was so, 
we needed to try KEEP In a totally different environment; >;1th 
children who were also at-risk but who had different lean^irig 
styles. 
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li^was tvperfeci time to begin a cooperative project with another 
Native American group^ Over the years we had begun developing 
ties . and communicating, with various Indian, educators, 
.institutions, and tri-bal. leaders; forging close re.lationships and 
•sharing^ inf orjnatibh. Many similarities in our respective 
/histories, our relationship with, the^ United. States, and bur 
cultures .were unveiled.. Yet each tribe was different in certain 
respects. Jesting out the KEEP cultural co^npatibility question 
with Indian cHi'.dren, similar to Hawaiians because of they are 
indigenous, but unique* in\'Other ways, was> deemed appropriate. 

Thus, our relationship with Rough Rock. 

16 wake' a long story short, after .carefully documented 
investigation, we found that some of the clearly Native Hawaiian 
structural elements were not compatible with Navajo children's 
learning styles. Hoy^ever, when changes were implemented to 
:assure cultural compatibility for Navajo children, the program 
began>to find success. 

To cite a brief example. The Native. Hawaiian children with whom 
We ^hab' been ^working were most comfortable working together in 
imall mixed abiljty and mixed sex groups. They were, used to this 
.environment, one utilized by many Hawaiian extended families, 
thus they prospered with this structure in the classroom. When 
this organizational structure was utilized/by KEEP teachers with 
Navajo children and it did not work well. These children were 
-used to attacking tasks as individuals. Working on a task alone 
,was° more compatible with the^ behaviors developed In Navajo 
children^ who, at an early age assumed shepharding 
responsibilities, spending hours- alone working ^a flock of sheep. 
When the classroom structure w&s changed to accomir.odate this 
cultural behavior, the Rough Rock children prospered. 

That is where we are now. Rough Rock now has. developed a KEEP 
effort which iSv individually theirs. Kamehameha has a KEEP 
effort that is individually ours. We know that the cultural 
compatibility of each is invaluable tb its success. 

We continue to expand our KEEP efforts throughout the state of 
Hawaii. That is our mission at Kamehameha as directed by the 
will of our benefactor who set up our trust - to provide 
educational services to Native Hawaiian children. We can no 
longer provide services to Navajo children over a long term 
- that is not in the trust's guidelines. 

We ask your suoport to keep this important program alive at Rough 
Rock. 
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^^^g9!T^^^^ COWSOKTmW FOR NATIVE AMERTCAi 

" ^, * 1 ..... . 

I iK. i>Uased that, other' Indian Nations :h>ve Indicated an Interest 
jn' repllcatlng^, and expanding KEEP In the Southwest. I believe 
that tut KEEP .process used in the. developnent of of reading and 
language arts, pnograns for other nat,ive groups will find success 
too. More and- wore, we. must recogrtie the value of culture and 
learning for^ our native children and expand efforts In this 
regard. We. are pleased: to be .a part of this. 

Again, while _ Kamehaneha cannot, because of its trust 
requirenents, provide monetary support, we can nake available the 
expertise of some key members of our staff. As :heededj 
!..cer«ounU1n canjibtain services to assist. .in the developmicnt of 
KEEP ^programs for Pueblo,, Zuni, and bthe> children. This need 
should ^diminish as their own experts evolve. 

It. is excUing and promising. I give this effort my wholehearted 
support and ask for the support of this committee for the work of 
the« Intermountain Consortium. 

W CQWCLVSIQW: 

Senators, I am uplifted by the promise of work in which native 
peop.l'es of " the Southwest United States and Hawaii will 
participate.^ Our cooperative efforts demonstrate a desire to 
positively change the dismal .status of many of our peoples, while 
strongly recognizing each > -up's uniqueness and cultural 
heritage. 

i .urge.. your committee to assist us in this effort. Thcnk you 
again for this opportunity and thank you for the years of support 
of other Native Hawaiian, Indian and Native American programs. 
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STftTEMENT OF THE WOOGH RPCK SC>4fX1 L BOQRD. INC, 



Good Horning ChAirmah 2nouy«| M*fnb*rft of^ th* Committal and. 
othi»r« in «tt»ndjinc«!>. t thank you for thi« opportunity to ftt*t» 
my, position h»r» .today and r«f»r .you to th»"t»Kt of testimony 
prbvio'uily «ubmitt»d5'to you by. Rough Rock Demonstration School. 

r,aw'Ern»«t Dick, Pr««id»nt of th» Board of Education governing 
Rough Rock Demonstration School. I am a full blooded Navajo 
and, other than for the time for college, I have lived all my 
life in Rough Rock on^the Navajo Reservation. After gaining a 
teaching degree X returned to Rough, Rock where V taught Navajo 
Language and Culture to the c^i l,drxri A" P.ur school*., 1 have, 
5S>^v*ei-a«- an eiectea officer *i^ th¥ lo'clir governmentr 'In 
addition to the. Presidency of our School Board, I also serve on 
the Executive Board of ' the^ Aieociation of Navajo Community 
Controlled School Boards. ' 

As 'a' result of the responsibilities entrusted to me by our 
people, I have the , on-going op'portuni^;y to be active in matters 
pertaining to the education of Navajo Children. I am fortunc>:« 
to live and work in a community that has always realized the' 
importance of a Navajo language and culture based education. Our 
community charges its School Board with the responsibility to 
govern its school such that an^ appropriate .Navajo education is 
given to our children b) well trained teachers. Our school .staff 
has long, worked, and continues to work on filling the overwhelm- 
ing need of Appropriate materials. In these things, ground, is 
being gained, but much remains to be covered. 

Other matters related to the appropriate education of Navajo and 
all Native American peoples have barely been raised; others yet', 
iiaken for granted in common culture education, not at all. Z am 
here today to express concern and support for the continuation 
and expansion of the Kamehameha Elementary Education Program 
(KEEP) as outlined by Dr. Thar p. My colleague Mr. Coan will 
present our stand from more of an instructional view point. But 
I, as a Navajo educator, will say that, since Rough Rock 
Demonstration School began working cooperatively with KEEP we 
have begun to formalize our knowledge regarding the culturally 
identifiable classroom behavior of our children. This knowledge 
in turn has- allowed us to begin to plan and deliver our 
children's education in a manner capitalizing on the very essence 
of their specific learning style. 

Senators, I don*t need to tell you that advances like these in 
the education of Native American children are unprecedented. The 
surface has only been scratched. We need to know as much about 
the appropriate education of our children as other educators do 
about that of common culture children. Therefore, I strongly 
urge and request your positive consideration of and post haste 
*ct ion on the i^uthorizat ion and appropriat ions for the 
continuation and expansion of the Kamehameha Elementary Education 
Program through The Intermountain Consortium for Native American 
Education. 

Thank you. 
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STfflTEWENT OF R0U6H ROCK^DEWDNSTRQT ION SCHOOL 

Good' ifternoon,, ^Senaton ^Xnouye,, Member* of the Committee, and 
others Jiere assembled/ I thank yo'ii "for this opportunity to speak 
on behalf of Rough Rock Demonstration School,, the work we are 
doing,, and .the ^w'ork we need to do in conjunction with The 
Intermountain Consortium for Native American Education- I am 
Gary/ Coan, Director of Education^ at Rough Rock. Demonstrat ion 
ScKool; ^For over sixteen years I have served Navajo Schools as 
teacher, principal and- program director? always in a Bilingual, 
Contract School setting- I was raisedvarid went to school with 
the. Pleasant Point Band of the Penobscot Tribe in the State of 
Maine. My life thus far has been spent dealing, from«one 
perspective or ^ another, with matters related to Culturally 
Compatible Indian Education Program? over half my life 
^professionally so» Mr- Dick has already told you much about our 
school, so' I will.be able. to keep my- comments relatively brief, 

I thank and congratulate the Committee for conducting this 
Hearing on' Culturally Compatible Indian Education? a subject 
which, to our knowledge, has never before been considered in such 
proceedings? a subject more then sorely in need of attention in 
the clasroom? a subject the disregarding of which has delivered 
and still guarantees inherently pooj and inappropriate education, 
cultural and linguistic genocide, and foundat ional ly crumbled 
self-concepts in -all^ Native children- Our appreciation and 
respect are very real, as are bur hopeful expectations for 
proactive results hereof. 

The need for the design and delivery of Culturally Compatible 
Indian Education Program is. real and tragic- It is news to no 
person here that' such has not been nor is it now the forte of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs School program or Reservation based 
Public School education program- Indeed, while there are Culture 
and Language Courses offered as elect ives to otherwise Common 
Culture based curricula,- the concept of Native Language and 
Culture being the appropriate starting places and conceptual 
springboards for Native children is nonexistent, other than in a 
very few, special purpose schools, with one of which I am 
fortunate to be associated- fls the fiscal affairs of the few 
schools who do work on an appropriate Bilingual Biculturai 
education for their children will tell you, the Federal 
Government, especially through recent years' changes in Title VII 
regulation and decreasing of Title IV funds, has made it all but 
impossible^ for schools to develop*, . retread for, and deliver 
culturally Compatible Indian Education Program- Just as there 
began to be real movement in appropriate program a few years ago, 
continued development and delivery of same was defunded and/or 
deregulated. These factors, combined with now higher enrollment 
of needful students, and Tribal Codes mandating appropriately 
based Language and Culture curricula, indeed, with few noted 
exceptions, make the need of Culturally Compatible Education 
Program more unmet now than it was in years past- 



Simultaneously, Xom^^ Culture based and biased program continues 
to-fail Native children at ever increasing; rates. On the Navajo 
Nation, parents -have lost faith in such programs as is evidenced 
by non-enrollment rates varying*^ between twenty-eight percent at 
first ^ grade and .fiftyreight percent at twelfth grade. 
Reservation wide absentee rates in high school run near fifty 
percent o" enrolled students. The majority of the remaining 
students who- do graduate are ill-prepared and basically non- 
functional other than in entry-level/non-skilled positions; The 
non-existence, of ^Culturally Compatible Education Program for 
Native children is patent and continues to be documented by 
resultant, student failure, even as we speak. 

. Members of the Committee, I cite the long standing 

research that has for year's been telling us that basic concepts 
must be taught in a chi Id' s f irst language and within the child' s 
Native cultural frame^iprk; that a child must- be taught in a 
manner Based, on the child's; use of their culturally specific 
cognitive style,, and; that^ the learning environment must best 
t^cilitate and capitalize upon the child's Native-specific 
enviror>ment. I do- so to point out the fact that we have known 
the variables in need of development for years. Again, with few 
exceptions, they have either been systematically ignored or 
rendered. as being fiscally impossible. 

To specify the attributes^ for each of these variables in each 
Native cultural setting is that which will begin to rectify 
Education Program; nothing less. Currently, to our 
knowledge,, with the exception of Kamehameha Schools and Rough 
Rock Demonstration School, such has not as yet begun in any other 
Native education setting. The results thus far of our work at 
Rough Rock are: 

1. The development of a framework within which the 
curricular construct of Rough Rock Bilingual /Bicultural program 
can be knowledgeably and empirically considered; 

2. Zdei^t if icat ion and implementation of center-based, small 
group instruction which best utilizes the childrens' mode of 
learning developed at home; 

3. A construct for continual development of curriculum; 

4. A construct in which we examine and modify all aspects 
of instruction when and where necessary; 

5. construct demanding curricular accountability; 

6. fin instructional rallying point for the staff, including 
pla'^ning, material development, problem solving, and evaluation; 

7. Continued faculty training, both formal in university 
classrooms and more frequent informal sessions at Rough Rock; 
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8.. Happier children, learning more, thinking and feeling 
better about themselves, who -also behave better* 

9. Higher attendance rates (ninety-four percent) and higher 
enrollment <up thirty-seven percent, this year over last). 

These, Mri Chairman and Members of the Committee, are not just 
results of our work using Kamehameh'a precepts thus far, but, more 
importantly, are the building blocks which will continue the on- 
going process already begun. Every Native education setting 
deserves^ must have this and more, if it is to be culturally 
compatible? in:5eed if it is to be other than professionally 
fraudulent. 

The proposal submitted by the Intermountain Consortium for Native 
ftraerican- Education .is sound. It creates and uses the best 
combination of university and field-based practitioners, a model 
harkening back to the days of the highly productive Title VII 
Teacher^ Training -Programs. The Vormat for inter-Tribal-group 
interaction and continued development is appropriate and 
functional. When the logical expansion of Circles of Circles of 
Assistance i^ considered, the plar; Is cost-effective. In 
fairness,, Ser»«itors, I must tell you it is not a job easily or 
quickly done. But, literally, there is no alternative, save the 
unthinkable. ft commitment hereto must be recognized as.the 
beginning of a lot of work in all Native education settings. 

Senators, we neeu your help. You have begun a process here 
which, if brought to f.'uition, can and. will assure culturally 
-compatible education programs for Native ftmericans. Before 
clpsing, however, it needs to be plainly said that at present 
there are no monies to do so. Rough Rock has benefitted from the 
benevolence of the Kamehameha Elementary Education Program/Bishop 
Estate in getting the program started. Rough Rock. now also uses 
money intended for direct student services to continue 
development. There need to be appropriations authorized for 
these purposes. Regular program monies cannot continue to be 
stressed as they are. Other settings will not otherwise have the 
opportunities we have had tj benefit from this program. 

Rough Rock Demonstration School supports the proposal here 
presented by the Intermountain Consortium for Native ftmcrican 
Education, solicits your positive consideration, and asks that 
you hasten your processing thereof in a fashion that will 
expedite work outlined, ftny questions you may have are welcome* 
Thank you very much for this opportunity. 
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Good MorninQ, Stnatbr Inouxt, CownitU* mtiitNirs, and sUff. 
My DM* is Joseph Suina froai th« Cochiti Putblo trib* in Nm 
Mexico. I undtrstMd the Senator visited Cochiti not long ago 
Mith regard to a water iieepage problem. I am a profesilac in the. 
Department of Curriculum' and Instruction in Multicultural 
Education (CIMTE) at the University of New Mexico. I am pleased 
Xo be a mem^r of a teacher training program which has received 
four national awards in the last ten years. 

Our College of Education has been engaged in Indian teacher- 
education for more than 20 years. The departments of Guidance 
and Counseling, Special Education, Art Education, Education 
Aaeinistration, Educational Foundations, and our teacher . 
training program CCHfTE) have all had professional development 
programs in the Pueblos, on the Navajo reservation, and in .the 
Apache conmunities of Arizona and New Mexico. Of these 
departments, CIMTE has been, by far, the most active in 
providing graduate and undergraduate courses to Indian 
educators. More than 500 Indian people from the Southwest 
tribes have received a teaching degree from UW1 since 1972. 
While this number is significant in terms of figures prior to 
the 1970's, it is far from adequate in terms of the present day 
Indian pup i ; -Indian teacher ratio. This means that we are still 
importing large numbers of outside "expe-'ts" who most likely 
have little or no knowledge of the uniqr^e linguistic and 



cultural backgrounds of our children and ^otir coMMini ties;. 

Our Indian teacher training programs have been drastfcally 
redjced because of federal cuts in r/pending over the last few 
years. The i^avajo teacher Education Developnent Project and the 
All Indian. Pueblo Council Teacher Taining Project, the largest 

the programsf are no longer in existence. Both progra«s Mere 
highly successful because of their unique feature of providing 
on-site course work. Each week prof essors iMnt but to places 
1 ike- Naschi tti 9 Taosv Croirtnpotnt, JemeZf and Kescalero to 
deliver their c1 asides. This allowed many rural Indian 
conmunities access to college education which was otherwise 
totally out of their reach. Non-Indian educators working with 
Indian students in these areas also benefitted with course 
credit and kept abreast of developments in education through 
these projects. 

Uhen the teacher training projects folded at the University 
of New Mexico, matiy Indian students. who were well en route to 
attaining a degree were left stranded with no where to turn. On 
the other hand many of those who completed their bachelor's 
degree before the programs came to a hal t have gone ahead to 
pursue a graduate degree. These individuals are now principals 
and education specialists of various types back in their 
schools. It should be noted that well over 8S^ of the Indians 
who earned a .teaching degree returned to their own village or a 
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Th«rr-can^^ 'b«. tnough said sbout thr importance of Indian 
•ducatons J n. school s< w i th :| nd i an :pup i 1 ft in terns of their 
knowledge of the culture, and as role models for the youth. 
Indian professionals in I ndi an conmuni ties have brought new hope 
to what had become a /dismal tradi.tion of * brain .drai^n,*. meaning 
that those who managed to get educated had to move away to find 
empioympent opportunities. -^Education is one ofr the .very few 
prof essi Oils that offers employment in or near the reservation. 

In addiction to the Indian educator shoriage, Indian 
education continues to be frought with many problems. Perhaps 
the most sign if ican.t and iimtediate of these is the problem of 
irrelevant learning experiences provided for .Indian students.^ 
Most educators now believe that the area of pupi 1 -teacher 
interaction in the learning process is the heart of education. 
This means that regardless of who is teaching. or who Is 
administratively in charge, be that the BIA, the state, or even 
^n Indian tribe, the quality of education is most dependent on 
the quality of learning experiences provided the pupils. In 
other words, being Indian and in control of a school or a 
classroom does not automat i cal 1y mean better Indian schools. 'In 
fact, there have been schools I^ve personally visited where cne 
could never tell that Indian educators were icey players 
.there-**simp1 y because the design and implementation of the 
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progrmm ifHtr^ not unllKt %i»hAt wight b« found ftontwhere in « 
predominantly, Mhiit, niddit cUss school, anywhtrt in. th» United 
States, and .thf r*su1 tft provided the unfortunate. eMidence of 
'that* There is good reason to believe th&t what is relevant oc 
••hat is, quality varies from culture to culture. The most bal^ic 
r proof of this is what has worked well for middle class Anglo 
students has not worked for many Indian students. 

The term relevant in education means that the pupils can 
see the application of classroom learning in meaningful terms 
from the perspectives of their culture and language as well as 
from their unique personal interests, goals and abilities. This 
may b* understanding the appi i cation of that education in terms 
of long range goals, or more immediate short range goals, or 
both. Knowledge about children in the setting of their everyday 
live is a crucial first step to establishing learning 
experiences that both make sense and motivate them. The old 
educational adage "begin where the child is" may, at first seem 
a bit oversimplified, but it does speak well to the importance 
of this element' in the education of children everywhere. 

Relevance in American schooling is particularly important 
for students who do not come from families with high educational 
attainment as is the case for the vast majority of Indian 
pupils. For studei:ts who do come from families with examples of 
Significant ach i evem*»nt, education has built in relevance. They 
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the long rang* rtsults because they are raised with the 
concept of a. career and what it takes to have one. Kindergarten 
.is the first' step to, becoming a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer.* This type of a student is more apt to play the 
"educational: game* even if it becomes boring mnd burdensome 
because this- is the proven way to reach that inevitable long 
range goal -^-that good life; 

,But that inevitable long range goal is not yet an intrinsic 
part of the Indian family. Role models are much less likely to 
be present. Education does not inevi tably mean success and 
attainment of a profession. A career may be a dream, but it is 
not a first hand experience. Furthermore Indian pupils will 
more likely have friends and relatives who left school early or 
are considering it because they aren't doing well. For- these 
students, education is less likely to be viewed as an 
obstruction! ess path to success, and for these students 
imnediate relevance of the educational experience to their lives 
is: cr i tical 1y important for motivation. 

Ue now know enough aboujk the general characteristics of 
what a sound educational program ought to be, and thus we have 
been fairly successful with certain types of students. Those 
are the students we're most familiar with and have been able to 
provide with relevant learning. But we don't know much about 
Indian children, or, if we do the school structure or our own 
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~»(»nt«1 fttucturts tducators havvn't permit t«d us to crtatt 
thoft» much n««dtd modi fi cations. If wt art to crtatt mcr# 
rtlivant Warning txptritncts for Indian chi1cJrtn» we must 
ntctssariiy takt tim* to Itarn about thtir culturt. That would 
•ntail a. cartful study of children in the context of their dally 
experiences in the home and the community. Ue need to study 
their learning stylesy their language use, their likes and 
dislikes as a group and individuals, as well as a whole array of 
other pertinent information that will ultimately translate into 
thoughtful and purposeful program designs and finally into 
Implementation In the classroom and ^in field experiences. This 
research and design will provide the bases for teacher and 
parent training as well. Ue need to collaborate with other 
formal institutions of teaching as well as informal ones in the 
communi ties* 

There are a few school programs around that are considered 
exemplary in their se-^vice to the culturally different. Ue need 
to connect with them to learn about what they've done and see 
how we might adopt and modify particular aspects to fit our 
circumstances. One of those programs is the Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program (KEEP) in Honolulu. 

I've had the privilege of a first-hand look at the 
educational process there » and I am very convinced it has great 
potential for mi nor i ty educators, in general , and, in 
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particular, for Indian fttudtntft in tht Southwtftt and t1s«Whtrt. 
Hawai ian and Amtri can Indian chi Idren^ havt in comnon tht fact 
that thty art both indigihouft and both havt had similar 
tVptritnct* and rtact ions to dominant socitty assimilation 
initiativts* yt was. not Jong ago that Htwaiian kids at KEEP 
Mtrt aisp tkptr itncing txtrtmtiy low achitvtmtnt and a shamtful 
drop-out .ratt as wtM as othtr undtsirabit rtsults as is tht 
cast with our Indian studtnts currtntly. Through continuous 
rtstarch, program dtsign, ttachtr training and impltmtntation 
KEEP managed to establish a much mort. cul tural ly congrutnt 
program .for thtir childrtn which mtant mort rtltvant Itarning 
txptritnctSy grtattr motivation for Itarning and, ovtral 1 f much 
improvtd rtsults in. tducat ion . This took timti montXi highly 
skilltd txptrts, and a willing and abit adknini strati on and 
community. Onct tht program was tsUblishtd it was a continuous 
process of rtstarch, training and rttraining, and cartful 
monitoring of ttachtr actions to maintain a high dtgrtt of 
prof t'^sional awartntsss and accountability. 

I m cont *nctd that wt can attain similar rtsults with our 
Indian childrtn. I bolitvt tht climate is right in tht 
conimunitits and in tht schools wt art talking about htrt. 
Combint this opportunity of a provtn program in Hawaii with tht 
tagtrntss cf tht Univtrsity of Ntw Mtx)cOf an award winning 
Tnst i tutioh wi th many ytars of Indian ttachtr training 
exptritnces, and wt havt tht ingrtditnts to makt significant 



improvenitnts in Indian •ducation* Although it apptmrs to.b« a 
local iztd/tf'^ort this program actually has th« potential to 
provide othtr Indian schools around tht country with a positive 
s»ns» of. direction. This can b» achitvvd without first having 
to sacrifice th» culturt and language which many trib«s ar« 
holding as thty would lift its»1f. Rathvr, this direction 
attempts to build on tht strengths of th« first cultur* in ordtr 
to promote a mor» who1«som« adaptation to th« .two worlds in 
which our children liv* in today's Indian lift. 

Mr. Senator and committee members, thank you for your kind 
attention to this testimony. I'll be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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y> ^ TESTAHONV.ON PONANA LEO HAWAIIAN IHHERSION PROGRAM 
URRY L KIMURA/PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 'AHA PONANA LEO 
SELECT CdiflHlTtEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
HEARING ON NATIVE AflERICAN EARLV EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
NOVEMBER 24, 1987 WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Hohqroble Senator Inouye and members of the Senete Select Committee on 
Jnideri Affairs, . 

Aloha. I am Larry Klmura;past president of the *Aha Punana Leo, Inc., also 
Aseletent Profeieor of Hawaiian at the University of Hawai'i at Manoa and 
hoet of the Hawaiian language radio program Ka Leo Hawai'i. 

i have cprr^ with the cunnent president of the 'Aha Punana Leo, Kauanoe 
Kanoana, to deecrtbe the ef forte of our non-*profit educatlonaV organization 
in providing Hawaiian language and culture immersion education as an 
option for Hawaiian families with primary identification with Hawaiian 
culture. I will describe broad features o/ the Punana Leo program and the 
reason for its existence, while Kauanoe Kar.iana will give details on the 
linguistic and acodemic progress of the children and the program. 

First it is important for those interested in our organization to know that 
we wor1( with programs conducted entirely in Hawaiian and that the vast 
-tiiSjortty of children enrolled in these programs did not speak Hawaiian 
befoi's'^nt^ring the programs. The children are not ^onmally taught 
Hawaiian but learning by immei^ion, that is by being completely 
surrounded by it. 

There are a number of bilingual education programs in the United States 
•established for children entering school AlifiadyjBpeaklng a Native 
American language. It* is our understanding, however, that the Punana Leo 
effort is the second indigenous language immersion effort in North 
America that produces true fluency in a Native American language in 
children after they enter school. The first North American people to 
implement language immersion were the Mohawks who began at the 
Kahhawa:ke Reserve in Canada. Punana Leo efforts differ from the various 
Mohawk immersion efforts now occurring in D)neda and northern New Vork 
in that the preschoohaged component is more intense and in that the 
elementary school program is run and paid for by the State government. 

From one center for children under age five in 198^ we have expanded to 
running four such centers and working with the State in two elementary 
school immersion programs. The programs are located on four separate 
islands. 

The reason that we are involved in Hawojian immersion education is thai 
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wt Miavt thot without th0 Howolion longurqi) we at a |i«op1e will ceost 
totirftt Thit Mief tttxprMttdtradUioReiluHr^ '^-^iiying: 
IKAtopN6KE0U;IKA*SLB^ 
Inlanguotjtthtrt itlift;!^^ . 

InttTHt in thf survival of thi Hawaiian langue^ jt not rwitrt^ttd^only a 
ting minority ofjHawa1iana.A turvay tha Of hc4^ of Hawaiian Affairs, 
thowad tha first cultunol pHority of Hawaiiait tti ba tha Hawaiian 
language and Uiat tha majority of Hawaitari fyrin'U would Ilka to sea aarly 
childhood adulation pnograma for thair chWm im ware atrocity 
Hawaiicn.in oHehtotion. 

In 1981 when eight Hawaiian apeaking aftiicaton starlet '^e 'Aha^Piinana 
Leo, Inc. there vfere only about 2,000 native epeakers of Hawaiian out of a 
total population of some 200,000 Fiwaiiane.^ Of these native epeakare we 
counted approximately 30 childrr^n. One of the ironies of Hdwaiian 
language education is that thsToiily f e^l support that the Hawaiian 
language Nqs yet received was a^qrant to establish a transitional bilingual 
program aimed at getting these thirty children to replb^e Hawaiian with 
English/ Instead of replacing Hawaiian with English, the children in this 
program have started to replace Hawaiian with heavy pidgin. 

It was clear to us in 19B1 that the only way that Hawaiian was to survive 
was to use the total immersion method. Veers of teaching children 
Howaiian through English had had no appreciable effect on the survival of 
HQwaiian;lt was also clear that the earlier we started immersing children 
in Hawaiian the more natural their fluency in the language would be. 

There were major obstacles to the concept of early childhood Hawaiian 
immersion education when we began our efforts in 1961. First we had no 
money. No major agency wanted to support our efforts. Second, there were 
legal obstacles to using Hawaiian as a primary medium of education in 
Hawaii. Although Howai'i had a well developed Hawaiian medium public 
school system under the Hawaiian Monarchy, public Howaiian medium 
education was made illegal In 1896 after the Hawaiian Monarchy wf c 
overthrown. Furthermore, we were informed by the State government that 
since Hawaiian was the Indlgonous language of Hawal'i rather then a 
foreign language, provisions allowing for the establishment of private 
Japanese, Chinese and other foreign language schools did not apply to 
Hawaiian. 




We had a very difficult time the first few years starting our centers under 
existing State regulations, but we refused to let anything stop.us from 
providing for the children. Key to our success was parent commitment. 
Parents renovated builalngs for their centers, ran fund raising concerts, 
sold candy and sought donations In addition to their commitments to pay 
tuition, attend weekly language classes and do-inrkind labor to keep the 
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schools runnthg ond supplied with moteriab. 

the parents.Qlso went to the legislature and changed the laws. In 1086 the 
.Hawai:i State leglslature made it legal for private Hawaiian language 
schools tp.hire staff based solely on their language ability. The same 
iegislatWe sessi^^ of Hawaiian as a primary mediunt of 

education in Hawaii^ public sd^tools ^fter a |)inety year ban that had all but 
exterminated the language; The firat public school Hawaiian medium 
blesses in:0ver ninety years opened this fall in Hilo and Honolulu. 



We would like to see the indigenous language rights gains that we have 
made in Hawaii be extended ta all Native American peoples. We are 
concerned about the English only amnr «dment currehtly.in Cohgress that 
would classify the indigenous languages oUhis country as foreign If, an 
official languages tmimehdment is.made to the Constitution it should 
include the indigenous American languages as does ourHawai'i Gtat^ 
Constitution: WhethW there is an official languages ammendme^^ the 
Constitution or not, thsre is a riaad for a Native American Cultural 
Frsedom Act passed that j^ould recognize the right of Native American 
languages to survival and official use by their peoples including use in. 
schools. I am including with my written testamony a draft idea for such a 
bill along with some published materials on the reasons behind 
establishing the Puhana Leo Programs. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to give testamony on the importance 
of traditional language use in Native American early childhood education. 
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THE HAWAIIAN LANGUAGEi* 

dangerously dose to extinction". There 
arc only about 2,000 native fl' waiian 
sp^en left in the Ulands. Of tSose 
2,000. most don't use the Uhguaie a 
great deal, conducting most of thdr 

^day*t(Hlay business in Englbh' cr. 

fptdgxn. Even worse, most of them arc 
elderly, in their 60s and 70s. Back in 
the 20 years between 1900 acd 1920. 
English replaced Havrciian as the 

.language heard ta the ^g^urc.at 
the post office or market; or on the 
streets in Hawaii Consequently, most 
people who. learned Hawaiiari as a 

-first, chUdhood language were bom 
before • 1920. As they be^n to die, 
they will take the language with them 
as they go. ' 

For a language to stay alive, \ rre 
has to be a constant supply of you/g 
children teamiog to spuk it. There 
are now only about 30 child ren under 
5 years old who speak Hawaiian. 

'^most of them in the isolated com- 
munity of Niihau which' remains the 
last outpost of the language. 

^•Ptoplc arc u'-dcr the impression 
that the !angua{ living jut therein 
some hidden ^ -«Lbut except fot 
.Niihau^'thal's rL true." says William 
Wi Isoft. associate profcsif ^f Hawai- 
ian Studies at UH'Hilo) Ssbpleas^ 
sumc (hat pure<blooded Hawaiians 
spcik the language, but that% also 
not true. IVe even known a lot of 
A until hulas [hula teachers] who can't 
5peak Hawaiian. After all. they grew 
up speaking pidgfn': playiiig baseball 
and watching Captain Honolulu just 
like everybody else." 
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lative speakers 6! 
Hawaiian are xapidly 
dying^out. A small 
group of edocalbrs 
arid 'pu!Mts are 
struggling against 
the odds to keep 
the .language alive 



As Wilson points out, everyone in 
^KawaTi knowi some Hawaiim words 
(aloha, roabalo. pau). There are lots 
of people who can fake their way 
through the lyrics of Hawaii Ponoi, 
and some who can understand spoken 
Hawaiian, without being able to ex- 
press themselves in the language. 
-But," sj^ Wilson. •Ne^:* few people 
arc niicnt Hawaiian speakers— by flu- 
ent. I mean able to sit down and hold 
a conversation; Thatis become rare." 

Even some of the Hawaiians who 
learned the language as children mf y 
not find much' use for it. "If you have 
someone whols 70 years old." says 
Wiison. "they may speak Hawaiian. 
But their kids don't speak Hawaiian, 
their grandchildren don": speak Ha- 
w?iian.\the radio and TV areni in 
Hawaiian. If (hey speak English all 
day long, sometimes it's just as easy 
forthcmtospcakEnglishwith friends 
df their own age who do speak Ha- 
waiian." 

A language is more than a means of 
communication between people. As a 



language grows, it contains the shared 
experience, feelings, history and liier- 
ature of a culture. If the Hawaiian 
language dies, the unique Polynesian 
culture of these Islands wiil also in- 
.evitably die with it, Hawaiian will 
- become whatis called a Tetic culture," 
in which some of the old forms suy 
aliw:, but without much coRoeaiOQ 
to anyone's actual life. For instance, 
the chants whkh fchrm'ihe basis of 
many hulas TnU probably survive, as 
will thehula itseU; but thesignincaiice 
and poet^ of the chant will be lost if 
ndtherp^ormerscioraudience.caA - 
understand what's being chanted. 

Nathan Napoka, an historian in the 
state Historic Sites office, calls the 
language the nap roof which con- 
nects Hawaiians with thdr culture, 
"Once you erase ^the language, you 
erase the Hawaiian way of thinking. 
We wiUstill have Hawaiian blood, but 
without the language, we won't reaUy 
be Hawaiian. Well be cut off from, 
our culture and our identity." Napoka 
fear^ (hat unless there is some major 
revival in the culture, Hawaiian will 
soon be "an academic anomaly— like 
Latia" 
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AIA K ;OLELO HAWATI im 
ka'c o let Itu o ka naJce to*. He 2jOOO 
late no paha mlnalea Hawsfl I koe t 
- Uta pae mul^puni. X> la iu'fnrau na'e 
o keia 2,000 'a ofe no c ho'ohana nui 
oei i lea 'oldo. no lea lilo ma lea 'ofcio 
' Haob a Tole nu lea 'oielo pa'fai i Sc£ii 
me keta U. Okllo* keia no lee kahUco o 
ka oui ojutta poV ma kc 60 a 70 o ko 
Ukou mau j^htkL I ol makahiki he 
20 ma wem o ka maieahiki 1900 me 
1920. Ilk) ka 'clelo yiole rm kahi b ka 
- 'Ofeto Hawafi i "oWo I toKe'ia'ma ka 
•'aha'Oldo. ma ka haldeka. mlkeke. a 
ma ni aJanus paha p^HawaTt nci No 
laila, o ka hapimut o ^ : po e I 'apo I ka 
*0lek> Hawari i' 'Oleto makuahine na 
'tikou'ua htoau 'ta.ma mua o ka 
makahiki 1920. Is Ukou e haia nei ke 
> Ia«T pa oei I ka 'oWo'me llkoa 

I mau ke ola u (cekahi 'olelo I ka 'apo 
roao 'ia o ia 'ofefo e nj kctki irili't Ab 
ma kahi o ke 30 walenokeiki ma latoo 
ka 3 makahQci ha Ukoulka 'oleio 
Hawafi, 'o ka nui na'e ma ka nohona 
ka'awcle loa aku o Nrihau kahi 
ho'okahi e 0 nei ka 'oWo Hawafi. 

"Kuhi hewa ka lehuiehu kc ola oei 
no ka 'olelo Hawafi ma kekahi mau 
po'upo'o u ka '3ina. akl koe 'o Nfihau. 
•a'ole celi ka biaTct;-^wahi a William 
Wiljon he hope po'opeka o ka mahele 
Hawafi ma Jce Kbianui o Hawafi ma 
HiUy "No'ono'o ka po*e he 'Olelo 
Hawafi ke kanaka koko Hawa'i pi ha. 
ak J Vwie n6 hiy't p«U. Nui no ka'u mau 
kumujiula i 'ike ai i hiki ole ke 'Olelo 
HiwiTl Aia ho'i ua ulu a nui Ukou ma 
ka '.^lelo paTai. i ka pS'ani ktnipOpO a i 
ka nlnl ii Ciptam Honolulu e like me 
na po > *e a c." 



mb akuxwt ni ^ 
manaleo \dUo Hawaii 
ika make loB. Aia ke 
k^^almahaonei 
kekahi mau icaxtkt a'o 
axnek^rithxxnatt 
xnakua no ke d o ka 



Ho'omana'o maf o Wlbon, ua 'ike 
cl Irttakt a pau o Hawafi i kekahi 
tnau krtu 'flleb Hawafi (abha. mahak). 
pad). Nui ho'i ka po'e i hiki ke 
ho'cmeamea wale iku i nl Hua'oleb o 
ke mele So Hwtti Ponol aks loa'a 
kekahi po'e i hiki ke lobe i ka '0lelo 
Hawafi me ka ho'omaopopo 'ole i ke 
kanu'ilkx "Akl," i 'fllelo ai 'o Wilson. 
"Tcaka'ikahi wtle no ka po'e wali i ka 
'Olelo Hawafi *o ia ho'i mJkauk^u ma 
ke kanu'ilio aku a kama'ilio mai. He 
mea mtnamina wale." 

'Oiai ua 'apo kekahi nuu Hawafi i 
ka 'olelo Hawafi iko bkou w: kamalf i 
'a'ole no lakou hobhana nui aku i ka 
'Olelo Hawafi, "Ina paha Se kanaka 
ke-a ma kc 70 o kona nuu makahiki." 
wahra Wilwn.Tie 'Olelo Hawai'i paha 
b ia aka 'a'ole p«l4 Lana,p6'e k?iki. 
'a'ole ho'i pila na mo'upuna ana, 'a ole 
ho'i ka leki'o me ke klw( ma ka 
'olelo Hawaf L Ina 'Olelo Haole 'o ia i 
ka la hoto'oko'a. he mea nu'alahi nona 
kc kama ilio Haole me kona mau hoa o 
kona mau makahikiaokunamakaukau 
'Oiek) Hawafi nO ho'i." 



He mana'o 'e a'e ko ka 'oWo nu 
wabo a'e o ka hO'iTce manab 'ana i 
waena o na hoa kanaka. I ka 'olelo no e 
ulu at, 'apo o ta i na ha'awina like, na 
mana'o, ka mo'oIeSo. na mobka'ao. na 
mele A me na loina a pau o ka lahui. Ina 
e make ka ]o Wo Ha waf i, e laake pa nO 
' kekahi 'aoo he ho okahi wife no o na 
lahoi Polenekia ma keia pae'lina. EUto 
ke 'ano o ka Hawafi i-mea no ka wi i 
ha la a e ola L hi ma na mea kahiko me 
ka pili 'ole j ka.noho 'ata o keia 
manawa. 'O h ho'i.e ola ^ahi ni mele 
huU a me na hula no ho't,akae nalo ka 
To a ka hie o kc mele ina e 
maopopo 'ole ana i ka mea huU a me 
kc anaina.ka mana'o o ke mde. 

Kapa 'oNachan NapOka. be kanaka 
bo'opa'a mbblelo o kc Ke'ena Paaa 
'A ina, i ka blelo he "mole" nana e 
bo'opili I na Hawafi me ko lakou 'ano 
iha "I kc kinai 'aiu i ka 'oleto e ktnai 
sna 'oe i kc a no o ka no'ono'o Hawafi 
'ana. E mau no kc koko Hawafi. aka 
me ka oleto -'ok, a'ole makou he 
Hawafi poooi. Ua 'oki makou a 
kaawale mai ko makou 'aoo iho be 
IShut Hawafi," Hopohopob NapOka 
u Ilk) koke ka olelo Hawafi i "kc 
kolana e u ka olelo Laktna. he 'Oleto 
p^pa wale no.' 
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Hbwth* !ahguog« woi M 

"Hawauaiu didnt lose ihdr Ua* 
guagc,"^$ay$ Lany >Kiinura,-who 
leacfaa Havnuao»rUH-Mano«^*-(t 
•was ukcn away from than ddibewte- 
ly:" EnflUh replaced. Hawaiian over 
the last ctnt ury. he argues, because o t 



"hoslilc and senseless measures 
emanatiag (ma. the dominani Eng- 
lish-speaking groui»."' 

One hundred years ago_Hawaiian 
was still the language of the IsUnds. 
EvenchiWrenofihcEngUsh-ipeaking 
haole planiaiioQ families tended °io 
learn Hawiiian as iell as English 
during childhood. The original mis- 
sionaries had made a'cottscious policy 
of reaching out to ibc native popu- 
lation in its own tongue" translating 
*the'&AAp into Hawaiian.' preaching 
scmons and teaching school in Ha- 
-waiian. The mi*Monines labored to 
turn Hawaiian into a vrritten rather 
•han simply a spoken language. From 
all accounts; the Hawaiians enthu* 
siasticaHy adopted liferacy and set 
about creating a writfen literature in 
Hawaiian. 

'But oncethe mission to Hawanwas 
declared ov*r, the situation changed. 
As descendcnis of the missioriry 
families became landowners and politi- 
cal advisers. English became a high- 
status language, the language of com- 
merce aiid high 'level gover nment ser- 
vice Many Hawaiians responded by 
learning Engbh, Schools which taught 
m English begjn tu rv3l the original 
schools yet up by the. missionaries 
which taught all subjects in Hawaiian. 

"The depan me n: of ed ucation wa* 
controlled by the English-speaking 
minority,*" sa>-$ Kimura. "The new 



English -speaking schools got better 
teachers, higher salaries, and more 
money for facilities that, the schools 
taught in Hawaiian." 

Some Rivaibers of the hade eHte 
fought this reversal of the original 
tnissionary ideal 'of . preserving the 
language. The . Rev. Lorenzo Lyons, 
wrote in 1878: 

IVe studied Hawauan ror46 yeaa 
but am by no means perfect.. .It is 
one of the oldest liviag Uncuafes of 
the eanhl as some conjcCTure. and ouy 
well be elasjed amonf the best . . . The 
thoufht 10 displace it, or'to doom it to 
oblivion by substituting the En^ish 
language, ought not for a mocnent to 
be indu>|ed. Long li>e the grand old, 
sonorous, poetical HsKauan language! 

But with the o>enhrow of the 
monarchy, views such as Lyons were 
doomed. During the Republic the 
Legislature mandated that English 
become the official language of the ter- 
ritory-respite the fact that most 
legislators at that tine spoke Hawaiian 
and that the L-vs passed by'ihe Legis- 
lature were made public through the 
Hawaiian press. Even ballots were 
printed in Hawaiian until the'1960s. 

T<ie language was still strong when 
the United States annexed HawaTiTcT 
1898 But the new territorial go^ern^ 
ment attacked (he language where it 
most vulnerable -ihechildren of 



On ih6t previous page 

Vife opened tfiiiorttele ^ 
iwfce. once in Bn^lsh and 
Ttwn ogoin wim me jome text 
honslofed hlo Howoioa 
becotjse v« wanted to remind 
people how rare ft in 
modem day HowoTi lo see 
arytning wntten in Hawailaa , 
Tt)e homiotton wo$ done fof 
us by Lany IGmura. wtK) hos 
taughi HowoSoh at UH^onoo 
fof 15 v^eofs. KImura is ihe host 

Hawaiian language talk show 
on KCCN fodfo He is olso a 
scngwntef and wrote ttve lyrics 
for tt)e classic BKu'u 
Morning Dew. 
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Kawauan^spcaking horh^ Speaking 
H3u^n3n:was' Tor bidden on schoo<- 
.groundr. and Hawattan-speakihg 
leachm were (hr^icncd ynlh d Umis^ 
sal if (hey used the langiuge in class. 

"The worst ihing." say? UH-HtIo*s 
Wilson. **ts (hat teachers would nuke 
vtst(sto(he homes and tdi the parents 
(h3( (hey were holding their children 
back by speaking Hawaiian at home.** 

Sorne Hawaiian parents must have 
resisted ^the demand that they raise 
English-speaking children, giving us 
that small group of native Hawaiian 
speakers 'who are sttll alive today. 
Overall, however, (he Territorial de- 
panment of education accomplished 
its goal. It (ook several generaoons. 
•bu( (tie emphasis on educadon m 
English has removed Hawaiian from 
general use. Hawaiian language pub* 
licaiions began to disappear as fewer 
and fcwrrpeopje could read (hem. 
-The Ias( Hawaii jn-Unguage news- 
pa per folded after World War lI. And 
(he las( Hawatian-fanguage church 
periodical sroppcd in (he I9>0s. There 
are occasional nevrspaper columns or 
rad'O ih'ow^ in, Hawaiian, aimed spv 
cinc^lly a( a Hawan-jn-speaUrig ; i- 
diencc. Bu( the Havi-anan language i 
others Inc cnnsptcubus by its absence 
m the dailv life ni'thexe Islands. 

The institution that moit resutcd 
(he tjiW^n 6l (he language was (he 
Hawaiian I an^ujuechurcho. By hold- 



isgservices and meetings in Hawaiian, 
(he churches no( only provided Ha- 
waiians with "4 placebo wonhip, but 
also wi(h an opportunity (o team and 
use (heir native (ongue. But saw as 
:(he Hawaiian^p^king population 
ages;(bcc!|;urches (60 arc fttiing (he- 
dedine— sbmucfiso(hatfor20years«^ 
Jrom' 1966 unul Ias( year, (he fi;t6/c 
was no( even published in Hawaiian. 
**Dcniand.**said (he American Bible 
Society, **had evaporated." 

. Reverend Lei Recca of the Hoooaha 
Naauao Churci. in Honolulu learned 
Hawaiian as a child, partly through 
her experiences at church. Now, she 
says, "The yo u ng peop le are not tiiak- 
ingany effort to learn the language. A 
lot of the churches have gone into 
English, prayers and everything. It's 
very sad.** Elccca knows that young 
people cant be forced into learning 
the language, **It "only scares (hem 
away from church.'she says. 6u(she 
wishesshe could (ell (hem.'*Grasp on 
(0 (he language while you sdll have 
(he older people who can speak i( (o 
you. U'sshamefuhoioscy our mother 
(ongue.** 

Th«rf$* Of pidgin 

The dominance of Hj^ai/s educa- 
dorsal sys(em by an English-speaking 
minoruy madv Hawaii the onK place 
in Polynesia to destroy the native 



' "Uhovr anjjahove kfi, rhttJrm ttarnmx 
HeiTctiarianhf PupcutaLfopreuhoofin 
KcIthL 




llWiani ,}Yttu>n <md Komnpt.Kaman0: 
"U wbul f,be tasirr for thf'tHp of us to 
ipfok & xMi 01 fwme. much tciiff," 



language. Into the vacuum'created by 
the destruction of Hawaiian came a 
language created by the multi-racial 
children of Hawaii, pidgin. 

It is customary to thinK 01 pidgin as 
a "broken* English, a language for 
people tr>ing to speak standard Eng- 
lish hut taihng. Actually, many Hav^u 
scholars now argue, pidgin arose pri- 
mjrily out of broken H^viraiian. which 
uns the language must, of the I'arly 
tmmigrjnts hearH .round ther.i. 

A«H.r .Mijn declined, pidgtki began 
u retv more jnd more bn English for 
i intitnttttf cut f.ai!f -VJ 
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Hawaiian language 

Conununl from poft 5i 

its yocabuUx> .But.m yimmatical 
strueturt aoA intoouioo ^Vipn stiU 
owes X great deal to HvMiiaa.'UH*s. 
KIroura argues that a sentence like 
*Funny^ kioe thts Hsb** is closer to 
' Hawaiian in structure tha- it is to the 
Efl^isb sentence "This Hsh is strange.** 
Pidgin bas prcAvd almost impossible 
tosuppress. partly becaiose it provides 
« sense of bdonging to.Kawaii that 
naodaxH AmmcuEogUsb'does not, 
and i»hiy becavMtt'providesa way- 
to resist the dominance standard. 
EngitsMpeaiuaf elite: SMoe studies 
sbcwfUut pidgin vvrtroaat Hiwaaians 
' h»aau«ny increased ovcrtbelast 20 
years, perhaps as a reactioo to the 
aceeterat i ng l ost of their own laagua^e. 

' Pidgin, argua Kimttn,**ii all right' 
asjar.as It go^ h provides group 
identi^, but when it's used in public; 
it's mainly for comic cHect. Itls hard . 
to iiaiag^ae' a debate ia pidgiii or a 
cermcn or a formal speech in pidginT 
But Hawaiian has been tised fot^all 
those purposes. Unlike pidgic, itis t 
real language", , 

KImura recalls a visit be made to 
the Cook IsUzids, wbere the children 
speUr English as well as their native 
language. Cock blaads Maori **Fbr 
-peo^ from Hawaii, it5was almost 
em bairassing to bear \Jbak little kids 
speak excellent Britbh Englishl And ' 
they stii: had t heir owii language: IMe 
Hawaiian^ «iere tc|d we had to give 
up our language. so that we would 
team English' better; ^ gave it up. 
and what didweget in return? Pidgin." 

Moribund u Hawaiiaa might be, it 
U always possible it could be resur- 
rected. There, have been miracles of 
linguist icrecovesy by peoples in much 
the same situation » the Hawkiiaas.. 
smothered inadominant culture. The 
WeUh in Great Britain, the Bruoos in 
northern France, the Navaho Indians 
in the United States have all 'made 
strides in recent decMi^ to bring 
their languages back alive: And no 
one had spokeii Hebrew in everydj^ 
life for Mnturies when a single man, 
Eliszcr 8en*Yehuda, began acampaign 
in the 1880s that made Hebrew the 
national langiiage of Israel. 

But bringing back Hawaiian would 
be a huge task. It would take aA 
outpouring of nationalist fervor among 
Kawaiians. and a dedicated, large- 
scale, expensive educational effort 

<tf HONOuiutfAmtisty 



before it could posstbh succeed. 

There- irc a couple of places. to 
start. "First.- says -Malcolm Chun, 
cultural officer for the Office of Ha- 
Miian Affairs. *N«e need to get pst 
the tokenism of the present situauoci.- 
Chun'points out that :t^' state of 
Hawaii is already offld^ly bilingual, 
with Hawaiian jotning English as the 
sate language. State law also man- 
dates teachmg Hawaiian history, lan- 
guage and culture in the schools. But, 
hesays."We bav£ to get past paying 
' bp service to Hawaiian. And wc have 
to recognize that.if y/z dent fn anp 
funher.ihan we are at the pr^sect, 
wieire giving the language the kiss of 
death." " ' 

Chun sugi^ mating some kind 
of Hawaiian languagc'authority. » 
body of schoUrr.and others who 
would look out for the language and ' 
keep it up to date. **Hawaitan is in 
danger of becoming a frozen, lan- 
guage,"he says. One si^ of vitality in 
a language is its af^Uty to adap: to 
change and new technologies, as Ha- 
waiian did during the I9th century. 
"It's important that younger people, 
use the languagcT^Oiun contends. 
•*\Ve haive to have a word for jeans." 

Chun taufht Hawaiian at UH- 
MajKuT rdr„ s,ycar..During his time^ 
there,, the Xeirox cbrpbratloa callai 
tbe um'versity to^'ask what the H»- 
wauan word for Xerox was.>VVt told 
them the Hawaiian wool for Xerox 
WIS Xerox,TrecalIs Chun. *^ misrtd ' 
> a> btg',«pportamty, to. incorporate a • 
new couxpt into Hawaiian thought." 

In addltiott'to creating new words, 
a Hawaiiaa language authority might 
tta o da n iizespentngandcreateaiyw^ 
littgbal Hawa it i ndicti onai); one aimed 
at spe£kers of Hawaiian rather than 
at speakers of English. But a language 
authority,.belpfuI as it might be toa 
community of HawaHaiii speakers, is 
not Ukely to resurrect the language if 
no one much speaks it. The real place 
to start, argue most language pro- 
fessionals, is with children. 

The Punana Leo school in Kalihi 
looks likea normal presthool. Fifteen 
children between the ages of 2 and 5 
sit in a circle around their teacher, 
singing spnp. reciting the numbers, 
up to 20 aiid the days of the weelC^ 
listemngtbstories,askirgand^vtcr- 
ing questions. But the.chiicicn are 
speaking Hawaiian, the only language 
Punana Leo allows. The two teachen. 
both from Niihau. condua the pre- 



school entirel> trrHaxvatisn 10 hours 
a day. five days a v^eek. 
. The total im^^ersionmethod seems 
to work- None^of the children kne*v 
Hawaiian before earolb'ng. One boy. 
in the school for. only a few days, 
stumbles as he tries to recite. But the 
rest of t he kids, some only a year or so 
past baby talk, are fluent in a way that ■ 
is discouraging to anyone who has 
tried to learn a second language IS an ^ 
•adulL ' ; ' ' ~ 

There is ampk evidence that bilin- 
gual presdiools are good for cfaildien, 
stimulatine their mental devetofmient 
and making them more comfortable 
withabsttactions and more flexible in 
thdr thinking than one^anguage chil- 
dren. But that is not the point of the 
Punana Led pfeschooL">feYe saving 
the language." says t«Kber Florence 
fitchoIas.'Th: *1stbe important thtnj^" 
There are three Punana Leo schools 
in the Islands, one in Kalihi, ooie in- 
' Hilo ud oaioa, KauaL Anioogthe^ 
• they have turned 45 youngsters into- 
Hmiian.s(«akers.' It. seems like & 
sx&«ll numbo' tmtil one realccs that 
in the first two yeaa of its existence, 
Punana \xo has more than doubled 
the number of Hawaiian speakers 
under the age of 5. 

The Punana Leo preschbols were 
. impired by the 400 kohangdreo (lan^ 
gua^ nest) schools of New Zealand, 
which teach, 6.000 Maori children 
their own language. Like Hawaiian, 
Maori w dying language^ before 
efforts were made to revive it. In the 
eariy IBOstwoexperufroathe Maori 
prt^gram, Tamati Reedy and^Timoti 
ICacetu, came to Honolulu to speak 
oefore the Office of Hawaiian Afibirs. 
They challenged interested Hawiiians 
to duplicate the success of their pro- 
gram. ~ ' . ' 

Kauanoe Kamana took leave from 
her job teaching Hawaiian at UH- 
Hilo to^ocganize *Aha Punana Leo, 
the organization thai crealed and 
oversees the schools.' According to 
Kamana. t here were immense difficul- 
ties in creating the Haviaiiaih4anguagc 
prescboots. The schools ran afoul of 
state regulations requiring that pre- 
school teachers have a university de- 
gree, 12 credits in early childhood 
education and six months* teaching 
experience. Ironically, none of those 
requirements applied to a L m>oI 
teaching children a forrign langtiage 
like Japanese or French. 

"\Mc,were up against sonr omHT 
old rules aimed at eliminating Hawai- 
ian from the schools." says Kamana. 
"Our biggest problem vos finding 
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quaUTiod teachers who also were nuent 
'»n:Hawaiiam. Wc could nt waji for 
- everyone tfl go' to college for four 
yeart..Wwinicd to get going before 
aii the o!d folks who spoke Hawaiian 
wefcsonc." \ [ 

'11k schoob Hnally reached ah accom^ 
.modation with state of ficiab and (he 
first school was opened on Ksuai in 
' late 1984. A ytv later the other two 
opencx) ttt Honolulu and Hilo. ' 

Although she is Hawaiian by binh« 
Kamaoa learned her langui^e in coN 
1^'at U H^anoa. as did her husl»nd, 
V^Uivfi Alison. "It Would be easier 
for t he two o f us to s peak EngUsh u ' 
horned mu<A easief."she saysT But she 
and her husband speak only Hawiatian 
with their son Hu!ilau>5. and their 
daughter Keii'i. 3, who attend the 
Hilo Punaha Leo preschool. 

^^Gttiing .the parents involved is 
what makes the schools work.** says 
"KaminauThe schools'acorpt students 
of ail races as long as the parents are 
willing to retnfbrcetheschool lessons 
by^ using at feast some Hawaiianat 
horned The'preschdols hold weekly 
language^classes tor the parents. 

"Parents get very involved,** says 
Kamana. "When we first talked to 
jxirenis, they worried about what 
would happento their children's Eng* 
lish jf theyjwtnt to a, Hawaiian* 
-languagc^prcschool; Now they 'all- 
worry about what's'going to happen 
to their children's Hawaiian once uhey 
get older and go3'nio the regular- 
school systeRu" - ' ' • 

Tfw m«dhm of •ducaifon ' 

' Hawaiistatelaw requires that public 
schools spend at least half the school 
day teaching "tt.e ofalexpr^on,the' 
written composition, and the spellings 
of the English language.**The law is a 
holdover from the penod when the 
schools were used to replace Hawauan 
with English, and also part of the 
educational establishment's so-far fu- 
tile auempt to eradicate pidgvn. 

But Hawaii's second official lan- 
guage gets somV recognition. Public 
schools are also required by law to 
teach Hav^iian language, cull lire and - 
hislor>'. 

According to ivuoertLokomaika'io- 
kalani Snakenberg. the ETepartm^nt 
^f Education's specialist foir Hawaiian 
studies, e\ery child from kindergarten 
to sixth grade gets lessons in Hawaiian 
lifestyle, cultural activities, crafts and 
language. The l^ons are often taught 
by Hawaiian elders, kupuna. who are 
hired to'vi>it regt'lar classrooms and 



enrich the curriculum. 
' ^tilUasSnakenbeahimself points 
outj*!to think that an hour's instruc- 
tibn each week—and not all bur kids 
arc go i n g t b get even t h at— • is go I n g tjo 
teach our students to speak Hawaiiali 
IS absurd.** The early training may 
help students if they choose to take 
Hawaiian in high school, but fewer 
than haL<';hestateVpublichigh schools 
.(13 out of 3S) offer cbutsa in Ha- 
waiian. 

Snakenberg estimates that between 
the public high schools^ private schools 
and the university systetn. Hawaii 
graduaies'perhaps 200 peopleayear 
who h»« studinl Hawaiian.' Of course, 
as anyone who has tried Paris after a 
few years of high school French can^ 
attesu classrobm knowledge and real 

.fluency in the language are <'.ften two 
very difTereht things. 
Whaii needed, advocates bf the 

. Hawaiiah; language insist.- are not 
schools ttut teach Hawai'ian, but Ha- 
waii^ language medium s^ioob.The 
di^ enctt is this. The preserit school 
systelm t^iches all subjects, including 
a "foreig^** language like Hawaiiao, 
in English. A Hawaiian language me- 
dium school wcild teach all sub- 
jects—history, mathematics, biolc^ 
and so on— m Hawaiian. The ideal 
situation wouMbeto teach in Hawai- 
ian exclusively during the early)ears. 
addingcounes in English as asecond 
language starting around fourth grade. 

"It'will wbrki,**insists U H's Ktmura. 
"It's working all over the world, for 

- the French in Canada, for thc-Welsh. 
for'the Navahos u their Rough Rock 
school The' school system took our 
langtiage'away from usjand the school 
system cut give it back.** 

OnNniMU 

, < Kimura would like to see the state's 
first Hawaiian language medium 
school founded on Niihauto serve 
last Haw'atian-speaking population ih 
tne sute. I ronicaliyi events have gotten 
ahead of him. 

So tenuous is the Departrnent of 
lEducation's control over the small 
school ^srving the isolated community 
thai it was difficult to discover what 
language was being used at present tc 
teach on Niihau. One highly placed 
Oahu official sad.**(t's Hawaiian . . 1 1 
think.** But the Kauai distnct office, 
which has nominal control oyer the 
school, had a different view. Wheri 
asked if the Niihau school was being 
conducted in Hawaiian, the Kauai 
ofTiciarsaid. "I hope you're being 



facetious. Thai's not true.** 

John Pcncbacker, an electedmjm-. 
ber of the Board of Education, has 
made three recent (dps to Niihau to 
check on the school there. "School 
there is being taught in "both lan- 
guages.** he says. **but pnmarily m 
'Hawaiian. Both the teachers and the 
km seem to shy away from Eni^ish. I 
would guess that's been the case for 
many yeah now.** ^ 

In other words, for years the Niihau 
school had' been breaking the state 
Iw which requires Elfish instruction. 
' Last ya^T. at the teqtKst of the Board 
of Educatioo. the Legislature amended 
the law. adding th^ the board could 
u its discretion allow "Special projects 
loingthe Hmiianlanguage.**NiUuu 
IS now evidently a "special projea." 

"1 wbrry whether thai sdiod has 
the materials to be the kind o f sdu>ol 
wc have in inind,** says UH-Hilo*s 
V^lson, "but it's a start.** Langtiage 
advocates like V^lspn and Kimura 
would like to see the Hawaiian lan- 
guage medium schools spread from 
Niihau to all the Islands. 

Howe\cr. that is not how the Board 
of Education sees the mat(er."Niihau 
is a unique situatIon,*'says Penebacker. 
**lt's a privately owned island, and we 
changed.the law to so that school^ 
would no lODger beia technical viola; 
tion. But in the community as a whole 
ou r huin focus l« ^till the teaching of 
standard English^ It would be a step 
backward if we tried to duplicate on 
the outside the environment we have 
on Niihau.** „ 

The fate of Niihau-bbrn chiMren in 
the Kauai schools is a better example 
of the cufTcnt directibn of the educa- 
tional system. Niihau natives often 
move from Niihau to Kauai and back 
again. About 30 Niihau studenu go 
to Waimea Canyon School on Kauai. 
There they are placed in a SLEP 
program funded by Kamehamcha 
Schools. 

SLEP IS an acronym for Students 
of Limited English Proficiency, and a 
SLEP program is designed for"! ransi- 
tional bilin^al students.** that is. 
students who need helpsheddingthiir 
own language and learning English. 
This is precisely the kind of ttiingthat 
dnves Hawaiian language activists 
cnzy. "They are taking s^ime of the 
few children who are native Hawaiian 
speakers and treating them hke they're' 
immigrants who have to get rWnjf 
their 'foreign* Ian guage.**says WUon. 

' P^ul Valiums IS the teacher of the 
Waimca Caoy?n SLEP program. He 
uses his ability (b speak Hawaiian to 
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• "'help his young charges read— in Eng- 
lish. '^**Gking a Hawaiian 'language 

-spakcr." he "admiis, "it's difficult 
^emotiooaJly roriroc to .teach them 
English.** He takes' paios. hciayt^-to^ 

• keep his^studcnts from losing their 
Hawaiian altogether, "but the longer 
th^spend on Kauauihe weaker they 

• get in Hawaiian," Although he under- 
stands the students need to leam 
English, he'd much rather be teaching 
them in a Hawaiian language medium 
schbol.^oe where ihcy would get the « 
chance to l^xn English after mastering 
their'owQ language. 

THereJ are no real vfllains in the 
SLEP program. Director of training 
ftsearch for JCamehameha School^ 
Kim Slbat^ says she is aware of the 
-irony- of teaching Niihau children 
English. But, she adds. don\ 
want to eradicate Hawaiian. We just 
zty to do anything we can to help 
those students trying to be in the 
mainstream.- 

The DOE*s distric; superintendent 
on Kauai, Shirley Akiu, is'grateful to 
Kamehameba Schools for financing 
theSLEP program after federal funds 
were cut off» In her view; the program 
benefits the students^ 'XKir position is 
to. allow to our young people in 
Niihau tut opportunity to make 
choices; TTwy need the alternative of 
speaking En^h, so they can function 
m our Aooerican sodety.- 

IMMoboul&igllihr And forIM 

The primary argument against Ha- 
waiian medium schools seems to' be' 
that leamtngin Hawaiian would han- 
dicap Hawaiians in the modem world. 
But Hawaiian language activists tend . 
to see arguments about keeping Ha- 
waiian students jn the mainstream of 
America culture as a perpetuation of 
> the educational policies' t hat caiwcd ^ 
them to lose their language in the first 
place. 

-For more than a hundred .years. 
Hawaiians have been told the same 
thing. To get ahead,to^ct agocojob. 
you have to give up your language 
and learn good English,-says Punana 
Leo's Kamana. -What good has it 
done us? Where are the good jobs? 
When do we slarx getting ahead? We 
gave up our language a.Td we didnl 
get anything for it. We Cidn\ even 
.learn good English.- 

According to Larry Kimura, there 
is ample evidence that students in a 
Hawaiian language medium school 
would learn English better than slu- 



dentsthrowninioanali'English class- 
room. In such schools worldwide, it 
has been shown that lingumtc skills 
- tren$ferfr6mthefintUagttage:otbe 
next, so that students litcra'.e in Ha- 
waiian would have an easier time 
becoming literate in English. 

More important -are the psycho- 
logical aspects. Minority, ludentslike 
Hawrtuians often fight' lean ng the 
dcmunant language because! threat- 
ens their identity. They often 1 a 
dominant language Uke English better 
if th^ are first secure in their own- 
language. "The key would be to make 
them proud of their Hawaiian first,-' 
says WiUiams of the Waimea Canyon 
SLEP program. "Then they go on to 
be proud of their Er^ish.- 

TcKhing ' Hawaiian would make 
pidgin seem' less desirable, argues 
Kamana. -Students speak pidgin be-, 
cause they don\ want to identify with 
standard English'speakcrs,ilf they 
knew their own language, standard 
English wouldn\ besucha threat." 

A second objection to establishing 
Hawaiian language medium schools 
comes from Hawaii's multi<thniccul- 
ture. If bilingual education is good 
for Hawaiiauis, why shbuldn\_it be 
good for/eveiyonc else? If Hawaii 
establishes Hawaiian language 
.medium schools, why not Japanese 
language medium schools and Uocano 
language medium schools and Por- 
. tuguesc language mcdi um schools and 
,onandon?^ ' / 
_'"IVn not against thatTsays Kimura. 
•But all the other languages here—' 
Japanese, Korean, Chinese, Portur 
gucse and so- on— are thriving some 
place in tt\ world. This, is the only 
place Hawaiian u spoken. If Hawaiian 
i* going to^survivcwe have to do 
something about "it here. Chinese is 
not going to die if Hawaii doesn\ 
esubluh' schools.** 

Finally,somcdoubt whctherschooU 
would do tfce trick. "The idea of total 
immersion schools,-$a>s OH A*$ Mal- 
colm Chun, -is a product of a school- 
teacher's menulity; If Hawaiian is 
going to survive, it has to have some 
kind of fharket value. I dont neces- 
sarily mean money, but there has to 
be somewhere where people use it, 
besides in a few churches or at confer- 
ences of Hawaiian language leact/crs. 
Until we find a place, all the work we 
put in the schools will go nght down 
the tuba.- 

-1 know that Hawaiian isn't used at 
the ban k or on the radio or the TV or 
on the menu at McDonald Vreplies 
Kimura. -But these things will come. 



Give us the schools first." 
WhowWctoitr 

The major stumbling block in creat- 
ing Hawaiian language medium 
schools is finding someone willing to 
make the massive investment it would 
-take to tra:n tethers, create Hawaiian 
language textbooks and instructional 
materials, and set up facilities. 

No one is eageriy stepping forward 
to assume that responsibility. **I think 
Hawaiun language schools areagood 
idea,-says DOE*sSnakenber^"*But 1 
don\ think itVthestate's responsibility 
to sun them. Oiir mandate is to'servt 
the whole population. I think 0 H A or 
the Hawaiian Homdands^Authority^ 
has the moral obligation to create this 
kind of special interest privateschooL- 

-Wfc are an advisory agency. Ws- 
dont provide direct services," says 
OHA-s Chun. -It^ really the DOE's 
mandate to provide public education, 
and they are the ones to handle, 
something like this 

Howe\"er good an idea they may be. 
Hawaiian language medium schoob 
arc far from reality. They will take a 
political or organizational commit- 
ment on a large scale, and thai com- 
mitment at ttie morjcnt is far. from 
being made. " 

' Can Howoikn fMlly tavMl? 

-A few- years -ago," says William 
Wibon, -we used to sit around and 
cry in ou r beer about how the death of 
the language was inevitable. With the 
Punana Leo program and ihe Niihau 
school, at least weVe made a stan. I 
feel Uke we're getting somepla«;'slow- 
. ly. The language still could die, but I 
think there^ a chiince that one day 
even a casual visitor to these Islands 
would hcnr Hawaiian beingspbken in 
the streets or in the park. or on the 
beaches." 

Lokomaika'i^kalarii Snakenberg is 
les> optimistic -If Hawaiian is going 
to come back, I think the movement 
will have to come from the heart of 
the Hawaiian people themselves, like 
It came from the Navahos, the Welsh, 
the Bretons. Hawaiians are going to 
have to take time out from sports, 
from TV, from all sorts of activities, 
and put their time, money and effort 
where their mouth is. Otherwise the 
future is bleak. If the language fatly . 
docs die, they might as well re«name 
this place Miami West. All well be 
IS another Americar. place with 
beaches.- 
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STAND*; C0M: -RBP> N0;- 



Honolulu, Hawaii 

iy.irin 1987 

re:, H.R. 294 



Honorable^ Daniel: J'. \Kihaho " ' -^'^J ' -* 

Speaker r House .of Representatives 
■ Pourt«<»nth^State Legislature / . * . 

'.Regular .'session of 1987 / ^ ' - " 

..State of Hawaii- 

Sirr \ ' • , J - " * . ^ ' ' 

Your covnittee on Watefr Land use , Development and 
Ha;faiian Affairs to which was referred H.R. Ho. 294 entitled: 
fHOOSE RESOLOTIOM ^ URGING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROTECT AND 
PROMOTE THE INDIGENOUS LANGUAGES OP THE UNITIED STATES OP 
AMERICA", begs leave, to ^rapojrt as follows; 



..The ,purpo8e of , the resolution, i 



s stated in the title. 



.f- Th6 -resolution and- testimony received supported the 
p'toposition: that' the establishment of E|iglisb as the official 
,laniuage; of the .united States would have a negative Impact * on 
•: the .sixrvival/ of -indigenous languages. Hbweyer, xoiii Committee. 
- is. uncert^ifih that'- such a declcrafcion would- have, such an 
^-effec'tV, Nevertheless, .the {spirit of. the tesplution can be 
preserved' without taking sides in this continuing national 
debate.* Tberefpre, your Committee has amended the resolution 
bydelieting two paragraphs, .while, still ^retaining the major 
thrust pfi.suppor,t^;fpr native languages as a prime factor In 
preserving cultures;' " ' " . • 

Your" committee on Water, Land use, Development and 
Hawaiian Affairs concurs' with the Intent and purpose of H.R. 
No. 294, as amended, and recoiomends its adoption in the form 
attached hereto as H.R. 294, H.D. 1. ' 



Respectfully submitted. 



ANDREW LEVIN, Chairman 
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URGING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. '^0 PROTECT AND PROMOTE THE 

INDIGENOUS LANGUAGES OP' THE. OHITED STATES OF AMERICA* 



. . 'Whereas,-. because "Oi.. its. history/ i?opulatiori and geographic 
location/ Hawaii is very sensitive to issues involving the 
survival of indigenous cultures and languages within their 
ancestral homelands; and • . ' ■ 

whereas; the traditional Helwaiian proverb ka 'blelo no. 
ke Ola; i ka 'olelo :no ka inake% or "With, language rests life; 
with language rests death* # expresses the extreme importance of 
a living spoken language in the survival of ah indigenous 
culture and peoplev a theory supported by- modern social 
scientists who single out language as the most important 
feature in ensuring the continuity of culture; and 

WHEREAS, the United States of America has traditionally 
.recognized special relationships between the federal government 

and,.Ati3 indigenous minority, peoples, which include American . 
.Indians, Native Alaskans, Native Hawaiians, nd others within 

its 'possessions and t'erritorl'es; apd 

.WHEREAS/ tne ancestral languages of America*'s indigenous 
people's are. cultural treasures of the .country; and 

WHEREAS, these, indigenous .languages as a whole are 
.*inalagous to endangered species, with :a number of them already 
.extinct as living SE>oken languag^ts; and . ' . . .. ' 

WHEREAS, modern society' increasingly reco9nizes the right 
of cultural survival for indigenous peoples as a basic human 
right; and 




WHEREASf there is precedent in United States law for the 
. protection and preservation of cultural .treasures and unique 
species, the remedy 6f past discrimination, and the special, 
promotion for the learning, of certain languages; now, therefore 

^ ' BE IT kB'soLVED .by, tiie House of Representatives of the 
Fourteenth Legislature of, the Jstate of Hawaii, Regular Session 
of 1987, that .the .fongress o£ the United States of A.merica is 
ur^ed to pass legislation to protect and promote the 
continuation of , indigenous American languages as living spoken 
vehicles 6i communication for their peoples and as treasures of 
the world's hun^n! heritage; .and ,^ 

BE IT, FURTHER. RESOLVED, that certified cop.ies , of this 
* 'Resolution be transmitted .to" the Senate *M£^j or ity Leader 
and House. Speaker of the U»S. Congress,, to the House and 
Senate .chairpersons of the committees on Indian -affairs, 
to th.e President of the United States, and to the members 
of the Hawaii congressional delegation. 
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STAKD. COM. .REP. NO; 



RB: H.R..NO. 295. 
B.D. 1 



-Honorable Daniel J. '^'Kiliano^; : " 

Speaker/ Bouae.oC Repreaentatlves 
Fourteenth' Statt. Leglflaturt > r 
ReguiUc" Seal ion of 1987 . ' 
State be Bavaii 

• sir: ' , * ■ \\ ' * '•• 

, 'i: ■ . . - 

.yo.ur .pomittee-on'8ducation# to vbicb vae referred ff.R. 
.Ho. 295 entitled: . **B008E RESOLUTION' REQOESTZMG THE DEPARTMENT 
Of EDOCATZON TO ESTABLZ^B HAflA^ZAN NEDZON CLASSES ZN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS % 'bega leave tp -report aa £ollbva: 

The purpoae o£ tbi'a reaolution is to request that the 
Departnent o£ Bducation .establisb Bavaiian »ediua claaaea in 
ele«entary> achools.Tand^pi lot /four- Bavaiian language 
iime re ion/maintenance prograwi at Puuvai on Niih^u^ Hainea on 
Kauai; Hi lo on the ^Bi g « Zsland / . and Conol ulu . ' . , 

' "'Thr Qf^icf .ofVriiWaiiirt' AfCaif^ of 
thia. resolution'^ expreaatng, f^e. need'tb reestabliab the 
Hawaiian. language Xni 'oedtr . tajci^tpetaate .BaW^ljlan .culture^ 
>.'.,'. , ' « , • U. ' ' *\" ' ^ * i 

'Puiiana Leo, a^HaWtll'anrXAnguage «iMMrsiori.'scbobl; 'Abahui 
'01elo*BavaiU# a ^profefaionaT; Bavaiian' langui^^e organization^ 
Parent comittee o£ tbe/punana Leo 0 ;kil0| and .chairMn. of , both 
the^Bavaiiah Studiea Program .j(nd the performing Arts Departnent 
:o£ tl^e Onlveraity of h aval i. at 'HiXo# 'expressed ^strong supporh 
•of this'r^.splution.' ^ \ V;/ \ . ' 

, The >Depart»erit of .Biucatlon ^n ii8:;t stated, tbat, ' 

it has ^been^^vorking vlth.jbhe concerned' parties to address the 
issues raised in this resolution. The title has been ananded 
to reflect support. for the efforts by the Departnent to 
establish Bavaiian aedirji classes in elenentary schools, other 
changes further clarify the collaborative relationship betveen 
the Departjcent and interested parties. 
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Your comittee on Education concurs with the intent and 
purpose of H.R* No« 295, as asended herein, and recouends that 
it be referred to the cowiittee on Finance, in the form 
attached hereto as H*R* No* 295, H*D* I • • 



Respectf ully< subsitted. 




■ CLARICE y/ HASHIMOTO* Member HBRBBRT J. BDNDA.jMejUjet Z / 
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STAND, com; RBP. NO. I 3 31 

page* 3 



BRIA^« TANIGUCBI, RMOer 



TERRANCB TON, Member 



MIKE O'KIBFFE, Menwfer 




BILL PFBILr 'Member 



PXTRICK RIBBLLIA, Member 
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CONCERNING HAWAIIAN' LANGUAGE i^IUM' SCHOOLS 



WJiEREAS, the 
Hawai'i*/ is unique 
people; and . ^' " , 



Hawaiian language, the native language of 
to tlie'State. of Hawaii and* to the Hawaiian 



- , WHEREAS, the Hawaiian language is recognized as one of the 
official languages of the State in the Hawaii Revised Statutes, 
""section. 1-13; and 

WHEREAS ' the n?lniber of people fluent in the Hawaiian 
language has been declining; and 

WHEREAS, the spoken language is recognized to be a vital 
link to the perpetuation of a people's culture; and 

WHEREAS, Hawaii is unique among the Polynesian islands 
facihg the possible extinction of its native language; and 

WHEREAS, many Pacific island societies have enabled their 
residents to be ^bilingual, fluent in both their native language 
and the dominant language; and 

WHEREAS, language medium schools, which instruct children 
m all subject matters by means of their native language, have 
-demonstrated effectiveness in reviving the native language; 
now, therefore, 

-' ."' BE IT RESOLVED by the Senate of ' the Fourteenth Legislature 
.of -the State of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1987, the House of 
Representatives concurring, that the Department of Education is 
requested to establish Hawaiian medium classes in elementary 
jschoo Is serving Hawaiian -speaking children; arid 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Department work in 
collaboration with the 'Aha Punana Leo, the University of 
Hawaii, parents of Hawaiian-speaking children, and any other 
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interested ^coups and individuals with expertise in gathering 
and developing cesoucces foe the establishment of Hawaiicoi 
* language imntec^sion pcograms; -and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Oepactment submit a cepoct 
on the- progress of development and implementation of its 
language immersion programs to the Legislature twenty days 
prior to the convening of the Regular Session of 1988; and 

BE IT FURTHER. RESOLVED . that certified copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted to the Superintendent of 
Education, the President of the University of Hawaii, and the 
directors of the Punana Leo. schools. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE REPORT NO, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



Honorable Richard S. H. Wong 
President of the Senate 
Fourteenth State Legislature 
Regular Session of 1987 

State of Hawaii 7 " ^ - x « . . 

Sir: ' . ' 

-RE: S.C.R. No. 147 

Your Committee on Education, to which , was referred S.C.R 
No. 147 entitled: 

"SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION CONCERNING HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE 
\ MEDIUM SCHOOLS**, - '\ 

begs leave to report as follows: 

The purpose of this concurrent resolution is to urge the 
Department and Board of Education to encourage and support the 
development of Hawaiian language medium schools. 

The Hawaiian language, recognized as one of the official 
languages of the State pursuant to Section 1-13, Hawaii Revised 
Statutes, is facing possible extinction. 

The spoken language of the people is recognized to.be a 
vital link to the perpetuation of a people's culture, however, 
the number of people fluent in the Hawaiian language has been 
declining. 

Your Committee heard favorable testimony from the 
Departmenc of Education and finds that language medium schools, 
which instruct children in all subject matters by means of 
their native language, have demonstrated effectiveness in 
reviving the nativ'e language. 

Upon consideration, your Committee has amended the 
concurrent resolution by: " 
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1) Changing the first "BE IT RESOLVED" paragraph to read: 

".'.'.that the Department of Education is requested to 
establish. Hawaiian. medium classes in elementary . 
schools serving Hawaiian, speaking children; arid"; 

2) .Inserting, the 'f9llowing .paragraph: 

-♦♦BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Department work in 
collaboration with the 'Aha Punana Leo, ,the 
University of Hawaii, parents ot Hawaiian-speaking 
children, and any other interested groups and 
individuals with expertise in .gathering -and 
developing resources for the establishment of 
! ' Hawaiian language, immersion programs;, and"; 

3) Adding a paragraph to require the, Department of 
Education to -submit a .report on- the 'progress of 
development and impTementa'tiori. of its language 
iinnersion program to the Legislature twenty days 
prior to the convening of the Regular Session of 
1988; and 

4) Specifying that the* Superintendent of Education, the 
President of the University of Hawaii; and the 

..directors of, the Punana, Leo schools receive cjertified 
' copies of this concurrent ''resolution. *. . • ,^ ' ^ 

Your Coiwnittee on Educat ion conpur^ with t;he intent and 
purpose of S.X.R. No. 147, "^as amended therein, ani recommends 
its ad6ption.in:th3. form^at^ched.Keretp asvS.,C,R. No. 147, 




LEHUA FERNANDES SALLING, 
Vice Chairman 
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STANDING COMMITTEE REPORT NO 
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GERALD T. HA6IN0, Mbbec 





. HEE,. Member, 



«ARY-JANE HdMURDO,. Member ' • 
" .DENNIS .M/ NAKASATO,, Member . " 



•D0NNA;R. IKEDA,' Member 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FOURTEENTH LECISUTURE. 1987 
STATE OF HAWAII 



295- 
H.D. 1 



EXPRESSING: LEGISLATIVE SUPPORT- FOR THE EFFORTS BY THE 

• CLAsils^?»-?fpS2SSfS'™'''?'^^*^«"?H HmiIAN™EDIUH 
, CLASSES^Iir BLBMBMTARY^ SCHOOLS... . . . ' • * 

' WHEREAS, the Hawaiian proverb "r ka •oipin nr> 2 ^ 

qlelo;.no-ka make- .-^ .translated as -Jn ianguage' relts Hfe 

wen^SRring of Hawaiian.culturej. an^^^ \. ^^l^y^^S^ .^s the 

WHEREAS, the same contention that" without a livina .!nnv«« 

, ;s??ln?!§tl,="aJS"-^^r f " ^^ ^^^ py^o^A^X^"' 

„WHERE.AS, since 1896 there has been a policy of elimin;,Mn„ 
Droh?M? in" ^'"^"age as a living spoken language thro^g^ the ^ 
Pu"51c%"ho"ol1,.1n%='^"^ """^^ in HaSai"' 

resulted in the extinction of Hawaiian as a 
Miih^2;- aSd- l^nauage in all Hawaiian connpuni ties except ' 

has. be"^f ^S|'x^^|e?rtrn%\c1n^l1aLTL^\" ^?Sle"1aVa"nS^^''*" 
'^l^^^^l^ Polic/prohib^tiog^ jhl%;^^f iLaiian . 

nonprofxt /Aha Punana Leo inc. to foster 'thp wauaTTL V 
ileV\^^r?ec^^%"e^!Tnd--^ of ,cSi!d°^^n"tS^o%^h^"!^S.,^^— 
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^WHEREAS, with the assistance o£ private individuals, 
private foundations, strong conununity support and support from 
state agencies, the 'Aha punana Leo established three Hawaiian 
language medium schools for preschool-aged children on Hawaii* 
Pahu and Kauai;, and - , 

WHEREAS,' the short history of .punana Leo has already 
demonstrated -successfully that Hawaiian can be used as an 
educational medium o£ instruction with' two important outcomes; 

and ' * 



WHEREAS, one of the outcomes is the revival of Hawaiian as 
a living spoken language of children in areas outside Niihau; 

and , ' , ' ' ' . 

WHEREAS, the second outcome Is the exemplary educational 
achievement of children who come from families identifying 
strongly withHawaii, and its native culture; and 

WHEREAS, the success of the Punana Leo program is parallel 
to the success of public indigenous language instruction 
applied in tl^e last twenty-five years in such areas as Western 
Great Britain, Kew Zealand, the northern Netherlands, the 
Danish colony, of Greenland, and other areas of the world; and 

WHEREAS, such instruction was part of an international 
reaction to the probable extermination of indigenous cultures 
In their bwn.hpmelancjs;, and , ' 

'whereas, there haye been comparative studies of indigenous 
minority children in immersion/maintenance language programs 
and in the' formerly popular dominant language submersion 
programs; and ] ' 

WHEREAS," results shbw that childten in .the submersion 
programs lose the indigenous language and' replace It with a 
substandard form of the dominant language as opposed to 
children in the immersion/maintenance programs who not only 
Improve on their knowledge of their ancestral language but also 
perform better academically, including mastery of the dominant 
ethnic language; and 
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WHEREAS, in 1978 the citizens of Hawaii amended by popular 
vote the' State Constitution to include what is now Section i of 
Xcticle XV, which establishes Hawaiian along with English as 
the official languages of the State of Hawaii, and Section 4 of 
Article X, which calls foe t:he unique promotion of Hawaiian 
culture, history and language in public schools; and 

WHEREAS, in compliance with the 1978 constitutional 
amendments, the DOE has focused on teaching. appreciation of the 
Hawaiian l.anguage arid ci^lture in public, sqhools through, the 
/kupuiia\prpgramT| and^ . . . , . * ^ 

WHEREAS, ^^the 1986 Legislature enacted legislation to 
eliminate the 90-yearrold restricbion. on the use of Hawaiian as 
a 'medium 'Of instruction in public .schools . and. to address the 
unique nonimmigrant, pature-. of Hawaii public, educationr and 

. *WHEREAS,vifederal 'legislation, also encourages and . 

.recognizes the. pro vis io(i of education for'.special attention to 
the linguistic .niseds' of minorl.t'y groups: through indigenous 
language m.alntenance education as compliance,. w^th federal 
bilingual e'ducatibn statututory requirements} and 

WHEREAS, .it would be ^neficial for children from various 
cultural and. linguistic backgrounds in Hawaii to have an 
opportunity to participate along with Hawaiian speaking 
children in Hawaiian immorsion/maintenance education} and 

WHEREAS, the areas of concentration of Hawaiian speaking 
children are Niihau, West KaUai> Kalihi and Hiloj and 

WHEREAS, there Are individuals'^with. teaching experience 
and credentials who are fluent in Hawaiian and capable of 
teaching these children through the Hawaiian language; and 

WHEREAS, there are educational materials now available for 
teaching various subjects in the. Hawaiian language, some being ^ 
old materials from the early public Hawaiian medium schools and 
others, being .recent, creations ,b^ the, .'Ah2^ Punana Leb and the. 
DOE; and' ' ^ ' ' 

WHEREAS, there, are also materials^ available from New 
Zealand for tl.e teaching of English as a second language to 
children with Polynesian backgrounds in indigenous language 
maintenance programs; and 
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WHEREAS, the DOE has plans to Increase the number of 
,t«achec8 and classes in public schools at the entrance levels 
in the' Fall of 1987; now, therefore, 

BB IT RESOLVED by the House of Representatives of the 
Fourteenth Legislature, of the State of Hawaii, Regular Session 
of 1987, that legislative support is hereby expressed for the 
efforts of the pepartnent of Education to establish Hawaiian 
medium classes ih elementary schools as part of its special 
attention >to elementary entrance* levels; and 

BE IT FURTHER. RESOLVED that the Department is encouraged 
in its efforts to develop a feasible curriculum with available 
resources to establish a pilot project as the first fitep 
towards establishing voluntary Hawaiian medium classes for 
elementary students; and 

BE IT'FURTHER RESOLVED that 'the Department continue to 
work in collaboration with the *Aha Punana Leo, the University 
of Hawaii, parents of Hawaiian-speaking children, and any other 
interested groups and individuals with expertise in gathering 
and developing resources necessary for the eventual 
establishment: of Hawaiian language immersion programs; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Department submit a report 
on the progress of development and implementation of its 
language immersion programs to the Legislature twenty days 
prior to the convening of the Regular Session of 1988; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that certified copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the Superintendent of Education, , 
the President of the University of Hawaii, and the directors of 
the Punan%;Leo schools* 
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Tistimony 

Unittd States Senate Select Comnittee on Indian Affairs 

Chairman Znouya and Members of the Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairst 

Ny name is Joseph Coburn. I reside at 2317 S*H* Augusta Drive, Aloha, 
Oregon. I am amployed as Director of the Research and Development 
Program for Indian Education (ROPIC) at the Northwest .Regional 
Educational Laboratory (HHREL) in Portland, Oregon* I ^ ave been in this 
^position for fourteen years* Prior to employment at the NWREL* I was a 
clai^sroom teacher in public schools and a counLslor/administrator for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs* I am a mender of the Klamath Tribe of Oregon* 
and have served the Tribe in a number of capacities over the years* 
ikjcluding Vice Chairman, Chairman and Chairman of th^ Restoration 
Committee* At the present time I serve on thb KlamaM' ««Jucation 
Committee* I am presently serving the fifth year as President of the 
Oregon Indian Education Association and an immediate past-Chairman of the 
Education Conwnittee of the< Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians* 

I have been invited to this hearing to provide information concerning the 
role played in education of Indian children by NWREL* The NWREL's 
Indian Program** is unique, in nature* Funded for the most part by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement* Department of Education* 
if. Is one of eleven programs at the Northwest Regional Edu':ational 
Laboratory* 

The 80PIE is unique in that it has it*s own Policy Board* which sets 
Policy for the Program within the administrative paraneters set by the 
'Laboratory*s Board of Directors. The Policy Board cons, tts of: 
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Dr; killard Bill 
Supervisor of Indian Education 
Offica of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Buildiug 
Olynp/ar Kashington^ 98504 

vNr* Jin Cgawa 
Indian Education 
Tacona^ Public Schools 
P.O. Box 1357 

Tacoma, ^Washington 98401-1357 
Ms. Kobin Butterfield 

Indian Education/Civil Rights Specialist 
Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway. S.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Dr. Murton McCluskey 
Director of Indian Education 
Great Falls Public Schools 
Box 2428 

Great Falls, Montana '59401 

Mr. Bob Parsley 
Indian Education Specialist 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
^Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Dr. Helen Sedbird-Smith 
Professor of ^Sociology 
West House, Social Science Bldg. 
Western Oregon College 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

Mr. Lloyd Smith (Chairman) 
P.O. Box 729 

Warm Springs, Oregon 97761 

Mr. Max Snow 
6403 Randolph Drive 
Boise, Idaho 83705 

Senator William Yellowtail, Jr. 
Montana Stat^ Senate 
Capitol Station 
Helena, Montana 59620 
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This structure provides needs sensing, .Program direction, technical 
expertise, credibility and dissemination of information and services for 
the NHREL* Indian Program and has resulted in a long list of successful 
pro^icts for Indian Education: 

The Indian R eading Series: Stories and Legends of the Korthvest . 
Supplemental reading program for grades one through sis. Developed 
on a cooperative basis betwe3n seventeen reservations in the 
Northwest. Published 1975-1987, currently out off print. 

Effective Pra ctices in Indian Education; A Teachers Monograph 

f 

Effective Pr actices in Indian Education; Curriculum Monograph 

Effective Pr actices in Indian Education; Administrators* Monograph 

Reducing Teacher Turnover in Reservation Schools; A Guide for 
Administrators 

(A fourth monograph on drug tbnse prevention is nearly complete.) 
Included as Attachment 11 is a summary of states where orders for the 
monographs on effective practices in Indian education have been filled 
through the Laboratory's marketing office. They total thirty-three 
states plus Canada. A total of 1#669 copies have been sold as of October 
1, 1987. 

In addition, contents of the monographs have been discussed at national^ 
regional and local conferences. All feedback is positive and individuals 
feel that content is relevant to their tribes or regions. 

While our work with schools to date has been concentrated in the 
Northwest states, i feel that the program is transferrable nation-wide. 

3 
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Most •xcitiag# and very productive^ is the school iinprovement project. 
Xt is, producing dramatic results in. schools in the Horthvest. Titled 
**Effective Practices in Indian Education** the project was five years in 
deyelopnent and testing. The detailed history and results of testing are 
in the accoapanying report: SinmBative Evaluation Findings for the Field . 
Test of Effective Practices in Indian Education (Xttachnent #2). 

The isipleaentation design requires that the entire staff o£ a school 
participate. During the .implementation the staff learns to: 

o Build a leadsrship team 

o Study research findings 

o Profile student performance 

I 

o Gather baseline data 

o Set realistic goals based upon school data 

0 Learn motivational techniques for Indian Students 

o Write prescriptions to cause desirable behaviors 

o Be supportive of other teachers' efforts 

o Evaluate progress and renew efforts 

o Ascertain that a goal was accomplished 

As mentioned earlier the results are dramatic. Chronologically listed 
are trained schools and immediate results: 
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1985-1986 



Harm Springs Elenentary, Narm Springs « Oregon 

Goal: Seduce incomplete homework assigtunents prasently at 23\ by 5i 
Kesult: Incomplete homework assignments reduced to 9\. 

Lame Deer Eleotentary, Lame Deer, Hontana 

Goal: Off-te«k behavior will be decreased by 50\ by April 30« 1986 
Besult: Admi listrators left the school and data on results were 
unavailable*. 



Silets Elementary (K-8)/ srxets« Oregon 

Goal: Improve selected attitudes as determined by the School 
Sentiment Index. Result: Positive. 

Havre Junior Righ« Havre Montana 

Goal: Increase number of completed assignments from 47\ to 60\. 
Kesult: Completed assignments increased to 82\. 

Lincoln-McKinley Elementary « Havre, Montana 

Goal: Improve student attitude toward school by 20\. 

aesult: Primary grades had a 29\ gain and intermediate grades had a 

40. 5\ gain. 

Devlin Elementary, Havre, Montana 

Goal: Increase Indian student participation in discussion groups 
from 9.3\ to 18\ by increasing the use of Indian culture in the 
classroom. Besult: Participation increased to 22\. 

Bordeaux Elementary, Shelton, Washington 

Goe.1: Decrease the incidence of not following directions by 50\ by 
April 30# 1987. Besult: Incidence reduced by 55. 4\. 

While these results may seem rather insignificant, it must be remembered 
that these are types of problems at schools serving Indian students that 
have never been reduced. 



What we see occuring at the schools during the training is very 
exciting. As the teachers experience success in their classroom^ their 

'titudes become more and more positive. Morale goes up, the entire 
staff developes a very supportive, collegial team effort. Other positive 
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changes begin occuring in the school and in the conw>unitv . When it is 
announced that the goal was achieved* expectations and confidence of the 
teachers are very high* <See Attachment #3« letters froth principals, 
1987). As can be seen « the. process and materials are nov an ongoing part 
of these schools. A sample training schedule is included (Attachment 14). 

Advantages of the program ;\rei 

0 Non-threatening to teachers # as a very positive approach is used. 

0 No extensive record keeping or report writing by teachers. 

0 Knowledge of teachers utilized 

0 Very little time taken away from teaching. 

0 Techniques used that are proven to work with Indian children, work 
well with non-Indian. children/ as well. 

0 Based upon the value system which prevails throughout all Indian 
cu.*tures. (See Attachment 15) 

0 Indian researched/ developed and i!Pplemented. 

0 Trainers are experienced teachers in Indian education. 

0 Inexpensive. 

At the present time six schools have contracted foe training during the 
1987*88 school year. Three others (tribal schools) are pending passage 
of the federal- budget ,for availability of funds. 

Schools are trained on a cost sharing basis/ the schools paying part and' 
OERI funds used to cover the rest. Total average cost per school has 
been about $8/000/ including time, materials and travel. Six thousand is 
from OECI contract funds and two thousand is from School District 
contribution. 
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The program is funded as part a contract between NWREL and OERI through 
1990« We pl&n on training five to ten schools per year during the tenure 
of the contract. 

The RDPIE hos experienced success because of the combination of NHKEL 
expertise aiid guidance, Indian policy making to guide the Program, and 
remaining **neutral** politically. Instead it has acted as a catalyst for 
Indian education in the Northwest. As a result of the NWREL *s success, a 
discussion- paper was produced and circulated in 1983-84 by the 
Confederated Tribes of Harm Springs (Attachment #6). 

The paper proposes a long range planning nodel for all of Indian 
education and is probably the best concept that I have seen in my 
twenty-eight years in Indian education. It certainly merits close 
consideration for any plan to improve Indian education which proposes 
positive large scale impact. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these ideas before your 
committee today. 
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ATTACHMENT f 1 



101 S.W. Miin Street. Suite 500 • Portland. Oregon 97204 • (503) 275-9601 
TELEX: 701716 CABLE: NWREL SOURCE: STLi2358 



MONOGRAPH ORDERS BY STATE 



Alabama 


North Dakota 


Alaska 


Oklahoma 


Arizona 


Oregon 


California 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


South Dakota 


CoxmecCicut 


Texas 


District of Columbia 


Utah 


Florida 


Washington 


Hawaii 


Wisconsin 


Idaho 


Wyoming 


Illinois 


Various locations in Canada 


Iowa 




Kansas 




Maryland 




Massachusetts 




Michigan 




Minnesota . 




Missouri 




Montana 




Nebraska 




Nevada 




New Hampshire 




New Jersey 




New Mexico 




New York. 




North Carolina 
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ATTACHMENT #2 



SuMnative Evaluation Findings 
for the Field Test of 
Effective Practices in Indian Education 

August 1985 



Prepared by Steven R. Nelson, Ph.D. 
Evaluation Specialist 



Joseph Coburn,. Director 
Research and Development Program for Indian Education 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 S.K. 6th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
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The work upon which this publication is based was performed pursuant to 
Contract iio. - 400-83-0005P26 of the National Institute of Education. It 
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Pc«£«e* 



the-putpo»« of this rtpi)jf. .it to.auMurisc the reaultt of .n 
•»^u.tlon of.B£f«ctly. Pi.c.tic«k in lndi«, Education devel^eS by the 

^""^ Rduc.tion identified .nd-.docted effective 

H« iri«r!^ ^ r\'~' «tting. = h.vi„g iignificnt 

«^ p'oSHi it^fJ P»=tice. wece delineated by 

coLn^ ^!^^!^ "^^^^^ they were 

coitiltd into • «nograph of Effective Pr«:tice8 in Indian Education. 

*v, of «*• vork involved the validation of these practices 

^ij^tL '^'""^ """" '-5*°"- ^hree «:bool"^r. 

lB~»onth,pUot test of the aaterialst 

Heart Butte School, Heart Butte, Montana 
Fort Hall Eienentary School, Fort Hall, Idaho 
Lane Deer school,. Lame Deer, Montana 

the ISLfHin.?"*" ^w"^*^ information: First, if 

^c^es i^Jd bS'!^^L"* ^"^^f effective, then enhanced se^e^t 
"^^f ^ expected, second, if the practices were inple-Mn^-ed 
S^St »ho"ia i-esult. Finally, throS TtteS^s 

^i.h!? ! the practice, in the «:hool setting, information coald h; 

.r^the^^^ """'^ thelractices themseiv.tis 

well as. the change process strategies, used by^ the school. 

The t-.^sent report provides- the summative findings of the field 
Li^f ■^^^ ^^""^ iiVrovement activities on 
coLr^ha r "'"f^ aocumented in this re^rt. Information 
an^!rH2? J° ^^^e school iii«)rove»ent program is documented in 
Sr ^ /T!! Formative Evaluation Report for fh. pff J ..'!! 
Practices in Indian Education fMay 19B5) . i:.tteccive 

in r!^o«I!^l!*^i?" organised into a series of sections prepared 

in response to five questions. These five questions relate to the Se 
of the outcomes (effects) of the field testT 

1. Did changes in staff use of effective schooling practices result 
from the improvement effort? 

2. Did changes in school climate result from the iiprovement effort? 

3. Did changes in student attitude toward school result from the 
improvement effort? ^ne 

effor??"^" attendance result from the improvement 
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S« pid chan9ts4n.studtnt •chitv«»tnt ctsult fro« th«>ii^pcovt»tnt 
•f foct? . 

For •«ch qutstion, . th«v4«t«^ collection JMthodology is britfly 
dtaccibtdv FiiKlingV*'* P^tstntftd and discusstd. Conclusions sft^ 
offtcsd-«t ths>tnd.ofrtht rtpoct*. 

.Tht fisld ^tst'.lMis rsquicsdts 9Ct«t'.dttI^o£:tiMr tffoct mnd 
cooperation on tht part of school and MMRBL^^stsffs, Tht patitnct and 
tnthusiasc of these individuals is greatlyrappreciated*- Without their 
support. Effective Practices in Indian Education would-not be. available*. 
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Pilot T«tt Kttultt of an Bv«lu«tion 
of 

lff«ctivt Pr Act lets in indUn Xduc«tion 
!• Introduction^ 

A. Ovtryiw of tht Projtct 

A Mjoc focui of tht KtMArcb tnd DtvtlopMnt Prograa for Indian 
XducAtionU •cop* of iiork for tht 19e2-*e6 contract ptriod it tht 
idtntif ication and disttaination of tfftctivt ttrtttgitt for irorking with 
Mativt Aatrican ttudtntt and coasunititt. For tht past four ytart^ t 
900d dtal of ttttntion hat bttn dtvottd to tht idtntification of 
•ducational practictt which tht rtttarch littraturt dta9nttrattc aa bting 
poaitivtly linktd to school achitvesent. Thia rtttarch han cltarly ahown 
that instructional* curricultr and adainiatrativt practicto do txist 
which can iaprovt atudtnta* acadttiic progrtss. Bcwtvtr, such of thia 
rtatarch^baat involvtd urbnn Minority arvd suburban nonrainority 
populations. Ytt, it was fait that tht findinga havt important 
ratifications for the Nativt AMr ican studtnt in tht rural, rtstrvation 
school* 

Tht.purpoat of , the work undtrtaktn by the Rtttarch and Dtvtlopatnt 
Prograa for zhdian Education waa two-fold. Pirat, the national tfftctivt 
achoo'iing rtttarch findings wtrt rovitwed to dtttraine their relevance to 
Indian Education, is it likely that the effective schooling practices 
are also applicable to Indian students and their coanunities? Stcond, 
the national effective schooling research findings were trenslated into 
^>tcific stratagits and activitits which could be e^ploytd by educators. 
Specifically, how can the affective achooling practices be applied in 
schools with substantial Native Aaerican populations? 

1 
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tt)t trtnd toward tht Idtntif icttion and adoption of rtMtrch-b«t«2' 
prastictt has tttal>li«had a dirtct link bttwMn eapirical reittrch and 
inatructional iaprbvtntnt • iht utilisation and application of 
•ducnional practicts idtntif itd in th« rtscarch as b«in9 tfftctivt 
rtprtsanta a aovtaent toward tht *tri«d-and->true* Mthoda of provan 
utility. Ihua, rathtr than Miphaaising the dtv«lopM«nt of innovatibna, 
tht focus has been upon tht use of traditional approachca which have 
shown tc:dirtctly influtnct studtntU achitvtatnt. 

BoMvtr, Rich of tht rt search foundation Identifying these tfftctivt 
schooling practicta haa cone fron urban and auburban environnenta. Few 
hsVif\includt<S Aatrican Indian ftudtnta in thtir atudiea and tvtn fewer 
have specif ically dealt with tht iaaue of achool effectiveneaa for Native 
Miericans. Zt waa felt that the body of inforMtion generated by the 
effectivs schooling aoveAent did have potent ^.sl applicability to the 
Indian learner r but at the saite tiM, this hypotheaia had been largely 
untested*^ f 

Otie purpose of the work under tsken by the Research and Developa«nt 
Prograa for Indian Education was to directly determine the applicability 
of tht effective schooling research for the Native AiKrican learner. 

ItM study design essentially involved the vslidation and translation 
of the effective schooling practicea as they apply co native American 
education. Specifically the process involved ten major steps, as 

^nt exception ia the recent atudy by Judy Kleinfeld and Bill 
McDiaraid, Effective Schools in floral Alaaka: Inforsation for the Rural 
Effective Schools Project s Inatitute of Social and Econo«lc Research, 
University of Alsska, Fairbanka, July 1S83. Hie atudy ahowa that rural 
Alaskc teachers perceived as nost effective those instructional pract'^ces 
that research hss linked to the teaching of Native American children, not 
those instructional practicea diacusaed in the national literatun^ o» 
effective schooling. 

2 
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a«pict«d in Tabic 1.. Steps one through three had been accoapliahed by 
the Alaska Effective. Schooling^ Program with the at ai stance of the 
jiofjM!fSff T~*^— ~' * • Sstwij«ii' J«riuoity ISOl and 

January 1983, effective schooling practices were identified, and coi^piled 
through a survey, of educational research literature. 

The first set of findings, representing steps one and two, were first 
published in^8epteab^5 1981.^ This .was followed by the worK of'NfiliBL*8 
Goal Based Education Prograa, which, provided further review, of related 
research ahid) synthesis of the findings into a. sore thorough listing of 
recognised. practices. Literature, reviews already underway at NWREL for 
nearly two yf^n were expanded and intensified :in an effort to identify 
research based effective schooling practices. 

The Material described in these initial steps was used by the 
Research and:Developaent Prograi for Indian Education as a. foundation 
froBi which sjpecif ic Native AjMrican schooling practices would eaerge.. 
The next step (4.0) involved the translation of the effective schooling 
practices iniio .interrogative stateMnts. This was done for two reasons. 
First,, if practitioners were to validate the relevance of the practice, a 
slnple question concerning the isportance of the practice would have been 
* loaded* as ipcially desireable— respondents say have felt cospelled to 
agree that the practices were Important regardless of consequence. 
Second, if one of the products, of the effort was a practitioner guide, 
then it was fait that^the suggested schooling techniques sbculd be 
described at .an applied level. 

Report; Tlie Governor's Task Force on Effective Schooling . Juneau, 
Alaska. 
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1.0 

S«t Bypothtsiss 
Isolate Inatructional Variables 



2.0 

Review Research Literature: 
Syntbesise Findings For Bach Variable 



3.0 

Identify Bf fective Schooling Practices 
SusMirise Conclusions f ro« Research 



4.0 

Translate Practices into Bypotbetical Questions: 
Ask Bow These Practices are Applied 



5.0 

Collect Practitioner RecoBBendations: 
Identify the Ways in Which These Pactices are Used 



€.0 

Synthesixe Practitioner RecoMwndations: 
Develop a Set of Alternative Methods for Applying Each Practice 



7.0 

Conduct Review of Practitioner RecoMendations: 
Determine if the Researchers and Practitioners Agree 



• 8.0 

Refine Practitioner Reconendations; 
Clarify on the Basis of Review 



9.0 

Develop Training Materials: 
Design Strategies for Teaching the Alternatie Methods to Practitioners 



10.0 

Assess Application and Effects of Training: 
Determine Extent to which Practices Were Used and Benefits Derived 
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sine* thft •ffcctive schooling r«Marcb b«s implications for a variety 
of education paraonnelr tha Research and bevelcpneht Prograa for Indian 
Bdueatiob divided^ the practices into three groups, based upon the three 
areas cited as the »ajor areas requiring attention in Native American 
•dttcatioft—* teaching r curriculum adaptation and adainistration.^ 

Step 5.0 entailed the practitioner. review of the effective schooling 
portions to determine their applicability to Native Aaerican 
populations. This step entailed the careful selection of participants to 
review the Material* First,- a set of selection criteria was developed 
f roa the literature on successful Indian education practices^ and 
findings froa the depiction study of regional needs and resources^. 
Participants were identified through a nominating process whereby aeabers 
of the Prograa's Policy Board, Officers of the Montana Indian Education 
Association, Officers of the Oregon Indian Education' Association, 
educational staff of United Indians of All Tribes Foundation and tho 
Idaho Intertribal Policy Board were asked to review characteristics of 
successful attitudes and practices established in the research literature 
and to balance these with other, criteria they deea, important in 
noainating participants. 

'kelson, Steven R. , A Study of Culturally Appropriate Instructional 
Resources in Native American Education t A D^iction of the Regional 
Needs and Resources in the Pacific Northwest , Portland, Oregon: 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory^ October 1982. 

Cotton, Kathleen and Savard, NilXiaa, Native American Education: 
Topic Suamary Report , Portland, Oregont Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1981. 

%lelson. Op. cit. 
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llOBiiiations vtre thtn rttvi««Md and a final saitction of participants 
vtccjMde by prograa staff basad upon the following critaria: (1) 
■ultipla no^nations of an individual, (2) aa^ricnce in tb« regular 
school pro9raB:.(not facial or supplaaantary prograas), (3) balance of 
Indian and non-indian participant*, and (4) regional representation. The 
nominees were then contacted to secure their ihvolveaent in the effort. 
KepresehUtives froa these three groups aet in Portland to draft a set of 
effective schooling practices in Indian education, based upon the list 
initiaUy developed at iwrei.* The results froa these three panel 
meetings were then drafted into prototype isonogrei^s in step six. 

Step seven entailed the technical review of the draft Monographs by 
both researchers and practitioners to deternine the adequacy of the 
Material. 

Step eight involved the final ref ineaent of the draft docuaents based 
upoti the coaaents and suggestions of the review panel. The docuaents 
will serve as- free-standing practitioner guides to the iapleaentation of 
effective schooling practices in Native Aaerican coaaunities. 

Steps four through eight essentially represent one aethod for the 
preliainary validation of research-based practices — query practitioners 
who have been successful in their fields as to the applicability of the 
practices. But such a aethod does not provide a thoroughly sound basis 
for validation, even though the review of the findings by professionals 
helps contribute to the credibility of the results. Therefore, to 
thoroughly test the soundness of the research, steps nine and ten were 
iapleaented. These steps entail the eapirical testing of the specific 
practices in actual school settings, step nine involves the design of 
training aaterirls and procedures for iapleaentation of the effective 
practices. 
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In October 1983, requests ^for pilot site applications were 
distributed to the*105 elementary school districts in Oregon, .Washington, 
Idaho.and Montana which enroll a significant nuaberof Indian students*. 
Twenty applications were received by earlyaNovenber* The -brief 
application forss included- information about^ (l) the school^'s' site, (2) 
Indian enroilaent^ (3) the school's general plans for isproveaent, (4) 
instructional, administrative and curriculum needs, and (5) district 
authorisation to participate*. 

On November 7, the applications were reviewed and independently rated 
by the program staff* Ratings involved consideration of the recency of 
the principalship, proportion of Indian student enrollment, if the school 
was in a. reservation community, the relationship of the school goals to 
effective schooling principles, and the probability of short-term impact 
on th^st goals* 

Based upon the pooled ratings, pilot sites were selected from the 
applications: 

Fort Ball Elementary School 
BlacRfoot School District 
Port Ball Idaho 
(Shoshone-Bannock) 

Beart Butte School 
Beart Butte, Montana 
(BlacRfeet), 

Lame Deer School 
Lame Deer, Montana 
(Northern Cheyenne) 

The principals were invited to a one day meeting at NNREL on December 
5, 1983* They were provided an overview of the effective schooling 
effort, the general plan for the year, procedures for selection of a 
leadership team and cqpies of the draft monogriqph* 
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On D«cc«b«r li-»^6^ ive dsy An«erylc«,.w«« provided in Port land, for 
thf^principiilsfiurkl ,1^^ relative f our-^MilMr leadership teau. The 
ifbrktbop aMreiaed '^the raiiohale^behirid the project^ expectations for. 
^•ach pilot %ite, evaluation .procedures and the services to be provided 
VMRBL. * A aaj or portion of the ;inservice was devoted to an examination of 
.the key Motions of^the Effective Schooling in Indian Education 
,>'9no9r^hs.and the deyelopnent of school, inprovenent plans for each 
site. The plans focused i^on iaiproveaents in three areas for each 
sitei-student achieve^nt, attitude, and behavior. 

Xocar school ii^proveaent efforts were to be initiated at each site 
beginning in January .1984 and continuing through May 1985.. The school 
ikproveacht efforts included use of the draft versions (Decenber 1983) of 
the Effective Practices in Indian Education Minual. The nanual was 
given to each teacher in the schools, as well as the building 
principals. The school staff had these manuals for fifteen months. They 
were expected to- read and use. the manuals as an aid to in^rove the 
quality of schooling for Indian students. 

Training and technical assistance were also provided oh-site by NHREL 
staff members. An average of seven days over the 18 month period was 
spent on-site by NHREL* s Teacher Orientation Specialists, conducting 
inservices, classrooai observations and individualized assistance. 

Local ii|>rovement efforts entailed those activities of the school 
staff in general and the leadership team in particular. Generally, the 
activities ^involved staff and/or team meetings to discuss school needs 
and plan strategies for addressing these needs, with the help of NWREL 
staff. Recommendations concerning these school improvement strategies 
are contained in the Formative Evaluation Report (May 1985) . 
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Qytrviif of tim Bviauation 

«!• It^abotb •v«lu«tion focuMd upon a tbre«-ti«rtd set of 
•xptcmions. Th« first l«v«l was that of ftudent outco«ts--the 
iiitiaata, loog-tark i jaX of the af fort. Tha saconfl laval was that of 
school clisata.as an IntarMdiata goal of tha pcojact. Tha third laval 
focusad diractly on tha usa of tha. affactiva schooling practicas 
th«Malvas. 

Tha thraa*tiarad, approach was usad to track tha af facts of tha fiald 
tast f roB i^plaaantation through suff changes to student outcoaes. Xt 
was racpgnixed that substantial, long«tern . interventions are needed .to 
effect changes in student's knowledge, attitude and behavior. Therefore, 
interaediate Measures were used to assess changes in school staff. 

Table 2 provides an overview of the evaluation procedures and 
tiaeline. 

In tha naxt^seccion the findings for each of the five variablea are 
reported in response to the evaluation quautions of the field test: 

1. Did changes in staff use of affective schooling practices result 
f row ii^roveaent effort? 

2. Did changes in school cliaata result froa the iaproveaant effort? 

3. Did changes in student attitude toward school result froa the 
ijiprovaaent effort? 

4. Did changes in student attendance result froa tha iaproveaent 
effort? 

5. Did changes in student achiaveaent result froa the isproveaent 
effort? 



Table 2 

Effective Indian Education Practices Field Test 
Evaluation Overview 
1983*8$ 



Level 


Focus 


Pu<^se 


Procedure 


Timeline 


I. Student 

OutCOMS 


Student acadenlc 
achlevencnt 


Detect gain/loss In student 
learning 


Standardized achievement 
test coxiposlte summary for 
all students* by grade 
level ' 


Hay 1983 or October 1984 
April/Kay 1984 
(April/Hay 198S) 




Student attendance 
rate 


Detect gain/loss In student 
attendance 


Monthly attendance reports 
(AOA/AOM) 


^January • June 1983 
September 1983-June 1984 
September 1984.June 198S 




Student attitude 
toward school 


Detect gain/loss In student 
attitudes 


Primary (K-3) & Intermediate' 
(4-8) School Sentiment Index 
completed by students 


January 1984 
Hay 1984 
(May 1985) 












II. School 

Interactions- 


School Climate 


Identify changes In school 
environment 


School climate survey 
completed by school staff 


January 1984 
May 1984 
(May 198S) 


III. Effective 
Schooling 
Practices 


Use of Practices 


Detect changes In use of 
effective practices 


Administration! curriculum 
and teaching practices 
survey completed by school 
staff 


December 1983 
Hay 1984 
(May 198S) 
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II. Pitid Ttst'ResuIts 

♦ Did Changt« in Sf ff U«e of Bff active" Practice! Result fro« the 
IH?rove«ent ifforf? 

Three .MMures were used to assess the reported use of the 
effective schooling. practices. Bach building adainistrator 
completed a survey of effective adainistrative practices in Indian 
education <see.Appendix A) in January 1984, June 1984 and June 
1985. Bach leadership tea« coapleted a survey of Bffective 
Culturally Appropriate Curriculum. Practices (see Appendix B) and all 
certified staff completed a survey of Effective Teaching Practices 
in Indian Education (see Appendix C) in January 1984, June 1984 and 
June 1985. These surveys asked individuals to, rate the relative 
frequency with which various effective practices were used in the 
school. It was expected that the use of these practices would 
increase over the 18 »onth period. 

The survey of effective adainistrative practices covered 
thirteen areas of school aanageaent. Table 3 and Figure 1 provide a 
sumary of the average ratings for these schools over the three 
aeasureaent intervals. Several findings are apparent f ron the 
results. First, slight gains were observed in the reported use of 
effective practices in nine of the thirteen areas. However, none of 
these gains were statistically significant*. The slight decline in 
three other areas were not statistically significant either. The 
second finding was the apparent decline in reported use of the 

* Friedman Rank^Sua of ordered alternatives. 
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TABLE 3 



Administrative Area 



Mean Ratings of Pilot School Principals* 
Reported Use o£. Effective A(kdnistrative Practices 

(n «* 3 scale range « 1 to. 5) 
January 1984 June 1984 June 1985 



School GoalSr Policies and procedures 3«.52 

Using Connunity Input 3.33> 

Informing the public 3.42 

Involving School Staff in Goal Setting 3.78 

Expectations for Student Achievement 3.60 

Standardr for Behavior 3*72 

Absenteeism and Tardiness '3.83 

Expectations for Staff 3,43 

Classroom Disruption . 3.47 

Student Incentives and Rewards 3*58 

Staff Excellence 3,52 

.Parent Involvement 3*17 

Curriculum Meets Student Heeds 3*00 



3.98 
3.75 
4.31 
4.33 
3.75 
4.03 
4.25 
4.10 
3.70 
4.17 
3.94 
3.67 
3.69 



3.70 
3.17 
4.08 
3.78 
3.67 
3.89 
4.17 
3.80 
3.53 
4.00 
3.22 
2.83 
3.62 



Het Gain 



+0.18 
''»-X6 
•1-0.66 

-0- 
+0.07 
+0.17 
+0.34 
+0.37 
+0.06 
+0.42 
-0.30 
-0.34 
+0.62 



FRir 



Total Average 



3.49 



3.97 



3.65 



+0.16 



Figure 1 



Trends in Reported Use of Effective Administrative Practices 
by Pilot School Principals 



Aliftost Always 5 — 



Frequently 4 - - 



Sometimes 3 - > 



Rarely 2 . «. 



Almost Never 1 



■I 1 1 1 1 



JAN 
04 



JUNE 
84 



JUNE 
85 
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pt*ctio«t f roa Junt lUi to Junt 1985; Thiit could c«f Itot tbt 
nov«l^ of th« •ffoct or, Mt lik«ly, the turnover in principals «t 
two of tbt thcM sito. Ovtcall, a slight inccaasa in tha uat of tha 
pcactieas was rapoctad ovac tha 19 aontb paciod. 

Tha graatast gain wit sada in inforaing.tha public on thm school 
plannig^o procass , as wall as organlmlng curriculua to tat studant 
naads; 'tha pcactieas rapoctad as baingvusad.aoat fcaquantly daalt 
with inforaing tha public , abaantaaiaa and tardinass and studant 
ineantivas and rawards , Parant involvaaant aff orts had tha lowast 
fraquaiicy rating. 

Thus, for tha building adainistrator*s raportad uaa of tha 
affactiva adainistrativa practicas in Indian aducation, slight 
ii^provaaants vara doctkcntad. Sowavtr, these iiprovaAtnts vera not 
of sufficient Magnitude to be statistically significant. 
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Sinct ib tht ffMll •ebool Mtting curriculutt rt^ponsibilititt 
Mfid to.U sbarta tfnng sUff, tbt survty of K££«ctivt Culturally 
hfpto^tUU Curricolua PrMtices was coaplttad by th« Itadtrship 
fmm. Tba rtsults of tbalr, retiogs, pooled •oroat •choolt, art 
.■unriiad in Tablt 4 and Pigurt 2. 

AjaiUi.> tht direction of changt ia poaitivt in tacb of tbt four 
artaa of tffactiva curriculum practict. Boiitvtr, thtaa changtt wart 
not Miff iciat)t to bt tUtitticaUy algnificant*. Furtbtraort, it is 
inttrtating. to nota a.trtnd paralltl to tbat of tha adainiatratora, 
Tlia raportad uaa of affactiva practicaa Initially incraaaaa and tban 
daclinaa alightly. Thia would aaa« to ba an indicator of a •novalty 
•ffact* whlcb: initially raaulta in incraaaad uaaga, but tban. 
atabalitaa. Tba 9raataat>gaina wara Mda in tha othar currlculua 
obnaidaratiooa araa,.iftoich daala witb juintaining quality curriculum 
for Indian atudanta. Tha laaat iwpact waa obaarvad in raUting 
curriculum to atudant laarninq objactivaa * 

Thua, poaitiva changaa iiara raportad and wara auataintd at a 
laval abova tba initial maaaure, but not of a auff iciant sagnitudt to 
ba atatiaticaUy aignif icant« 

Tha third maaaura of tha iaplamantation of affactiva practicaa 
uaa coaf>latad by oartif iad ataff in January 1984, Juna W84 and Juna 
1«5. Tha aurvay of Bffactiva Taaching Practicaa in Indian Education 
conaiata of ninataan aubacalaa rtUting to varioua inatructional 

Pciadman ranJc-aum taat of ordarad altarnativaa and aign taat* 
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TABLE 4 

Hmix Rating* of th« Reported Usa >of Ef f tctlvt Culturally Appropriate Curriculu* Practice 

By Pilot School L««dtrihip Tauu ' 

(Scale Range t 1 to 5} 

January June< June 

curriculum Area 1964 1964 1985 Net G^n 

I,eaming Objectives 2:82 3.27. 2.96 +0,14 

» 

Teaching Materials and Resources 2.80 3*10 3ol6 40*36 

Instructional Strategies and Techniques 2.78 3.16 2.95 +0.17 

Other Curriculum Considerations 2.48 3.06 3.06 +0.58 

Total Average 2.72 3.15 3.03 +0.31 



0\ 



'53 



Figure 2 

Precjuency of Reported Use of Effecv ve Curriculum Practice* 
In Field Test /Schools 



Almost Always 5*0 mf^ 



Frequently 4*0 - - 



SosMtines 3*0 - « 



Rarely 2«0 « 



illll 



January 1984 
June 1984 
June 1985 



Almost Never i.b 




Learning r Teaching 
Ob j actives katerials 



Instructional Other 
istraciagies Considerations 



practices*. ,T«ble .5 «nd Figure 3 provide an overview of the results 
of^tlie teacher survey. Tbe/results- are expressed as the reported 
frequency in, the use of the practices# rated on a five point scale, 
with l"alBost. never. and 5«al»c»st always* 

:Both Table 5. and Figure 3 reveal essentially no change between 
the three ratings* siight gains wer«$ observed over the 18 aonth 
period in twelve of the *^ 19 areas. None %rere significant. Slight 
losses were observed in six of the areas, ^ one sufficiently large to 
be both educationally and statistically significant. This was the 
area of practice focusing on classroom curriculun which is culturally 
apprc^riate, addresses essential student learning objectives and is 
■atched to student needs. The greatest gain was in the reported use 
of direct-^ instruction practices. 

Figure 3 reveals the relative stability in the reported use of 
^the practices over tiae, and the disparity in the reported use of the 
various practices. Por^exa^plef parent involveaent techniques are 
used only ^soaetiaes", while expectations for student behavior are 
used very f req[uently. 

To sunnarize, very little change in. the use of effective 
schooling practices were reported by principals, leadership teams and 
teachers. Slight, positive increases were noted, but these were not 
sufficient to be educationally or statistically significant. This 
suggests that a more substantial, intensive school improvement effort 
may be necessary to effect measureable change in instructional 
practices. 
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CXatsrooa currlculia . 
U*mliig obJ«ctiv«« 
K«aourc»« and aMt«rlAlc 
XnstructiOT«l strategies 
Expectations - for behavior 
Classrooa prtxedures 
ClaasrooM behavior 
Expectation* for learning 
PlacMMnt and grouping 
Stage setting 
Instruction 
Use of Time 
Review and reteaching 
Stxident/teacher interaction 
Incentives and recognition 
Student aasesaaent inetrunenta 
Student aatesaaent procedures 
Student asses saent date 
Perent/coeBunlty involv«-ent 

ToUl 



Table S 

Average lUtinge of Pleld Slu InetrucUooal Staff *e 
Reported Use of Effective Teeching Precticee 
(Scale Range « 1 to S) 



January 1984 

(ft«48) 
Average s,d. 



3.94 
4.06 
3.70 
4.1S 
4.53 
4.20 
4.51 
4.24 
4.38 
4.16 
3.89 
4.11 
4.47 
4.28 
4.16 
4.04 
4.17 
4.31 
2.84 

4.05 



June 1984 
(n-32) 
Avereqe e.d. 



Met 
Cain 



Significance 
Statistical Educational 



.66 


3.50 


.71 


3.65 


.62 


-.29 


Yee, .05 


yee 


.65 


3.78 


.77 


4.15 


.57 


+.10 


no 




.71 


3.70 


.59 


r:87 


.SB 


+.17 


no 


no 


.52 


4.01 


.59 


4.09 


.57 


-.05 


no 




.57 


4.52 


.63 


4.53 


.51 


-0- 


no 




.56 


4.14 


.50 


4.12 


.51 


-.08 


no 




.43 


4.46 


.56 


4.44 


.50 


-.08 


no 




.67 


4.27 


.60 


4.28 


.62 


+.04 


no 


lib 


.70 


4.19 


.87 


4.21 


.91 


-.17 


no 


no 


.63 


4.U 


.C8 


4.29 


.59 


>.14 


no 


no 


.66 


4.00 


.64 


4.07 


.•50 


-f.in 


no 


no 


.55 


4.12 


.55 


4.17 


.51 


■f.oe 


' no 


no 


.75 


4.24 


.77 


4.55 


.55 




no 


no 


.54 


4.19 


.65 


4.30 


.46 


'*'.02 


no 


no 


.58 


4.09 


.58 


4.18 


.57 


♦.01 


no 


no 


.78 


3.77 


.89 


4.05 


.79 


♦.01 


no 


no 


.75 


4.05 


.76 


4.12 


.69 


-.05 


no 


no 


.77 


'4.07 


.73 


4.38 


.75 


♦.07 


no 


no 


.71 


3.10 


.76 


2.97 


.77 


♦ .13 


no 


no 


.42 


3.99 


.49 


4.08 


.39 


♦.03 


no 


no 



•t-test between January 1984 and June 1985 means. 
••TaJaadge, Horst rnd Hood indicate that "as « mi* ovi-^ i« 
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Did Chaiigif in Sdtool cil— f R^ault f roa th» laprov— cnt Bffor t? 

An int«nNdifte indication of - flcbooX*>Wid« change was felt to 
incXude\tbe 9an«rai;a£f active atao^bere of the sc1kx>I*s social 
aiXieu* This ^irit or attitude of productivity and satisfaction is 
generally described as school clisate. If the principles of 
effective instruct ion, curriculuM and. adainistration vere adopted, 
then-positive changes in the social clisate would occur* 

A 3G-:ite» School Climate Profile (see Appendix D) was completed 
by school staff in. January 1984, May 1984 and Kay 1985. Each of the 
thirty iteas in the profile depicted a positive exaiple of school 
cliaate* Individuals were to rate the frequency with which these 
exasples occurred in their school on a O-ta-3 scale* Scores were 
then averaged to reflect a point on the scale* 

Table 6 and Figure 4 provide a suMury of the results for the 
field sites* 

The results reveal a positive increase in school cliaate which 

is both educationally and statistically significant* Furtheraor^*, a 

consistent trend in improved school clijaate is apparent, increasing 

froa January to June to the next June* lapact in this area is 

consistent with the effective, schooling process* For exai^)le, the 

foraative evaluation report notest 

The aost coanonly aentioned effect was the unification of staff 
as a problea solving ;teaa* "It helped ae confront probleas and 
situations that I didn*t even know existed* I think the Lab had 
a very iaportant role in helping us make school iif>ortant for 
kids* It aade ae feel courageous* It was the support I really 
needed* Two -years ago this school was chaos and teachers were 
at each other throats* The Lab turned it around* It feels so 
auch better now*" "It gave the staff a focal point; soaething 
we can all work on* It pulled the etaff together* Interaction 
is healthier and open— we deal with our probleas (now)*" 
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Through tht^iiorlc of the NNREL staff and the schooX leadership 
teais, the social cli«ate of the school was affected. The tean^ the 
Monographs and the NmL staff gave the school staff a commoh focus 
for cooperation. Thu8» it is hoped that the positive iapact observed 
in school^ clixate at the three sites is a precursor for improved 
instruction and student perforaance. 
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Table 6 



Ratings of School Climate By 
Field Site Staff 

(Scale Range « 3 to 0) 



January 1984 
58 



June 1984 June 1985 Net Gain 



33 



57 



Significance 
Statistical Educational 



Average 
Rating 



1.31 



1.38 



1.56 



+.25 



VeSf .01 



Yes 



1^ 
O 



s.d. 



.41 



.09 



-54 
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Figure 4 

Trends' in School Clixoate 
in Field Test Sites 



Always 3#0 



Frequently 2*0 « , 



OcoMionalXy 1»0 « , 



Not at all 0 



January 

1984. 



June 
1984 



Ci Did Chiingt» in Stuaihf > At'tituiat toward School Result ttom the 
I«prove»ent Bf forts? 

OM^outgroiith of an elf ective school should be a positive 

leacnijng.envirofiaent. for students* The priMiry (KO) and 

iiiteniediate (4»€} versions of the School Sentiaent Index developed 

by the Instructional Objectives Exchange were used to assess 

students* attitude toward school in January 1984, May 1984 and May 

1985« Bach inventory consists of five subscales, which reflect 

generid^ diaensions of the school enviroraMnt^«-teacherf 

learning/school subjects, social structure and cliMte, peer tnd 

general* Since C:he item structure and scoring procedures are 

different for the two inventories, the results are presented 

separately in Table 7 for the priaary level and Table 8 for the 

intermediate level, as well as figures 5 and € respectively* 
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Table' 7 



Mean Ratljigs (Percent Poaitive)..of Students from the Piioc Sites 
of Their Attitude Toward Sciiool (School Sentiment Index) 
.^rijoary Level (Grades. K-3} 



\ 



Subsoale 



January 1984 
(n«283) 



May 1984 
(n«223) 



May 1985 
(n«297) 



X 8.d. X s.d, X s.d. 



Net Gain 



Significance 
Statistical Educational 



Teacher 



.783 .203 .746 .216 .761 .200 



.02 



no 



Learning 



.789 .205 .739 .258 .689 .259 



.10 



yes, .01 



ye« 



ClicLite 



.656 .211 .594 .237 .604 .228 



.05 



yes, .01 



no 



Peers 



.724 .274 .688 .278 .649 .260 



.08 



yes, .01 



no 



General 



.819 .278 j8l2 .298 .735 .311 



.08 



yes, .01 



Total ,798 .166 .756 .194 .728 ,189 



.07. 



yes, .01 



yes 



' Figure 5 \ 

V "*-- - Sunnary of Students* Attitude -Toward School 

pxinary Level 




Teacher Learning Cliiwto Pcpra General 











Table 8 














Mean Ratingi (Percent Poiitive)^> o£ Students from the Pilot sites 
of Th^ir Attitude Toward School (School Sentiment Index) 

Znten&ediate Levei (Grades 4-6) 


• 


• 




Subscale 


January 1984 May 1984 
(n"«315) fn-272) 


May 1985 
(n«278) 


Net 
Gain 

-:*04 


Significance 




...^..^achef-Mode 
^ of "Instruction 


X 

.714 


S*d. 
.167 


X 

• 695 


8^d» 
• 191 


X 

• 674 


S^d. 
•196 


yes, •Ol 


no 




( Taacher Authority 
and Control 


.570 


.224 


• 545 


• 247 


• 562 


• 232 


-•01 


no 


no 




* Taacher Interpersonal 
Rtlationship with Pupils 


.673 


• 236 


• 604 


• * 


• bU4 


OTA 


-•07 


yes, •Ol. 


no 




Learning 


.626 


.204 


• 600 


• 210 


• 591 


• 219 


-•04 


yes, ^05 


no 




Social Structure/ 
Clinate 


.615 


• 224 


• 579 


• 235 


• 616 


• 232 


-0- 


no 


no 




Peer 


.697 


•181 


• 686 


• 197 


• 719 


• 178 


+•02 


no 


no 




General 


.548 


• 314 


• 526 


• 331 


• 502 


.328 


-•05 


no 


no 




1 . Total Scale 

nerIc 


• 635 


• 162 


• 606 


•132 

148 


• 610 


• 181 


-•03 


no 


no 


I 
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Figure 6 



100 
90«- 

eo« 



SuioBury of Students* Attitude Towaxd School 
Intermediate Level 

" Pretest (January 1984) 

- Interim Test (May 1984) 

III " ^<^sttest (May 1985) 
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Teacher Teacher Teacher Learning School 

Instruction Authority Interpersonal climate 
and control Relationships. 
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.BoUi TahXt 7 «iid • rtv«ftl d«oliMs in studtnti* attitudt toward 
•ehool. At th9 primxy ItytlV this r«ductioo in positivt attitudts 

•uggicitnt to b« f tatUtically significant in four of tha f ivt 
ft^bscalts* A rtvittf of Figurt 5 provides a aort graphic i^prtssion 
of cbangas in studtnt attitudt. Studtnts* attitudts wtrt quitt 
positivt in January 1984 # but havt 9*nt rally oontinuad to dtclina 
ovar tha naxt two tast intarvals. It was thought that tha tiaa of 
tasting sight account for this changa, but a coi^rison batwtan Juna 
1914 and Juna 1985 ravaals similar daclinas in som casas or no 
changa at all. 

At tha intatMdiata grada lava Is para Hal findings wera notad# 
with significant dtclints in thraa of tha savan subacalas. Again, 
ti»a of tasting dots not staa to account for this dtclint in positive 
attitudts toward school. 

Thus, tha school i^provaatnt tffort did not Maaurtably incrtasa 
students* attitudta toward acbool and say possibly have had tha 
opposite effect. It is unclear at this point if students >ttit'jde 
changes are related to school factors other than the field. test. On 
a »ore positive note, students do have a positive attitude toward 
achool at both the priaary and interstdiate grade levels. Between 

c 

two- thirds and three* fourtha of their remarks about school are 
positive. 
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-5*. - Did Aahgo.ln StuJtnt Xtttnd>nct-R*«ult-fr6« b» Wrbvtiien^ 

><V^' .«tttnd«hc**. bita wer« coileet«d: three ti«e« ovtr the p«rio^^ 
/; . ttetting* An> initial baseline « was ^.^^ initiation of: 

the'' program at each site and Was tlien conpared to the rate encountered* 

' during, the ^ first and second years of the program* ltie*resuIUf are 
suamarised beiow in Table 9* 



Table 9 

Attendance Rates of. Students Enrolled in Pilot Schools -prior' to and After 
laplenentation of the. program 



:site 


Measu re^ 


Base Rate 


1st Yr; Rate 


Second Yr* Rate 


Net Gain 




Lame Deer 


annual 


92; 9% 


95*3% 


89*1% 


t3*80 




Heart, Butte 


annual . 


93.3 


92*4 


90.2 


-3.10 




FOrt Hall 


2nd 

Semester 


94*6 


93*6 


94.7 


•fO*lO 




Total Average 


93.6 


93*8 


91*3 


-2**30 





The initial rate of attendance remained quite stabler increasing? by 
'Only two tenths of a percent the first year* This rate, however r dropped 
during the second 'year more theui two percent below the base rate* 
Therefore, the data does not provide evidence of positive program effects 
upon student attendance* The data does show a fairly consistent rate of 
absenteeism from year to year and school to school* 
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DM Ch4>K f ■ in Studtnt Achltvfent Rtiult ftom tbt Iw>rov»cnt Effort? 

AiwtJMr MMur^.of^^^^^ btsic skills 

:«ebitv«Mnt ob sUndardiMd tssts. The sitts hsd fsU-to-spring or 
^ring-^l^ring testing <^les irtilch enable s^ieyeMnt trends to be 
tracked owr' the.yeer. Tables lO^U provide suMuries for the coii|>osite» 
reading, matbeiMtics and language arts results,, respectively. 

Table 10 sboirs.gains for, ^no of the three schools on.the c^as^site 
achievaMnt;scbres. T^ combined results for the three sites was 1.8 
.nces,>ifhich is positive, but not educationaUy significant. 

Tableau reveals similar results for reading. Aj overall gain of 2.4 
nee points was positive, but actually gains were achieved in only one,.oe 
.the three schools. 

Table 12 has parallel results for Mtheaatics. One site aade gains, 
two a. loss. The cosribined gain of 0.6 points is not significant. 

Table U provides the langu^e arts achievMent findings. Two sites 
had a loss and one site a gain. The net effect was a slight gain of 0.7 
nces. 

' .While the net effect of the achievement scores in all four areas is 
positive, the change was not sufficiently great nor consistent across 
sites to be considered educationally sis.aficant. 
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Table 10 



Hean.KCE Achievement Test Results for Each Site 
Coe^site 

Site Test Cycle Grades n Baseline Spring 1984 Sprijig 1985 * Net Gain 

Fort Hall ITBS Spring to Spring 3-6 ' 83 38.9 31.3 35.7 -3.2 

Heeuct Butte ITBS Sprin? to "spring ^ K-8 ' 138 35.1 ^ 36.5 36.3 *U2 

Lame Deer SRA Fall to Spring 1*^8 402 40.8 44.6 43.7 '*'2.9 

TotAl 623 39.2 40.3 41.0 +1.8 



Table 11 

Mean NCE Achievement Test Results for Each Site 
'7 ' Reaeling 



Site 


Test 


Cycle 


Grades 


n 


Baseline 


Spring 1984 


Spring 1985 


Net Gain 


Fort Hall 


ITBS 


Spring to .spring 


3-6 


83 


39.0 


30.6 


35.9 


-3.1 


Heart Butte 


ITBS 


spring to spring 


K-8 


116 


36.0 


38.4 


34.9 


-1.1 


Lame Doer 


SRA 


Fall to Spring 


1-8 


409 


40.4 


42.7 


44.6 


+4.2 






. 153' 


Total 


608 


39.2 


39.5. 


41.6 


+2.4 



Table 12 



Keem rCE Achievement Test Results for Each Site 
Itotheaatics 



Site 


Test 


Cycle 


Gi'.'ddes 


n 


Baseline 


Spring 1984 


Spring 1985 


Ket Gain 


Fort Hall 


ITBS 


Spring to Spring 


3-6 


C3 


39.2 


25.2 


36.8 


-2,4 


Heart Butte 


ITBS 


Spring to Spring 


K-8 


140 


34.3 


37.7 


37.9 


+3.6 


Lame Deer 


SRA 


Fall to Spring 


1-8 


405 


42.3 


44.6 


42.2 


-0.1 








Total 


628 


39.9 


39.4 


40.5 


+0.6 



Table 13 

Mean KCE Achievement Test Results for Each Site 
Language Arts 



cn 



Site 


Test 


Cycle 


Grades 


n 


Baseline 


Spring 1984 


Spring 1985 


Ket Gain 


Fort Hall 


ITBS 


Spring to Spring 


3-6 


83 


30.1 


33.9 


39«0 


+8.9 


Heart Butte 


ITBS 


Spring to Spring 


K-8 


110 


36.0 


35.0 


35.6 


-0.4 


Lame Deer 


SRA 


Fall to Spring 


1-8 


249 


41.3 


44.6 


40.2 


-1.1 








Total 


442 


38*1 


40.6 


38.8 


+0.7 
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The four tables alsoreve&l that, as a group, the students at the 
pilot sites score beloir the national average (50) in all basic skill 
areas ;^ This provides further justification for the project as a whole- 
provide effective schooling practices which better meet the needs of 
Indian ^students. 

Results for the student achievenent dimension are at least 
proBising. The net effect on achieveioent is slightly positive. 
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XXX. Ooncluslons 

Beginning in Decenber ,1983». three .ele«entary schools in ths region 
eBbarked< upon a school iwproveaent .effort, their school iiqprovenent 
plans represented « pilot test of the materials developed b/ the 
Laboratory's Research and Development Program for Xndian Education. Itie 
-Materials included three monographs on effective administrative , 
curriculum and teaching practices for -schools serving Indian children and 
their communities. The pilot test involved an eighteen month period, 
improved attendance, attitude toward school and basic skill achievement 
was eventually expected by the conclusion of the second year, along with 
changes in school practices and school climate. 

Hie results are indifferent. On the one hand, slight increases in 
the utilization of both administrative 2md curriculum practices were 
documented. On the other hand, little changes in the reported use of 
teaching practices %fas found. The promising finding was the significant 
improvement of school climate reported by the school staff over the 18 
month period. 

Essentially, no impact on student outcomes was found. Attitude 
toward school declined, attendance remained unchanged and achievement 
improved slightly. 

The results of the field test suggest that the intensity and/or 
.duration of the school improvement effort was not sufficient to bring 
abouc changes in student performance. Hore intensive training and 
involvement of school staff over a longer period of time is needed to 
make these positive, lasting effects. 
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The; forMtIv* evaluation km veil m the fleet year pilot test reeuXts 

Su^9«st^UMi& Uie «f££«rccive p£«ccicee in Indian education do have aecit. 

The challenge viXX now be to design a process which effectiveXy puts 
these practices into place in schooXs and uXtiaateXy can resuXt in 
seasureabXe student perforiance. 
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- Appendices 

Surtfty-of effective Adttinittr«tivt Practices in Indian Sducation 
Survey of. Effective CuXturaXXy Appropriate Curriculim Practices 
Survey of Effective Teaching Practices in Indian Education 
School ciiaate Profile 

^School Senti»ent Index (Pri«ary and Interaediate Levels), 
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AppeiiCix A 
Survey ^ of * Aandnistrativt Pxactilces 



In«tructicnit iWi. iZuwUamato'li.lhttnded.to d«ttrmin«.the ext«nt to which c«rt«in' 
«dBlaistr«tive.F'»ctlce« ure used within the ichool. ror e«ch itea 

Pl«*»« circle the number of the, description which «ost eccuretely 
describes the lituatioo in your school. ' ' 



■'A 



a.. 



lill 



1» School Goals > Policiei and Procedures 

1 2 3 4 5 a) School adsdnistraUcn is guided by goals, policies and procedures, 

1 2 3 '4 5 b) School goals, policies and procedures are clear, and purposeful* 

1 2 3 4 5 c) The relation aaong goals, policies and procedures is consistent* 

1 2 3 4 5 d) A nondictatorial hiearchy is used to set policies and goals* 

}. 2 3 4 5 «) Mesbers of the caiDunity are involved in setting goals* 

12 3^5 f) OoQDTjnity input is sought throuc^ a v^iriety of ways. 

1 2 3 4 5 9) Goals and policies are based data. 

1 2 3 4 5 ^) State regulations are checked when setting goals and policies. 

1 2 3 4 5 i) Goals and policies are reviewed and updated periodically. 

II. Use of QpamuRitv Input 

12 3.45 ft) Lines of conoronicaticn between school and conounity are reciprocal and 
genuine* 

1 2 3 4 5 b) Positive and negative concerns are appropriately balanced. 

1 2 3 4 5 c) The respect of the coonunity has been earned. 

1 2 3 4 5 d) School i>eople are visible in the comunity. 
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HJ. mfomlnq the Public ' 

^2 3 4 5 e) Ihe Indian coaaunity is inforaed tbout the school and its prog^ans. 

12 3 4 5 b) Ihe Indian ccnmunity fiodia network ie used- by the school, 

* 2 3 4 5 c) Ohe teacher-parent interaction is encouraged on a one-to-one basis* 

?■ ? ^ * ? InfoxMUon is provided jin an interesting and positive sinner* 

IV. Involvlnq School Staff in- Coal Setting 

12 3 4 5 a) Staff are aware of school goals, policies and procedures* 

12 3 4 5 b) SUff participate in setting and refining goals* 

1 2 3 4 5 c) Policies are uniformly applied* 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



V. Student Expectations for Achieveipent 

a) Ejcpectations for student achieveaent are high* 

b) Staff Uaining is based upon goals for student letiming* 



1 2 3 4 5 c) Student nastery information is collected* 



1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 e) Clnssroctt grotiping is^ arranged to enhance achievement, 



d) Eaq>ectations are clear and agreed upon by teacher* , students and 
parents* 



V2* Standards for Behavior 

1 2 3 4 5 a) Clear guidelines exist for acceptable and unacceptable behavior and 
their consequences* 

1 2 3 4 5 b) Procedures exist for administering student discipline* 

1 2 3 4 5 c) Ihe couonunity is involved in establishing behavioral standards* 

1 2 3 4 5 d) StudenU, parents and teachers are informed of the etandards* 

1 2 3 4 5 e) All staff fully understand the standards ai;d procedures for 
disciplinary action* 
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12 3 4 5 i) rmntM, pMrt and th« tribt art lnvoXve<J In carrylno out dl»clplln«ry 

Action* ' 

XXX* Ab<«nU«l«» and Tardin^ic 

1 2 3 4 5 a) Attandanca is ravardtd* 

1 2 3 4 5 b) raxanta ara involvad in daUing nith ahaantaaiaa and behavior pxoblaM« 

1 2 3 4 5 c) Allowancas ara Mda for student absenca dua to cultural activitias, 

1 2 3 4 5 d) suaptnsicns axe uaed only as a last resort, 

VIXX* Staff Expactationa • 

1 2 3 4 5 a) High axpectationa ara aaintained for all staff* 

»1 2 3 4 5 b) Staff Is involved in setting perforaance standards* 

1 2 3 4 5 c) Standards are clear, Masureable and related to student achievement. 

1 2 3 4 5 d) Staff insarvice and professional growth axe linked to perfozmce 
standards* 

13 3 4 5 a) Staff evaluation procedures are documented* 

XX* Classroom Disruptions 

1 2 3 4 5 a) SchaduUs are sat and aAiered to* 

1 2 3 4 5 b) Pullout activities ara avoided* 

1 2 3 4 5 c) Schedules aaxlnixa learning ti»e* 

1 2 3 4 5 d) StudenU and teachers are ready for instruction* 

1 2 3 4 5 a) Coanunity cultural activities are reflected in the school calendar. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



X* Student Incentives and Revards 

a) student excellence is pro«oted at the individual, classroon and 
school level* 

b) leachaxs, parents and ooavmity are involved in recognition 
activitUs* 
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1 3 3 4 5 c) A codbiiuUon of »ocUl and to)t«n nvardt ax« used* 
1 2 3 4 5 a) students ftte allowed to deaonttrate their strengths* 
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b) 
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c) 
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d) 
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f) 
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9) 
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h) 
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i) 
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b) 










XIII* 
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c) 
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d) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e) 



XI. SUff Exoellence 



tl»e for selection. 



. Parent Invplvenent 

parents are Involved in school decision makl 
assistance and the education of their child. 

b) School people Beet parents half way* 

XIII* Curriculum Meets student Heeds 

learning objectives, resources, activities ai 
are aligned* 
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4 5 f) Xnsttuction is aodifitd to •nhance learning* 

459) Materials are culturmlly appxopriats bated upon cowanity «xpectations« 
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Appendix B 



School I 




1 2 3 4 5 

1 3 3 4 5 

1 3 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2*3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 3 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



URVEY or mXCTlVE CULTOWUY XPPROPRJAIX CUFRICOLUM PRACTICES 

t B«low is « list Of curricula prtctic«s. ror ttch itM btlow, 
plttst circlt a nuKbor to ijuWcttt vh«th«r th« prtcticf is usvdt 
(1) Aljwst litv»r, (3) RArtly, (3) SoMtiMs, (4) rrtqutntly and 
(5) AlK>st Always. 

Culturtlly Approprittt Itaming obitctivs in our school i 

c art spacifitd by 9radt or othtr organiring antity 

o have b«an rtviawad for tschnical quality, aptcificity and clarity 

o art VI lid for studtnU for vho« thty art inttndcet 

o art tatchablt vlthin t.sptcifitd tiBtfrtiut 

o art aequtnctd in a wuintr which rtfltcts ttM rstlitits of tht 
tubjtct Mttar 

culturtlly Approprittt ttschinq rtsourcts and »>ttritls in our school t 

o art idtntif itd and/or catalogued in tuch t way that thty can ba 
rtAAted to specific objtctivts 

o ust tltamativt Mdit for atcb objtctive where possiblt 

o contain eccurete infonj«tion.xcpresenUUve of the Indian ccmmities 
presented 

o »«tch the developAental levels of students 

Culturelly Appropriete instructional etxategies and techniques 
in our schools 

o are eligned with objectives 

o Mtch the developmental level of atudenU 

o require etudenta to respond in ways that are id^tical to those 
required by test iteaa 

o make use of alternative approaches 




o 
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Hill 



Other Com ider«t ions for Culturally Appropriate Curriculum^ 



1 2 3 4 5 o The culturally appropricte curriculum has vritten student learning 
goals and objectives. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum is matched to student learning 
styles* experiences and age levels. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum includes priorities specified 
by district or building guidelines. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriata curriculum is sequenced to support continuity 
in learning. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum is reviewed for content accuracy/ 
technical quality, specificity and clarity. 

1 2 . 0 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum contains clearly indentif ied 
lesson plans. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum allows students to demonstrate 
responsibility and self-reliance. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum resources are made available 
for teacher and student use. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Specified guidelines are followed when choosing the content or 
culturally appropriate curriculum. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum is high in quality. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum is integrated with the core 
curriculum of the district. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Culturally appropriate curriculum contains instructional 
techniques which work veil with Indian students. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Oomaunity resources are utilized in culturally appropriate 
cxurriculum. 

1 2 3 4 5 o There is an ongoing teacher inservice program for culturally 
appropriate curriculum. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Teacher recoeanendations^ and fectdback are collected and utilized. 

regularly to help improve culturally appropriate curriculum. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Ccox^unity recommendations and feedback are collected and utilized 
regularly to help ic^rove culturally appropriate curriculum. 

1 2 3 4 5 o Cora curricula matarials do not de&ean Indian people. 
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School: 

Appendix fc 

StRVEY OP EFFECTIVE mCTXCES IN XKDXAN EDOCATIOH 
mSlUDCTlOMS 

rhi% questiwrnaire is intended to deteraine the extent to which 
certain educational practices are used at the classroon level* For 
each itea below, please circle the ninber of the response which »ost 
Accurately describes the situation in your classroom, jai responses 
will be strictly confidential and used for sUtistical oospuutlons 
only. 



U CDRRICDUM 



CO 




o 

CO 



tht curriculua in ay classrooat ^ 

a* Is b£sed cp culturally 
approriate aaterials*^ 

b. Distinguishes between 
essential (priority) learning 
objectives whi<^ all students 
are expected to aaster and 
other desirable but 
non*essential objectives* 

c. Is aatched to ay students* 
levels of prior learning as 
indicated by adiieveaent data* 

Learning objectives in ay classrooms. 

a. Include priorities specified 
by district or bailding 
guidelines* 

b* Are sequenced to support 
continuity in lea/ning* 

c* Are reviewed and reordered for 
instruction based on student 
achieveaent data* 
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d* Are grouped into onlts and 
lessons* 

e. Are scdieduled on • calendar to 
guide instructional planning. 

f • Are carefully aatcbed to test 
itcas. « 

Resources and »ateriala in my 
dassrooat 

a. Natcb the objectives being 
taught. 

b. Are selected acoordii^g to 
district or building 
guidelines. 

c. Are appropriate for the age 
and experience levels of 
students Z teach. 

d. Are available in adequate 
supply for student use. 

e. Are available in alternative 
forms. 

f . Are reviewed for culturally 
revelant content. 

9. Are clearly identified in «y 
lessen plans. 

Instructional strategies in ay 
classrooat 

a. Matdi tbe objectives being 
taught. 
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3 


1 5 



b. Iteflect district buiHl.ig^ 
9uidelinet. 

^ * ^ ^ 5 c. Are aetcribeddn ay^onit or - 

lesson plans. 

^ ^ ^ S d. Give students practice 

problems very- similar in* font 
to problems to be presented on 
tests. 

^ ^ ^ S e. Allov students to demonstrate 

responsibility and 
self-reliance. . 

^ ^ ^ S f . Are mailable in alternative - 

forms. 



2 



II. IKSTRDCnCN AND WWAGHOOT 



Are appropriate for the. age 
«nd experience levels of the 
students X teach. 



1 



Expectations for behavior in my 
classroomt 

^ ^ 5 a. Are provided in a written set 

of classroom roles. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 5 b. Are clearly comunicated 

(discussed) froii the beginning 
of the -year. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 5 c. Are understood by all 

students, as indicated hy a 
belief that they can meet the 
standards. 
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Cl^Toom routintB and proceaur«g 
have betn •fttabXltlitd in sy 
cXauroos 00 thatt 

ClatB starts quickly and 
purposefully. 

b. Materials and ^ctivitits %ra 
ready wben students arrive. 

c. Seating is arranged to 
facilitate instruction. 

d. Students bring needed 
vaterials to class each day. 

e* Students have and use assigned 
storage space. 

f • Administrative matters are 
bandied routinely and 
efficiently. 

9* Interruptions are kept to a 
sinisw. 

Clastroom behavior in xy classrocB 
is unaged so thaUs 

s. Classroom rules are consistent 
vitb the building conduct code. 

b. Rules and procedures ar* 
applied consistently. 

c. Disruptive and inappropriate 
behavior is stopped as quickly 
as possible without disrupting 
the rest of class. 

d. Ifhen punishment is given t it 
is linked (verbally) to 
inappropriate or dii^ruptive 
behavior. 
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e. Repriaanding fccuses on 
student behavior and not 
personality • 

f • Disruptive studenU are varned 
only once sbout discipline; 
consequences are delivered at 
tbe nest occiurrence. « 

9* Rules are appropriate to the 
age and experience levels of 
my stodents. 

Expectations for learning are 
cosBunicated in vy classroom so . 
thatt 

a* Students kniw the expectations 
for quantity and quality of 
vork. 

b. Stu^nts believe they can Beet 
the standards and aaster all 
basic objectives* 

Placesrent and grouping for 
instruction in By dassroos: 

a. Are based on student 
achieveaent levels* 

b. Are zevieved and adjusted 
frequently* 

In stage setting in By dassroos: 

a* 2 cooBDunicate the objectives 
of a lesson to students in 
everyday language* 

b* 2 use advance organisers and 
other alerting devices* 
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c. I ^llenge students to do 
ytlli cipeciaUy at the ttart 
of a b«rd Itisoo. 

In»troctlon In ay claiiroost 

a. Includes clear vritten and 
verbal directions. « 

b. Provides opportunities for 
both guided and independent 
pzactioe. 

c. Strociurcs academic tasks to 
insure a high rate of siiccess* 

d. Includes using clearr concrete 
questions as a general 
technique* 

e* AllovE all students to have 

the opportunity to respond tc^ 
vy questions. 

f • Includes bonework assigned in 
reasonable aaounts viiJi clear 
instructions. 

g. Provides for quick feedback to 
students on booework. 

h. Includes tips to paients for 
helping students follow 
through irith hcneirork. 

In cotitroUing use of ti»e in ay 
rlassroosr It 

a* Allocate time for eadi subject 
to be taught. 
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b» Keep itudents cnsiged in 

Xeirning taiki for wont (801) 
of the ftVftiltblc cXitiroos 
tiae «gdi day. 

c« Mlnlsise use of tlae- for 
iion*Xeirnin9 ftctivltlei. 

d» Uie clear ' itarVanfl itop cues 
to direct .itudent. activity. 

e» Snoourage atodents to use the 
clock for seXf*pacin9» 

f • Introduce new objectives as 
quickXy aa josaibXe. 

g> Maintain a-briak instructionaX 
paae» 

b« neq*iire students to conplete 
unfinished cXssswork* after 
schoolr during Xuncb, or in 
other avaiXabXe tlae* 

Review and retjadiing in sry 
cXaaarooet 

a» incXudes review of key 

concepta and akilXs throughout 
the year* 

b« IncXudes reteaching based on 
atudent errora or needs* 

In student/teacher interactions in 
cXassroom, It 

a. Display personal vamth and 
caring* 

b* Show personal concern while 
maintaining high expectations* 
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2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



c* . Provi^ claiirooa ataocphere 
«hd deoor that reoo9nixei and 
rcapects tlieir culture • 

d. Satablisb poaitive aocial 
relationahipa. 

a* Support aadi child *8 gro^ as 
an individoal and have 
diacardad attrcotypaa* 

f. Can deal with the iaauea of 
Indian youth that Me» to be 
baaed on cultural differences. 

9* Invite youngatera to share 
their culture with others, 

b. Supplement curriculus idth 
culturally appropriate 
materials. 

i. to honeac with children and 
let then kno^r when I don*t 
underatand aoaething about 
their culture. 

j. Aa cognisant of differences in 
learning atyles and present 
lessons accordingly. 
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i i 

5 H 5 6> j2 Inccntivei and reccgnition .for 

1 i §^ I $ student achieveaent and behaviorf 

2 3 4 5 Are deterained fay objective 

and explicit criteria rather 
than peer oospariacn. ^ 

2 3 4 5 b. Xnclude both iaaediate and 

delayed recognition. 

2 3 4 5 e. Afford all studenU the 

opportunity to earn 
recognition. 

2 3 4 5 d. Are selected because of their 

desirability to students* 

2 3 4 5 c. Include recognition that ig 

public. 

2 3 4 5 t* Are dispensed frequently and 

consistently. 

2 3 4 5 ij. Are appropriate to the age and 

experience levels of ay 
students. 

2 3 4 5 b. Are cosnunicated to parents. 

ASSESSMQTT AKD EVALUATIGN' 

Student assessaent instruacnts in 
■y classroon aret 

2 3 4 5 a. Carefully Mtched (aligned) to 

the objectives' taught. 

2 ' 3 4 5 b. Coordinated with building and 

district inutruaents to avoid 
duplication of effort. 
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• X 2 3 4 5 
X 2 3 4 S 



X 2 3 4 5 . 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 ^ 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 

X 2 3 4 5 



Student aiteswient proctdures : 

c. Arc dttigntd to ainlBlie 
ditcuption of Xeacning tise. 

d. FoXXov appcoved tttting 
practices al»ed at tnsuri^ig 
caXiabiXity and vaXidity of 
cttttXta. 

Student aiaeaaaent data in »y 
cXattcooas 

a. Are naed to beXp students in 
identifying and ooccecting 
eccocs quickXy. 

b. Are used to provide feedback 
on objectives Metered. 

c. Are used to review and iaprove 
curricuXua and instruction* 

InvoXvinq Parents and the Coaaunity 
with ay cXassrooBr Is 

a. Xnvite parents to visit. 

b. Organise parent meetings. 

c. Send Xetters of enoourage»ent 

bOStt. 

d. Set up conferences. 

e. Invite cXders and/or other 
■eabers to be rerouroe persons. 

f. Investigate conventions 
regarding Indian custos and 
■ores. 

g. Make hose visits. 

h. Participate in ooMunity 

acUvitUs. 
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Appendix D 



School CliMte Profile >. 
Rciearch jmd Oevelopaent Pro^raa for Indian Education ^ 2 

Korthweit Regional Educational Ubcratory S g 3 

• S 5 • 

school - ?• 2 1 

3 £ S ^ 

n«ase rate «ach of the following i m * * 
stateaents as to the current sUtus >? £ 5 S 
of your school. ^ » x a: 


I) Teachers are sensitive to and show respect for the opinion and 
cultural beliefs of students. 










^) Teachers are sensitive to and mhnu v**rvB^^ <.v^ . ^ 
beliefs of other teachers. " " 










^} Classified staff are seen as vaIuaMa nMnK*«>* n# ^^..^ « 
^ assit «■ vaAuooAB Bcnocrs oz tne educational 










4) In this school all students iir^ *-^»»*»a j«iflni*>u ^ 

wx-w-va o** sbuvioKw* are ueawca wiui aignity and respect. 










5) In tliiy school teachers and »^uAetnt* bKau f>mt*>»Asu ^.w^ 
wca^tibka MJiu p\uaon^B snow courtesy to one another. 










6) Principal is sensitive to and shows respect for the opinions and 
beliefs of staff. 










7) The sUff in this school worX well together. 










8) There is a *we» spirit in this school. 










9} New students and teachers are Mde to feel welcome and part 
of the group. 










10) Problems encountered in the school and cotmunity are viewed 
as opportunities. 










11) Teachers feel pride in thiw school and in its students. 










12) New programs are developed to snet the changing needs of the 
coonunity and school. 










13) The principal is learning and growing too. Ha/she is trying 
new ideas. 
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>• 
c 

^ 1 

a i: 

« « 

» » 


<1) Yes, Occasionally 
(A) No* Not at all 


14) Tsachers ars «ncouraged to try new things. 










15) Teachers at this school jointly develop curriculua units. 










16) The principal at this school proaotes cooperation. 










17) Peoplo at this school feel understood. 










18) Psople at this school strive for positive conwoni cations. 










19) feelings expressed by sUff aembers outside neetings are saae as 
expressed in meetings. 










20) The student governaent makes important decisions. 










21) Parents havs«a say at this school. 










021 Ptcplo icel COIBIOrUu>ie Wlul ^nc ucwisions mauo All 0wt>w** 










23) When teachers feel negaUve they share these feelings in a 
constructive way. 










24) Disagreeaents are seen as a way to develop core possible solutions 
to a problea. 










25) Disagreeaents at this school are confined to the issues and do 
not -involve personalities. 










26) When wo face a conflict we move toward a cooDon goal and avoid 
win-lose solutions. 










27) Our meetings start procsptly and we are eager to begin. 











2 
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X 

• £ 5 ' 

^ 5 « Al 

5 ? * • 

3 u ^ 2 

fB « « « 

O • • 0 

>«>«>« X 

<N M C 


20) During our veetings' cooaunicatlon is open and 4ir«. 










29) Our neeting »«thod/rul«s Aro v«ll defined, but allo^/ for tpeclal 
situation:* 










30) He really listen to each other. 
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Appendix B 



BOH I REEL ABOUT SCHOOL 
Interatdiet* htv%l 



This it a emvty ibout you and your school. It ir not s test. There 
are no right or.vtong answers.- She laportant- thing is to answer 
honestly bov you fetl. Tou vill not be graded. Do not put your na»e 
on the survey.' On your answer sheet please show whether esch of 
these^ sentences is true or. untrue for you by checking the box. Hark 
only one choice per statement. Carefully erase aistakes. 



1. Other diildren bother m when X*m trying to do ay school work. 

2. My ^.eacher always tries to tell »e when she is pleseed with ay 
worr. 

3. My teacher is interested in th'> things X do outside of school. 

4. Each aornlng I look fotwsrd to coaing to school 

5. this school hci rules like-s jail. 

6. In classf ay teacher sllows us to aake aany decisions togtdier. 

7. My teacher grsdes too herd. 

8. Other children often get ae into trouble at school. 

9. ^ My teacher doean't explain things very well. 

10. My teacher listens to what I have to say. 

11. It is hard for ae to stay happy at school because I wish I coold 
be scMewhere else. 

12. There are aany activities at achool fron which I can ^oose what I 
like. 

13. Khen I do something wrong st school » I know I will get a second 



14. Ky teacher gives ae work that's too easy because ahe*s lazy.^ 

15. I' often aust do what ay- frienda want ae to do, 

16. My teacher tries to aake school interesting to ae. 

17. Host school days sees like they will never end. 

18. My teacher doea not care about ae. 



chance. 
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19. I 6on*t like having to 99 to school. 

20. ihe gtown-upt at ay tdtool are friendly. 

21. «y teacher gives me as «*ny cAances as others to do special jobs. 

22. ihe other diildren in »y class are x»t friendly toward mt* 

23. My teacAer tries very bard to help ae understand hard school vork. 

24. I like to do my hoMvork. 

25. My teacher doesn't understand ae. 

26. I often wish I was scaebody who doesn't have to 90 to »<Aool. 

27. Ihis s<*ool has events aU the tiae that aake ae happy I attend 
school here. 

UB* My teacher treats ae fairly.' 

29. Ky teachor tries to aake sure I understand what she vants ae to do. 

30. I really like working with tl>c other <Aildr«n in ay class. 

31. I»a afraid to tell ay teadier when I don't understand soaethir.g. 

32. I 'Teel good when I 'a at school because it's fun. 

33. I get scared when I have to 90 to the office at school* 

34. My tetcAer unfairly punishes the whole class. 

35. My tea<Acc doesn't give very good tests. 

36. School is a good place for aaking friends. 

37. Ky teacher tries to do things that the class enjoys. 

38. I like trying to work difficult puzzley. 

39. i»a scared of ay teadier because she am be aean to us. 

40. I like to stoy hone froa sdioo. 

41. Khen I have a problem at recess, 1 know I can find someone to help 
ae. 

42. I dc.«»t like aost of the (Aildrm in ay class. 
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43. )^ ttachcr It not very friendly vlth tbt children. 

44. Hie bi99ttt reason I com to school £s to learn. 

45. My school looks nice. 

46. My teacher grades ae fairly. 

47. I think a new child could make friends easily in ay class. 

48. I feel like ay teacher doesn't like ae when I do soaething wrong. 

49. My class is too crowded. 

50. Mhen « new child ooaes into oor clasCr ay friends and I try very 
ha^d to aake hia or her feel happy. 

51. My teacher likes scae children better than others. 

52. I feel unhappy If I don't learn something new in school each day. 

53. "Jlhen I do soaething wrong, ay teacher corrects ae without hurting 
ay feelings. 

5i. I like school because thers are so aany fun things to do. 

55. My school doesn't have very aany sullies for us to use. 

56. My teacher would let the claxs plan an event alcce. 

57. My teacher Is often too busy to help ae when I need help. 

58. It would be nice If I never had to ooae back to school again after 
today. 

59. My teacher doesn't want to hear our ideas on classrooa rules. « 

60. Ky teacher usually ei^lains things too slowly. 

61. Older children often boss ay friends and ae around at ay school. 

62. I don't think there is vzzr sudi to do at this school. 

63. Ky teacher bosses the children around. 

64. My teacher geU angry if the class isn't quiet. 

65. My teacher usually doesn't know what to do in class. 

66. I like ay teacher because be (she) is understand irig when things 90 



wrong. 
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«7, If I had a problta outside of school I could 90 to ay Uadicr for 

My ttachcr carts sbout the fMlings of thw jwplU in his (h«r) 
class, 

69. My t««chcr doesn't care i«iat happens to ae oatslde of scdiool, 

70. My teacher is usua"'.i~ diy in class, 

71. I have ay cvn group of .'riends at s<Aool, 

72. I like to work irith other children 00 class projects. 

73. learning oev things is not ^ry aoch ft». 

74. When ay sdMolvork is hard I don't feel like doing it. 

75. I don't do very anch reading on ay oim. 

76. Alaost everything I learn in school is duU. 

77. I don't care what scores I get on ay saiooliwrk. 

78. I wocid rather do alaost anything elsw than atody. 

79. I 'a very happy when I 'a at sdjool. 

80. Sc^l is exciting. 

81. I don't lUce school bcKiuse it'« too Mach work. 
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School Sentiaenf ^ex. 
Zntexnediate LeveL Teacher Instructions 

The School Sentiaentr Index, consists^of Sl statesents regarding .various 
aspects of school to whichr students respond by indicating whether each 
stateacnt is "tr\ie" or "\intrue" for then and their school. The statenents 
involve sttxdent perceptions of, and attitudes toward » various aspects o£ 
school. 

The School Sentiment Inaex is to be cccrpleted by each student in 
grades 4 ^ 8 in January and again in Hay* The. inventory noxn?lly 
taXes about 30 oinutes to cooplete. Eac^i student will need a 
pencil and an answer sheet. Before beginning the inventory, directions 
to the students should be given orally. Be sure that students clearly 
understand the procedure for ccc?>leting the survey and \inderstani the 
neaning of "true" and "untrue." To reduce problems with vocabuleury, the. 
teacher should read each itea oirally in a clear, neutral Banner. 
Discourage students froa asking questions reg2u:ding ijiterpre tat ions of the 
stateiaenlis. tophasi=e that the survey calls only for their general feedings 
about each stateannt. 

At taHj conclusion of the survey period, have students collect all 
answer sheets and place then in the envelope provided. This envelope should 
be sealed and iionediately given to your principal. Thank you for your 
cooperation in this natter. 
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Directions 



This is a survey about you and your school. It is not a test. 
There are no right or wrong ansvers. The ia5)ortant thing is to answer 
each item honestly how you feel. 

You will not be graded. Do not put your name on the answer sheet. 
No one will know how you individually answered the questions. 

We will be using pencils to ccB5)lete each item. Put a dark nark 
in the box vhich best reflects your feelings— whether you feel what is 
said is true- or untrue of you an^ your school. Does everyone understand 
%*at is Eeant by "true" and "untrue." 

Hark only one choice i>er statcaent. Erase any mistxikes carefully 
and ccnpletely. 

I rfill read each question to you iUoud. We will have plenty of tiac 
to anst.-r the questions, so stop ae if Vr going too fast. Once we begin 
I will not be able to answer any questions, so does anyone have any questions 
now about how to ccoplete the survey? 

O.K., let's begin. 
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School Sentiatnt Index 
Primary Level Ttacber inttructions 

This inventory coiisiits of 37 questions about school to be read orMly by 
the teadier. Students respond to each question by sarking "yes" or 'no" on 
the specially-designed ans%rer sheets provided. The questions invol* e student 
attitudes toward various aspects of s^)ool« 

The School Sentiaent Index i« to be ccapleted by e&d) student in grades 
X<-3 . Janu^u:y and again In Hay* Tlie inventory nonoall^ take? about ISisinutes 
to cosplete* Each student will need a pencil and a'set of answer sheets. 

The questions in the School Sentiaent Index are to be read orally to the 
chiloren* The students respond by marking "yes" or "no" on the response . 
sheets. Children of kindergarten age have been able to complete the measure 
when practice activities have been use^s 

Tbe t'oUcwing practice activities should be used prior to beginning the 
instrument -to ensure that the children understand the procedure for indicating 
their responses s 

1* On the chalkboard f draif a series of response boxes similar to those 
on the response sheetss 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yea 


No 


Yes 


No 



(DO not distribute the actual re^onse sheets until you are ready to 
begin the measure.) 
2. Clearly identify for the children the written words "yes" and "no." 
BAve individual children identify the wordsi confirm the correctness 
of each child's responses. 
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3. Oeaonstrate the proper sarking of the responses [y^, no). Eaphasize 



thst only one word is to bt asxked in each box. 
4. Have different children co«e to the bo^vrd to answer as "any of the 
following practice iteas as are deeaed nec« ssary. with children who 
can already discriminate between "yes" and '..o" responses, few, if 
any, of these practice exercises may be needed. 



a. Are you a child? 

b. Are you a train? 

c. Do you have 'a brother? 

d. Do you like to sing? 

e. Do birds fly? 



Two Methods of identifying the response boxes are provided. The pictures 
on the left in each box Bay be used with children who are unable to identify 
the nunerals 1-37. if the pictures are used, they should be Identified before 
beginning the instrument. The pictures ares dog, butterfly, flag, chicken, 
pig, horse, sun, bird, frogs, cow. When adalnistering the instrument, the 
administrator should check on each Item to make sure children are responding 
•in the -box with the...* Children who tre able to read numerals may prefer to 
us« these rather than the pictures; numerals are located in the upper right 
hand corner of each box. The administrator should Identify the correct 
numeral before and after reading eadi question. 

Remind the children that for many questions, either answer majr be correct 
although only one answer will be correct for a particulir child. Therefore, 
they need not *rorry i£ another child's response is different from their own. 

Do not permit the children to verbalise their ^i^wers when responding. 
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Oral Qu»»tion« 

Turn to thtt BLUB sbe«t. Is tveryont looking at the Km sheet? Sec the 
dog. .for question nuiiyistr 1*. Answer yes or nOf 

1. Is your tescher interested in the things you do st no«e? 
Look over st the butterfly, for question nuaber 2. Answer yes or no, 

2. When you are trying to do your schoolwork, do the other children 
bother you? 

Look down St the flsg for question nuaber 3. Answer yes or no, 

3. Does your tescher csre sbout you? 

Look over st the. chicken for question nuaber 4. Answer yes or no, 

4« Do other children get you into trouble st school? 
Look down St the pig for question nuaber 5. Answer yes or no, 

5. Do you like being st sdiool? 

Look over st the horse for question nuaber 6. Answer yes or no, 

6. would you be hsppicr if you-Oidn't have to go to school? 
Look down at the. sun for question ?• Answer yes or no, 

7. Does it bother you because your teacher doesn't give you enough 
tiae to' finish your work? 

Look over at the bird fov question nuaber. 8* Answer yes or no, 

8. Are the grown-ups at school friendly toward the children? 
Look down at the frogs for question nuaber 9* Answer yes or no, 

9. Do you > like to read in school? 

Look over at the cow for question nuaber 10* Answer yes or no, 

10. When you don't understand soaethinq, are you usually afraid to 
ask your teacher a question? 
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go to the YtLim me. It tveryone looking the mim page? See 
the dog for question nu^r 11. Answer yts or no, 

^> the other children In your n^^n. ^.4. naiy tp^^rd vou ? 
look ovr •t the butfray for que.tion number 12. An^rer yes or no, 

Are vou mc«r€d to go to t he office mt school? 
look d«m .t the flag for question number 13, Answer yes or no, 

DO you like to p»<n t pictures st achnni? 
look over at the chicken for question nu«ber U. Ansirer yes or no, 

Po vbu like to write stories in school? 
look down et the pi?? for question nuirfjer 15. Answer yes or no, 

IS* Is school fun? 
look over «t the horse for question nuaber IG. Answer yes or no, 

P"^' Y°"r teacher like to h.lp yo u with your work when you need 
hel£? 

look down et.the .un for question nuirt,er 17. Answer yes or no, 

-Po yo" lilce doing ariO^itj c problems at 
look over at the bird' for question number X8. Answer yes or no. 

Are the r ooms in your sdiool nice? 
look down at the frogs for qu^tion number 19. Answer yes or no, 

15* DO you lik e to learn about eeiene^? 
look over at the cow for question number 20. Ans^ac yes or no, 

DO you like to sing songs with y our rii>««? 
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How turn to tht GREEN p«9*. Is •v«ryont looking at the CREEN W7 8«* 
ttt aog for qutition nmber 21* Antvtr yet or no« 

21. Doei your echool have too Many rules ? 
Look oyer at the-butterfly for question. nunber 22* Answer yes or no# 

22. Do you usually do what other children want to d instead of what 
you want to do? 

liook down at the flag for question nuaber 23* An& ;er yes or rto, 

23. Do you like the other children in your class? 
Look over at the chicken for question nuaber 24. Answer yes or no« 

24. would you like to be soaewhere other than school rights now? 
Look down at the pig for question nuaber 25. Answer yes or no« 

25. Does your teacher like soae children better than others? 
Look over at the horse for question nuaber 26. Answer yes or no, 

26. Do other people at school really care about you? 
Look dos*n at the sun for question miaber 27. Answer yes or no# 

27. Does your teacher yell at the children too auch? 
Look over at the bird for question nuaber 28. Answer yes or mo, 

28. Do you like to coae to school each day? 
Look doun at the frogs for question nuaber 29* Answer yes or no, 

29. Does your teacher geh aad too auch? i 
Look over at the cow for question nuaber 30* Answer yes or no, 

30. Do you feel lonely at school? 

is 
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•to- t«.„ to th. „« u,t PH.. I. ,^ryo^ 1^,^ y,, „^ 

PH.? 8t« th. dog for «Mition nuib.r 3i. *Mv.r y*. or no, 

pa yon h«t>» your o>n frUM. .f ^w„it 
look ov.r .t th. butt.rfiy for ■,u..tlon „u*.r 32. A„«.r y.. or no, 

°° y°"r el«i« »«t.i u.t.« fo vh,t vou 
rook down .t th. fl.g for ^.t,„„ 33, 

P° y°u ^» lt«rn .tvxif »>K.- 

took o».r .t th. chlck.n for »«.tlo„ nu*.r 34. A^er y. or no, 

34. DO you W.h YOU COHlrt .>^y ho^ ^H^, . 

look down .t th. pig for qu..tlon nu.b.r 35. Anw.r y. or no, 

35* Ii «chool boring? 
look over .t th. hor- for qu..tloo nu-ber 36. Anmr y.. or no, 

*f« ther« « l ot of thing, fp do «t .chool? 
look down .t th. .„n fir qu..tlon nu«b.r 37. Ani^r y.. or no, 
Po nle« thlnqi hucatn .t y""- —Tin- ^iiT 



Th.t w.. . good job .vryon.! IU»J .u yo„r pap.r. to 
«nd w.'H put th.a In this .nv.lop.. 
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ATTACtlKEHT 13 



HAVRE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



P.O. BOX 7791 . *25 eTMSTRtET" 
HAVRE. MONTANA S9S01 



October 26, 1987 



Jo9 Coburn 

KVIRa 

101 S.W. Koin Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Dear Joe: 

1. Results of Effective Practices in Indian Education are attached. 
The article in the Horthwest Report is probably the best inforoa- 
tion. 

2. Vc are continuing with the sonitoring of hossevork at nid-tera and 
end of quarter. 

3. Vc have extended the nonitoring with the incentive program for 
achievcsent. See attached form for parent and student. A coa* 
puter and educational software have been purchased in all 
buildings involved last year as part of the incentive: Student 
success earn3 cooputer tine. 

Ve are also using the CESA (Gender/Ethnic Expectations and Student 
AchieveBViff)^) Prograa to extend awareness of the need for equity for 




Pep j/wel9% Director 
Indiim Education Projraa 



Enclosures: Parent/Student Incentive Progroa Fora 




83-248 286 
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'TFracnvE mcncES iw ikdiaw educatiow" 



HEEnWC TOPICS? 



Tht Konogrsph 
BonevcTk/Uarnlng Stylet/ 
Fsvily Hath/TESA 
Cooperative Uarnlni 
SuaMry 



October 23, 1986 
Zyceabcr 9, 1986 
February 11, 1987 
H6rch 19, 1987 
April 6, 1987 



OOALSt 



RESULTS; 



Incresae nuaber of completed aisisnsenta fro« 47 per cent to 
60 per cent. 

Drcreaae nuaber of atudenta aent retention lettera fro* (15 of 17) 68 
per cent to 70 per cent. 

1. The reasona for failure were determined: incosplete hoaevork 0!»d 
poor teat acorea. 

2. incentive pointa vere )(iven for cocpleteo hose-vork: ICOX aasign- 
■er.ta cottp'ieted-S pta/dsaa/qtr. 7SZ asaignsenta cocpleted-Spta/ 
clesa/qtr. 

3. individual teans focuaed on different activitiea; 8<m1 aheeta with 
activities r«e available on request. 

A. Dttts was collected re: coapleted hoaevork. ^ 

5. Incentives awsrda were given at Indion Education Coaaittee parent 
•eetings. 



Retention Csndidstes 



CPA 

Hoaevork 



1987.-6 Action Plsn? 



Quarter 1 

5 of 9 5» 
down froa/50/ 
17 last year 
1.87 
53X 



Quarter 2 



Quarter ^ 



S of retention lettera 
50 per cent 



3 of 10 
35«fo 



1.7' 
87Z 

7A06/8471 



82Z ^Vo^ ^^^"^ 

The Title IV Prograa will include the incentive program for all 
Kative American students in the district* The attached for« 
will be used to continue the revsrds for hooevcrk coapleted. 
Teachers will fill out fora twice a quarter, aidterm and end of 
'juarter to aasist in sssigning points for coapleted hoaevork. 
Ve also intend to focua on the auccessful Indian student, s 
topic KVREL is concentrsting on st this tiae. Vith their help, 
we may be sble to tell thea our success stories. 



83-2A8 0 - 88 -7 
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IKCOmVE PKOCKAM 



Alttad«Dcc 
Craves 



A-4/qrt/subJect 
C-2 



T^toriBs work 1 fi/isj 



EAUTED 



QUARTBt 

45 
4S 
25 



4S 



TOTAL 

180 
180 
100 



180 



IXDIAN OJtJB 



Heelings 
Activities 



S/eaeb 
10/eaeh 



10 
20 



SO 



oraER SCHOOL Acnvims 

Activity 
Kecognition 



10 each 
10 each 



QUAJITEK in 
QUAKTEK IV 



OjtstaAdioi 

Student of Koath 
Student of Week 
Boaor Soil 



omrEk I 

T-Shirts 
CVAKTEK 11 Svtatshirts 



foeatpsnts 

Special Activity/Trip 



ISO pts 
300 pts 
4S0 pts 
600 pts 



ERLC 
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QUARTER KAKE. 



PARENT IKCEKnVE PROGRAM 



STuDEXr ACHIEVDGKT 




EAR?«ED QUARTER 


TOTAL 




Ipt/dsy 


4S 


180 


Xo Ttrdies 


Ipt/dsy 


45 


180 


Grades 


'^/qtr. /subject 

b-3 

f-2 

d-1 

e-1 


25 


100 


Student luCoriDg work Ipt/dsy 


45 


180 










p«renl cecal I tee 




25 




HIEA Conference 




2S 




Title IV Conference 




25 




Other 






ISO 



SCHOOL ACTlViTIES 

Parent attendance 10 
Recognition of student 10 each 

I Psrent/Tcsche" conference 25pts 

lEC Question ss 10 points 



VOLUKTIER WORK lOpts 
Rooe parent 
Chaperone field trip 
Progrts presenter 



HONORS 25pts 

Officer Parent Coesittee or Building Rep to Cocaittee 

Outstanding Contribution to IE Progras 

Other 



STODEKT lOpts 

Outstanding student 
Student of Konth 
Student of Week 
Honor Roll 
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DEVLIN SCHOOL 
April 6, 1987 



TO: Devlin Staff 
FROM: Bill O'Donnell 

Re: Post Test Results for Effective Practices in Indian 
Education 



Our pre-test results indicated 9X of the responses 
during group discussion were from Native American students. 
Our Native population is about 18X. 

The post-test results showed a large gain. Native 
responses increased to 22X. An interesting side benefit was 
that the total number of responses in the same period of time 
increased 60%! All students were responding more. 



er|c >® 
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Effective Practices in Indian 
i£ducat ion 



Summary 

I. Our goal was to improve student 
attitudes toward school as measured by 
the School Sentiment Index (SSI), 
specifically in the area of adult 
interaction with students by £034. 

II. Pre-test data 

Using the SSI and looking st questions 
that especially dealt with 
student-adult interaction we noted the 
total scores in the Primary Grades and 
the Intermediate Grades. 

III. Significant strategies used 

!• All-school Assembly promoting 

school spirit 
£• Student-tf-acher lunches 

3. Bulletin board showing adult 
interact! ion with children 

4. Including all sdool personnel 
in our project. 

5. See attached summaries for a 
list of other stategies tried. 

IV. Post-test data 

Using the SSI and looking at the same 
questions dealing with adult 
interaction with students we noted the 
scores from the Primary Grades and the 
Intermediate Grades. See attached. 



V. Recommendations 

We feel that we reached our goal. We 
have seen a change in the environment 
of the cafeteria. We hear more 
positive cofrtMBi'its and greetings from 
staff and students. The Leadership 
Team process for problem solving is 
workable an enjoyable. We think that 
we should have more all school 
assemblies* See attached for more 

VX. Future Direction 

1* Reassess and re— evaluate our 
goal. 

£• Inform all staff of the project. 
3. Share ideas tried from the 
O ^ monograph. , -^r^t^ 

[^C ^* Choose a new goal? 
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Ihose staff aesbers taking this for credit vet'c: 

1. Pep Jewell, Principal, HJKS 

2. Arlene Convay, Chapter I Reading Tiitor, HJHS 

3. Diane McLean, Chapter I Hath Tutor, KJhS 

4. Linda Lanning, Grade 6 teacher, HJHS 

5. Judy Volfe, Grade 4 teacher, Lincoln HcKinley 

6. Kancy Sparks, Chapter I teacher, Devlin 

7. Marj Suek 

8. Jima Severson 

9. Irene Bekker 

With 8 total thirty^tvo people participating in this endeavor, our Native Aaerican 
students are benefitting. This training has expanded from our Indian Education Pro- 
graa staff oC four to thirty-two, eight tiise5; the talent pool. 

Because of our success and concrete results with this type of prograa, we will be 
using the GESA (Gender Expectations and Student Achievesent) adapted to Cultural 
Expectations next year. A teaa of five teachers froo each building will participate 
in this prograa for student equity. 
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HAVRE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



P.0 B0X7791.4»6THSTR£ET 
HAVRE. MONTANA MSOl 
406'26S4356 



DEVLIN SCHOOL 
Septerier 17, 1987 



Joseph Coburn 
Program Director EPIE 
Northwest Regional Lab 
300 SW 6th Avenue 



Portland, OR 97204 
Dear Joe, 

He continue to see results from our Effective Practices Inservice. 
Our staff continues to make efforts to incorporate Indian culture and 
heritage into their lesson planning. We also were able to order some 
more resource oaterials and reading materials to supplement our 
curriculum. 

I am happy to report we were able to hire a Native to serve as 
our Indian tutor. Her name is Sandy Burtch and she is off to a super 
start. Currently she is planning a tirogram for native American Day for 
which she has scheduled local natives to address our classes. These 
people are local attorneys, bankers and other positive role nwdels. 

In our raain lobby we now have a designated Native Aruerican 
Bulletin Board. He will use this to incorporate ideas of Indian pride 
and heritage. 

The parent volunteer progran, new to our school this >ear, has two 
Native nxjthers working in the school. Our goal is to convince a Native 
to serve on our Parent Advisory Board. We hope to achieve this by 
years' end. 

jeven of our staff people are involved with the Gender Expecta- 
tions and Student Achievement which also includes ethnic expectations. 
This program dovetails nicely with our training frota NKRL. 

Our school goals for this year include working to improve 
instruction in the science and math areas. Please send me any material 
you may have relative to native culture that would be applicable in 
these areas. I remember the antler game you demonstrated to our staff 
when you were here. 

I still feel our training was excellent. I am sure other 
districts can benefit from participating. Have a good year. 





Bill O'Donnell, Principal 



HGO/rmr 



cc 



• £Qu»IOp()Ortunity£mp)oyer 
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HAVRE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Olractor 
TrvMyomMA 

iMinM 



f O. tOX 77»l . 42S 4TM $TMCT 
KAVM.HOKTAHikStSOl 



Mr. Joseph Colburn, Prograa Director * 
R 4 D Prograo for Indian Education 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S,V. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

Dear Joe, 

^ Nice to hear from you. Please note the accoaplishnents listed 
DelO? fcr o'jr progran last year. 

- Raised student expecations regarding school-teacher-peer 
relationships sipjiificantly as measured by Lab's S.S.I. 

- Adopted leadership tean process to solve other non-Indian 
related probleos / concerns in the school 

- Increased all school assemblies due to change in teacher/ 
student attitudes 

- Increased attendance to best in the district (945) 

- Raised composite SRA scores for native students by grade 
level, i.e. grade s 1-4 combined native scores are 50X or 
better in each grade 

- retained only four Native Students last year 

- Our volunteer program for parents includes 20% Native Parents 
Cup froa OZ last year) 

- For the first time we have a Native as a PTA officer 

Plans for this year: 

- Set goal for year by October 1st and set up tears to work 
through the process again 

- No adaptations in the process are planned for 

I think that probably the only suggestion I would have is 
that the Lab should pay me for an all expence trip to Portland so 
I can receive core of your tranirg and help. The Westin-Benson 
would suit me Just fine Joe. 

If you have any more questions, please call. Looking forward 
to seeing you on the way to fiarleo this year. 




Sincerely. 




JP/ae 



'Equal Opponunn/ E/nplcytf~ 



Principal 
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_Shelton School District Nn. ^no 

Nil 6t PINE SHEL70N. WASHINGTON 96551 C05}426>:i$7 




txMR00r0(R£CTOKS 
LafV< Cowl)«t 



October 28. 1987 



Joseph Coburn 
Program Director ERIE 
Northwest Regfowl Lab 
300 SW 6th Ave. 
Portland. OR 97204 

Oear Joe. 

U«i ^Im Septecfcer letter has been sUtfng on ny 

you seXt this 2«k ^"^^ T^-^nks for the Veoinder" 

nr:t. about the residuals of your working with us last yeaV: 1 have 
been quite rewarded by the several cultural insights the staff was able 
JSo?: • ^^J"^ /"-^l"-^^?"^ly. they have applied these insights to 
their teaching and when working with discipline situations, i suppose 
l^LJll J*''^ Jli'^I^ ^^^^ perceive Native Amertccn children's 

behavior as somewhat norwal when viewed from their cultural background. 

Second, we have secured the services of an elementary counselor. Although 
this new serv ce is to serve all students, we w*-e able to use siw of ^ 
the data and items learned through our work witK the Korthwest Labratory 
in the assessment of our counseling needs. 

ir?h?''i.J??.^!l!^iS"L^''°'"H »^"tting up the dinner with the Squaxin 
lV.t ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 9*^" understanding and also demonstrated 

to them the concern the parents have for their children. 

Thanks for your assistance 

A. Fred Ebey. 
Principal 
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ON INDIAN EDUCATION 



Principals Praise the Effective Practices 
in Indian Education Training 



Pnnc2p«i Jett Pr8Qo(Urcoln McKir^ 
^ittntruty School n Havre. Montana, 
ffcalis one o! his first days on the job last 
fan when a student welcomed htm to 
'S&nkm' Uncdn." Uncdn MdCnley had 
a reputat)on for oeing a tough school 
wnh tough bJs. ' N 0 one car ed 8t)out this 
place on the olhef »de o( totwn.' says 
Pratt. *6ut that's chan^ng * 

LmcolnMcXinleyisone o( five vhools 
currency pertopa&ng the NWREL E(> 
fectivo Practces Training program for 
teachers cH indiao students. Based cn 
the NWREL teachetli gu^de. Etfecttve 
Pra cf/ces /n Indian Education A 
Teacher i MonoQiaph, the program pro- 
vides research-based assistance to 
teachers as they mnpiement the practces 
described in the g<Kde. Havre Jumor 
High and Devtrn Elementary (Havre. 
Montana) are also participating^ as 
as Sdetz School (SiMz. Oregon) and Bor- 
deaux Elementary (Sheldon. Wash- 
ington), 

There are four components to the 
txttmng program: whole^staK meetmgs 
with hWAEL. leadership team meetings, 
sman group sessions, and dassroom mv 
ptementatioa. The first whole-stafl meet- 
ing was devoted to school prcfiSng and 
goal setting. 

FbHowtng their first who(e>statl meet* 
ing. Unooin staff $eiocted as thor goal 
the im prwement of student's seH-esteem 
and the improvement o( the school's im- 
age m the community 

OncQ a school identifies its overall 
goal, a lenes of intermediate objectives 
are established Each of the school load- 
crshtp te^ at Uncoin McKmley h&s 
estabTisi^ <ts own mlermediate objec* 
tves. One obfKW^ «» to grtet aX stu- 
dents by name, another is :s ask about 
•students: after school activites. tr>i a 
third IS to print bnooln McKintey T shifts 
for students 

In addfton to teachers. Pratt and the 
support Stan also serve as members of 
achod »Tipfo.«ment teams "The cooks 
see every M every single day in iho 
cafetenafcne.' says Pratt "Theymakoita 
poirtt to greet the kids and ask them how 
they're doing ' 



Parents also are becoming much more 
Kwolved in the ichool 'Our PIA meet- 
ings had three people showing up in 
SeptembecNow it^ between 30 and 50 
peo(^. Al our last meeting for parents o< 
Native Amencan students, we had 60 
people attend!' 

last year, at Havre Jumor High. Pnrv 
opal Pep Jewel was concerned when . 
the vast majonty of students bemg con- 
SK^ed for reter«)on were Native Amen- 
can When her staff began chartog the 
homework completion rates of Native 
Amencan students, they found that only 
53 pcfcont of the homework w&s com* 
pleted. As a resUi. their goal IS to reduce 
the faiure rale of Natrve Amencan stu- 
dents by focu9ng partculady upon in 
aeagng homeMork completKX) rales. 

Through the NWREL training, teach- 
ers have vnpr9«d the quality o4 assign- 
ments, the nw«er m which assignmerts 
are presented, and the opbortt avaXable 
to students. Student progress has been 
romaikabie. The homework completion 
rate has Jumped to 88 percent And their 
goal IS in sighL 'Last year we had 15 
Nati\« Annencan students being cortsfd- 
ered for retention.* says JeweS, "Thts 
year we have 5 That^ signrficant * 

At Devfn Eienw^^ School, the goa! 
IS to increase the partopation of Indian 
students mcorporatmo elemerAs of In- 
dian ctAure trto the curnculum. 

-We have found that It IS easy to incor- 
poratethe Natrve cuftufe." says Pnnctpal 
B< O'DonneR. He adds that Devhn has 
purchased some materials. tXMrowed 
the Indian fteadtig Seres from NWREL, 
and borrowed aorrve matenals from the 
neart}y Rocky Boy Ind^ reservation 

Recently, O'Donnel walked mto a third 
grade classroom dunng a peood of sus- 
tained, sient raactng and found that an 
the books related to Indians Mere off the 
shelt b.-^ tn the hands of cMdren-both 
Indian and n(»indian. He says that Dev- 
kn students are espcoalty interested in 
Indian culture because ol thoir p' o»mrty 
toihe Rocky Boy reservaton, 'It's notfwt 
going to benefit our Native kids.' says 
O'Oonnetl. *it will benoflt the whole 
school.' 




Examples of the integration of Indian 
culture into the cumcukjm mdude teach- 
ing the shape of the tnangle to kinder- 
garten students by bkentng it to a tepee, 
selecting read-aloud stories wrth Indian 
characters, and incorporating icons from 
Indian culture into mathen>atics story 
problems 'We want the Natve kids to 
have a feeling of ownership of what^ 
going on the classroom.* 



NWREL Will Ml«ct up to 10 
schools to participate In 
the 1987-88 Effective 
Practices pi^ram. 



O'OonneQ says the greater strength 
of the Effecti\Q Practices program is that 
(t helps schools identify areas for im- 
provement and then provides the neces^ 
sarytodr 'Atthebeginningyouk)okat 
the strengths and weakne»es of the 
school. H makes you realoe what you're 
doing nfi^ and what you coukj impraife, 
But. the program doesn't leave you 
there It prwides you with resources and 
ideas for improving the weaknesses ' 

NWREL R&O for Indian Education 
Program Director Joe Coburn says that 
IWREL IS currently accepting appfica- 
bons to select up to 1 0 schools to partici- 
pate in the Effectrvo Practices program 
dunng the 1 987-68 school year For more 
information abou* applications or the 
program itself, contact Joe Coburn. 
NWREL R&O for Indian Education 
Program. 
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ATTACHMEHT #4 



to Pit rivt Month Scbtdult 



WorkstKsion Ont ; OritnUtion gtt ttntativt 9o«l 

• Ovvrvitw of proctss and aK}no9rApbs 

• Discussion of school's strtngths and wtsknessss 

• Coal idsntificstion 

• Methodology for collscting baseline data 

• Establish tsams and sslsct tsan Isadei. 

In the interims collect baseline data - review Phonograph 



Worksession Tbro i Beginning inproveiMnt process 

• Analyse baseline dsta 

• Establish gosl and timeline 

• Establish and prioritise objectives 

• Focus on solution strategies in the inonograph 

In the interims Zmplentent strategies 



Worksession Three s Ispleacnting improvenent strategies 

• Objectives check 

• Staff sharing and refining solutions 

• Set nev objectives 

• Focus on solution strategies - any source 



Worksession Four t 

• Objectives check 

• Staff sharing and refining solution 

• Set oew objectives 

• Focus on solution strategies - any source 

• Plan post data collection 



Workcession Five s 

• Analysis of data 

• Analysis and review of process 

• Setting new goals 



For inforrvation on cost or for other assistance* plesse contact Joseph 
Coburn* Progran Director* (S03) 275-9600, or for locations outside of Oregon 
you My call 1-.800-647-.6339 
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Korthwtst Jttgional Educational Laboratory 
Restarch and Ttvelopintat Program for Indian. Education 



Effective Practices in. Indi^ Education 
Horksession One 
Orientation 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 



i 



Overview of Northwe't Regional Educational Laboratory 

History of Effective Practices in Indian Education 

Overview of training process 
Horksessions 1-5 

Keview of Effective Schccling 

Team selection - team leader selection 

Identify school strengths (brainstorming) 

Identify school weaknesses (brainstorming) 

Identify possible goal from weaknesses 

Decide base data collection process 

Review monograph 

Assignments: a) collect data, b) analyse student behavior using pp. 
67-68 of monograph as guideline - no intervention . Read nonograpb. 

Assir/nment - team leaders: Ensure data gathering begins and 
continues through week. Collect results at end of time period. 
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101 &W. Uih SM. SiAt SOO • Mtend. Oi»9on 17204 • (SO) rs 1^ 
TCtEXTOim CAil£:NWfia tOURCC: 8Tl£Sa . 



MOMBrr OMNtt rom 



Ml act pltuK that you act Inttctsttd in ont oc »oct of tht following 
Motthvtat ll«9iofMl Bdtfcational Labocatocy docwtnu. 

h aioglt copy of any aoomnt is avaiiablt at tht pcSct liittfl. Covplttt tht 
ocdtc £or» ai>4 ttnd it# alon9 with yooi pctpoymtnt in o.l, Dolltca, to tht 
MtWOi PocuMtnt MproAictlon ftivict. Znititutior*al potcha--* ordtct act 
•cctpttd foi ocdtia of mof thtn tl5, 

Poomnt nuiUra *rt pVovidad for thoct availablt through KMC (cdccatir^Ml 
Utaourcta Xnformat^>/n Ctnttr)* 



0£di£. . Poct»ent Co«t DUC MO. 

gfftctlvt >racticaa Ir. Indltn Kdocation i iges 

Ttaditi'a Monogitpbi Ftppcci 211 p«9*t HW) Il4*t0 ED 266 Oi 

Adiiniatrttivt Monogrtphi Ftpptr tnd 111.30 so 266 01 
Mtlaoni tC« pagta 

CuiiiculuM Nonogitphi Butttifitldi lt€ p«gts $24. 4d ro 266 C 



Mtil thia ordti fora and prtptyaent in O.S. currtncy toi 

Morthvcat Mgional Educational Laboratory 
Doctaitnt luproduction Stivict 
101 S.U. Kaln strtttf Suitt 500 
rortlandf Oitgon 97204 

Ship thtat Mtciiala tot 

liaat 

roa i tion ^ 

Inatitutio n 

Addi taa 



(9920) TOUli 



City^ 



.State. 



C/XVI6 (0S294/6) 
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. ' ■ ' ' ATTACHMENT' #5 

tiM fbl .owing p«9«s!«r« •sctrpts f ro« 4 pr«S(int«tioa on ''Bducoting tte 
ll«tiv« AMricAB Xodica.** llM prtMnt^^^ is ttot itviiilabU in it*s 
•ntiraty. For furtter\ikfonMition %%% bookt ltoia«tr(t—iinq and the 

. KinoritY Cliild » tdittd^thr l«9in#l<l Joim^». and. pyblithtd by The Council of 
ttctptiOMi Chi l^rdn, 1920; Asiotcittion Driy«^ l«stoii# Virginia .22091 - 

. 1976 Ch'«pt«r^ Mtitltdy ' **7t«chlB9 tb« .AMx/can Indian Child in Kainstrean 
8atting«7"iby:yiby^ V , ' 

/: ' . Cbijipar'i«bn ot Vainj^s '^ . .* 



•Indian. 



Doadnant. Society' 



^NisdOM age and , azperience .is 
respected* Elders are revered by 
: their .people* / 

Excellence , is related. to a 
contribution to the group — not 
to personal glory* 

Cooperation is necessary for 
group survival* 

Children p«irticipate in adult 
activities* 



Olf^er. people are nade. to feel 
incompetent and rejected. 



Competition and striving to win 
or to gain status is emphasized. 



Competition is necessary for 
individual status and pre?.tige. ^ 

Adults participate in children's 
activities. 



/akily 1 if e> includes the extended 
family*! / « ' =' . 

■Ti»e' is present oriented- -this 
,year« this week^-^MOH-'-a^reSi stance 
.'to .planning'^ for.. the future*' ; . - • 

Clockrtime.'is Wbeneve: .people are. 
•ready--when everyone arrives.. 

^ tfork.is when necessary for the 
co»sK>n good* Wiatever Indian 
people have, they share. What 
is mine is ours . 

Emphasise good relationships 
and mutual respect. 



Family life includes the nuclear 
familyl' 

Time is planning and saving for 
the' future. 



Clock-time is exactly that* 



Work is from 9-5 (specified time) 
and to obtain, material posses- 
ions and to save for the future. 
What is mine/ stays mine. 

Success, progress, possession of 
property and rugged individualism 
is valued above mutual respect 
and maintaining good relatiotw 
ships. 
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- lair ly .childhood •^.nariarr *• 

of tht kitt g^ottp* 

irativo roligion was XMVtr imposed 
or-prostlytistd on other groups. 



Uad givoi thm- Xndifta- his identity, 
his roligion 'and his. life* It is 
.Bot tto.,be/sold, not'owaedj. but . 
used-by'all* 

Going to school is necessary to 
'gain knowledge. Excelling for .. . 
fame is looked down upon by the 
Indian. 



-Bas a shorter childhood and the 
■ale is held' to be a responsible 
'person at an earlier^ age. 

Usually judge people by ^at they 
do. 



Cply;childhood««id r««r^4Bg • 
practices ar«:the responsibility 
of the nuclear fanily. 

Beligious groups proselytise, 
coerce and ivpose tbeir beliefs 
on oUu|rs. 

Land is' for speculation, for 
prestige, to be owned, sold or 

'torn' 1^.. ' ' . • . 



Going to school is necessary to- 
to gain: knowl^ge and to cos^te 
for 'grades. 



Has w extended childhood and the 
male is held to .be a responsible 
person at a- later age. 

Usually judge people by their 
credentials. - 
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ATTACHMENT S6 



Setting A New Course to Guide 
Indian Education 



A Paper 

Prepared by Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
Charles Jody Calica 
Education and Training Manager 



1983 



Approved 1983-84 by: 

National Indian Education Association 

National Congress of American Indians 

National Tribal Chairmans' Association 

Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 

Each Director of the Regional Educational Laboratories 
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SYNOPSIS 

This piOc>«r .suggests that Indian tribes and corammities. 
take the initiative to develop a process to address 
long-range policy and progrion planning objectives for 
Indian education. It proposes that the established 
regional education laboratories in the United States 
provide coordination for this effort in order to 
have a neutral form for tribal<-fcderal. deliberations 
and to capitalize on the latoratories • collective 
expertise in designing and operating model education 
services and systems. 



2ns-: 
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DISCUSSION 2 



SETTIWG A NEW COORSE 



TO GUIDE IHDIAK EDtX:A7I0W 



A Cohesive Indian Education Policy Fraaevork Is Needed 



In his new Indian policy, Preiident Reagan calls on tribes to 



assume greater responsibility for charting their own courses in 



human, resource, and econoaic development. Because the policy only 
outlines the principles which the Reagan administration endorses, 



federal Indian education policy and program standards. Education 
is key to tribes' attaining greater self-sufficiency. But how can 
tribes l>est meet the President's challenge through the existing 
«du-ation resources and systems which serve their students? And 
how can tribes foster a climate for constructive planning, coordina- 
tion, and comhunication in Indian education? 

Many aspects of an Indian education policy framework already 
exist, but the pieces are fragmented. And innumerable national 
studies and reports have extensively analyzed Indian education needs 
from every perspective. All these elements need to be assembled 
and advanced methodically, not merely reviewed and rehashed* 

For years. Congress has guided the evolution of federal Indian 
education policies through legislation like the Indian Education Act 
of 1982, the Indian Self-Determination and Educational Assistance 
Act of 1975, the Indian Health Care and In^roveaent Act of 1976, 



it offers Indian tribes a significant opportunity to help shape 
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Tin« XI of tht Education AMndinents Act of 1978, and the Tribaliy- 
Oontzollcd CoBttunity college* Act of 1978. Each of these fedsral 
laws has sought to strengthen the quality of education services 
provided Indian students and to increase the involveMnt of 'Indian 
coomnmities and parents in education .programs. 

The Title XI provisions of the Education Amendments Act of 1978 
(P. O. 95-561) represent the sost recent broad federal policy for 
Indian wducation. This Act mandated that the BIA develop national 
standards for federal and tribally-cOntrolled schools serving Indian 
stu3ent«. It extended the Indian Education Act of 1972 for five 
years. It reorganized BIA education operations. And it increased 
the Inpact Aid entitlements for schools with Indian students living 
on reservations. The Act also required that Indian trilses and 
parents be afforded greater involvement in planning and monitoring 
basic education services for their students. 

However, the 1978 amendments did not set a comprehensive 
federal Indian i^ducation policy framework, nor did it fully describe 
the relative roles in Indian education which tribal, state, local, 
and federal governments should play. It did provide some direction 
for moving towards these goals, but it did not reach them. 

Because no policy framework exists in Indian education and 
because no general standards have been develo|>ed to measure how veil 
the policy is being carried out, Indian education interests often 
have been left to react to, rather than to h^lp create, the education 
systems and services set up for them. 

Comprehensive Indian Education Standards Hust Be Set 

• What planning now takes place in Indian education is basically 
short-term and disjointed. By and large, Indian education services , 
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pp«ratft cm annual budgat cycles and under one^year program constraints. 
•Indian education <prograas.ax« often required to get by on tentative, 
• sbort-teni allocations^ If they limit their prograas, they nay have 
large mirpluses'at the end of the* year.. If they do not^ they »ay have 
■large assessments which must be repaid in future years. Obviously, 
this practical dilenna effectively precludes long-range planning. 
There is neithe^'.auch opportunity nor much incentive to look beyond 
the" next year« 

If Indian education is ever to break out of the short-tern 

cycles that plague its progress, Indian tribes and ccmnunities wust 

take the initiative to decide the direction that Indian education 

should take and- to define how- all the available resources can be 

tied together »o$t effectively. To achieve this objective, Indian 

tribes and coaaaunities must- join together to establish a new forum 

in which, their individual goals and needs can be discussed and out of 

which general objectiver can be forroilated. Khatever process is used, 

it should encourage constructive dialogue among all Indian education 

interests, and it should eatphasise pragmatic reconsncndations that can 

provide the direction needed for tpibal, federal, state, and local 

Indian education services. Jtoong the critical issues which n*ted 

attention are the' following; 

* The draft BXA standards for Indian education and 
. theiac relation to long-range quality progrcms^ 

. • The role of BIA off-reservation boarding' schools in 
furnishing cpiality Indian education programs.. 

^ * The role of state governments and public school 
districts in Indian education^ 

. * The role of tribal- governments and the' federal 
-govamment in Indian education. 



* inhoi^tivt tdttcation -prpgraM^* that < could be.^ succtsif ully 
adapted to ' tha prattnt, systeni which :fupport Indian 
-aiSueation* ' - . ^ - 

In davtlbping atratagiaS'.td^ad? iss-thasecitsuaSf Indian 'tribes^ 

and coomunitiaa yill altb d^aonstrate tjtat^^theix diverit interests 

can be reconciled towards constructive, long^tem objectives 'for 

Indian education* Dltiioately, the success of this effort will depend' 

on the participation and support it receives f roD a broad cross*section 

of Indian education interests and. on the quality of the products it 

can put forth* 



Initiating A I>rocesg To Achieve Positive Results 

To tie the'se needs for a policy framework and program standards 
in Indian education together, the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon calls on other tribes and -Indian 
eceasuhities to join us in establishing a new course for Indian 
education; We aj^e convinced that our collective efforts can provide 
the long-range direction which has been lacking in Indian education 
for too long* As a starting point for discussion, we propose the 
following outline for actioQs 

* Interested tribes and oth*r Indian communities would 
initiate a request that tiie directors of the seven regional 
education laboratories through the Dnited States serve 

as a coordinating council between federal Indian education 
' 'agencies and Indian tribes or communities* 

* If they agreed to so serve, the directors would develop 
a proposed work plan to carry out their tasks* This work 
plan would be referred back to the participating tribal 
and Indian education orgfinizations for their review and 
endorsement* 

* The coordinating council would be responsible for 
identifying the present direction in federal Indian education 
services through consultation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Departeent of Education* 
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* . tbm, coordinating, ocwcil vo^ad^cofBwmicaU th«M findings . 
tovlndian Itribts wid oo«wRmiti«t thrc^ V Mries of regional 
«emin«r» and mOdfiMXlcit suggasti<^ about way» Indi«n.p«opla 
b*U«va,tha prtBtnt dirsctiion could bt modifiad to provida 
iiVrovadcZndian.idiMtim in futura/ytars. 

*^ ^••>tribal tnd coMBuhity parapactivaS'Vottldrba r^rtad 
back to tha Buraau of Indian; Affairs and tht Dtpartnant of 
Education for thair.reriav and. analysis; 

* .A.;national convocation on Indian aducation . would be 
sponsored by tha coordinating council to allow for discussion 
of tha direction in In^an education desired by Indian, people 
and the ability of the federal govemnent to export this 
direction. _ 

* The coordinating council would publish these proceedings 
and identify those issues resolved, those not resolved, and 

- those. requiring: further consideration. 

* Ihe BU and the Departiient of Education would develop 
annual plans ' responding to .the needs and concerns they agree 
to address, and they would provide periodic reports of their 
progress in these areu, 

A preliminary flow chart that portrays how this process could work is 
attached. . , 

We believe this j^roacfa will provide needed objectivity and 
educational e3(pcrtise in developing long-range Indian education policies 
and plans. We^ also believe that it will provide a vehicle which 
Indian tribes and the federal government can support to begin a 
constructive dialogue on their" respective Indian education interests. 
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Indian Trib«a/CoMunitU« 

I ■ 

R«vi«w/Acclpt Work Plan*— 



Raviaw and cooMnt on^ 
findings: :» 



Xavlftw Propoaad Plana <- 



InplaiMint Planar 
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naviaw prograaa and nav ■ 
plana aach yaar 



A HCK CC<URSS FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 

pzjow chart of proposed PROCLSS 



Coordinating Council 

> Review and Accept Requaat 

► Develop Work Plan * 

Execute Work plan 

1 



Identify federal Indian 
education plana and 
policiaa 



1 



^Report finding at regional 
sttmLnara 



■ 1 



Report camuntB and — 
recosaMhdationa froa 
Indian people 



-> Coordinate National ^ 
Convocation ' 



r. 



-Report Proceedinga- 
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Federal Indian Education Agenciea 



Review/Accept Work plan 



• Conault with Coordinating Council 



-Review connente and reconaendationa 



-Develop Plana to Reapond to 
Indirji Re commendation a ' 



-^Znplamant Plane 



1 ■ 

I 

.1 



* Review progreee and new plana 
each year 
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MASTERY LEARNING AT lEUPP BOARDING SCHO OL 

by Hark K. Sorensen, Principal 

f^^^ * moving toward Academic excellence. 

Uupp Boarding School, located in the Southwest comer of the Kavajo 
reservation, has many dedicated teachers and staff aembers serving a 
student-bodj^ of over 400 students in^grades K«9th. Our students have heen 
relatively successfiil m academics for many years, but in 1QS5 we began a 
concerted effort to nove our progran from 'relatively successful* to 
highly successful'. We wanted to become a model of excellence in Indian 
cducAt ion . 

The principal chose to train teachers in ECRI (Exemplar)' Center for 
Reading Instruction) developed in Salt Uke City. Utah. The principal, 
acting as the educational leader for the school, set in motion the ECRI 
training sessions to motivate the teachers to apply r-ore effective methods 
and- techniques for teaching reading and uTiting skills. Tnese training 
sessions had to be comprehensive: they had. to give teachers concrete methods 
for teaching effectively the many, different skills involved in reading and 
writing. Training also had to demonstrate to the teachers the success that 
they would experience in motivating our Navajo students when thev used these 
techniques. 

The ECRI erepnasis on the participation and responding of tne entire 
Class IS one of the aspects that led the principal to adapt it for the 
needs of our N'avajb students. In adaition to allowing the teacher to moni- 
tor the learning of all the students, the group response allows the teacher 
to model the correct answer for the entire group wher. an error is made, so 
that no individual student suffers the embarrassment of being singled out 
Once the. Chi Id is confident that he and' all of his classmates are likely to 
De successfu*. then each one becomes more willing to speak out on his o^^^. 

Through ECRI all children are encouraged to reach for their maximum 
potential rate of learning while "participating in the entire group leamine 
process. This is done daily by the teacher»s teaching to the w hole croup 
skills that are just ahead of the fastest child and reviewing with the 
whole class skills that are between the fastest and the slowest chiWen 
in the class. 

f 

ECRI emphasizes the grouping of students according to their peKorrirnce 
The teacher is then able to teach subject matter apnropriate lo each group. 
Again, in our Native American setting, high expectations and pr;iise -.u<:t not 
be used to separate any student from his peers. Khen the teacher sets hioh 
expectations and there is a positive atmosphere in the classroom, every 
student will he doing some specific thing that can be prr.ised. Given 
enough recognition of his spccesses. a student can begin to believe his ou-n 
education and cheerfully accept the challenge to continuously learn better 
reading and writing skills. 

With good motivation toward learning, the student then looks to the 
teacher to teach effectively. The ECRI teaching technique follows a pat- 
tern that has been shown to be effective in many schools and for many dif- 
ferent groups of students. This pattern of teaching has four basic steps. 
First, the teacher demonstrates the skill to the students. Second, the 
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Students arc given ft chance to jirattice tht neh s).in in small 5teps kith the 
teacher prompting then; when necc£:.ar>'. Third, the students are expected to 
practice the new Mill indepvnJcntl> . Finally, if the students begin to show 
too many errors djrinp their in.-'.ppnierit practice, the teacher goes back 
through the- prc.i.^i.s three steps r.cc aji.'ln, nal.lng sure that students 
dOTonstrate hijjh accuracy. 

The HCRl proj;rnra is extrexel.. cr: p.-vh.nsive. It nust be comprehensive 
because a basic assumption of the program, is that children can only be ex- 
pooled to be tested in those sMlls they have been taught. So, through 
F.CR.I ifchniques, Ivxipj^ Hoavding School t.rr^crs teach fkills in: 



This reading and writing program haf generated much excitenent anong 
Leupp Boarding School students and teachers. Progress is steady and regard- 
ing for both the student and the teacher. The student is only tested when 
he decides he is ready to demonstrate his naster)* of the skill. In this 
way the student can use the test to show what he knows. The mastery testing 
also shows the teacher what skills have not been taught adequately... so 
that the skills- can be retaught. . .through demonstration, prompted practice, 
and independent practice. The increased information that the teachers have 
on their students* skills allows the teachers to teach more effectively. 

Making KCRI techniques work for Leupp Boarding School students is our 
fundamental approach to the ir.proxement of the basic skills of reading and 
writing. The educational goals of l.eupp Bo.irding School states that mastery 
of reading and writing will help our children to gain the power they need to 
widen their choices so that eventually. . .they can be whatever they want to 
be. KCRI is only one of the nany tools we need to u^e to achieve this goal. 
Underlying all of our effort Is the need to make our students aware that 
they and they alone hold the respon.sibil ity for their own education. The 
only education they re-teive that will e\er mean anything to them I? the 
education they decide they want to have and to call their own.. 

Ke educators can offer n great deal to our 5»::.*cnts ..by expecting 
theiTj to continually learn more.. .by beinji positiv* r.twut their achieve- 
n:cnts...and b\ repeatedly slttung the ftudcnts their ou-n progress. . .and 
the i.*ays in which their urcs of r,ngli.<:h Ir.nguage rel.ire to ndult life. 
In this way, we can help our ftu.lcnts move to even higher levels... of 
academic and personal achievement. . ..')nd toward a lasting and legitimate 
feeling of self worth and potential success. 



Spelling 
Penmanrhip 

Reading Cbr.pvehonsion 
Phonics (word sounds') 
Sight Kord Recognition 
Creative Writing 
Study Skills 
Etc. 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPAL SPARKS COMMUNITY/ECONOMIC DEVELOPMEHT 



With the current emph&sis on economic development, experts and 
scholars are working to conceive of creative organisational 
configurations, identify quirks in the law, and unearth novel ideas to 
stimulate development. While these processes are crucial, they 
inevitably remain dependent upon people with the vision, commitment 
and motivation to make them happen. In the following article, we meet 
such an individual, a BIA principal who served as the catalyst for 
change and action. 



On January 14, 1983, President Reagan issued an Indian policy 
statement announcing his administration's intent to remove the threat 
of termination, choosing instei^ to deal with Indian tribes on a 
government-to-government basis, and to remove obstacles to self- 
government "by creating a more favorable environment for development 
of healthy reservation economics development." 

In its reports submitted to the President on November 30, 1984, 
the Presidential Commission on Indian Reservation Economics made it 
very clear that their analysis of the testimony of many witnesses 
dictates that **a modernization of social and political arrangements is 
needed in order to create a basis from which social and economic self- 
sufficiency can be built." 

While this is a laudable goal, it does not necessarily deal with 
local solutions to local problems on the reservations. Since nearly 
three-fourths of all Indian reservations and villages have fewer than 
500 resident members, it is clearly necessary to come up with locally- 
based solutions between the federal government and tribal conmunities, 
if the goal of creating sound reservation economies is to be achieved. 
In roost of these very small Indian communities, 3IA schools provide 
the major facilities (buildings, sewer lines, fire protection, etc.) 
in addition to being the major employer. It is an obvious, if often 
overlooked, fact that principals can have a significant impact on the 
creations of sound reservation economies, if they are given the lati- 
tude and technical assistance to put into action the Presidential 
sta temen t that ** Ind ian s can become ind epcnd en t of fed er al con trol 
without being cut off from federal concern and federal support.** 



*Mr. Sorenson serves as principal of the Leupp Boarding School, 
H.C. 61, Winslow, A2, 86047. He has worked in Indian education for a 
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since the pascage of P.L. 95-561, BIA OIEP schools have 
incorporated locailly elected school boards into tlieir 
administrative structure. While federal policies must still be 
adhered to and tUe principal is still the chief administrator, the 
involvement of local boarfs in the development of education 
policy, and approval of hiring and budget allocations has made 
these federally supported schools increasingly responsive to local 
needs and conditions. While it is true that bureaucratic 
regulations tend to orient BXA OIEP principals and contract school 
directors toward issues of con^liance rather than profitable 
activity, it is the unstated goal of many of these educators, and 
school boards, to make sure that their sLuients graduate from 
these schools with meaningful and employable skills. Therefore, 
to a large extent, these principals and directors are already 
geared toward local economic development issues. 



It is my firm belief thctt these educational administrators 
can play a significant leadership role in the economic development 
of many small and scattered comnunities throughout Indian country. 
The following is a brief sketch of t'.ie patn ?hat I tooK, as a BIA 
principal, in one such community - Leupp, Ari'ona, located on the 
Navnjo Reservation. 



In October of 1983, I was asked by t*te local Leupp Chapter to 
volunteer my services to the Chaptei*s Planning and zoning 
Committee. Several months later, I wat elected Chairman of the 
Committee • 



I then established a series of monthly Committee meetinos to 
affirm our goals and cjuidelines. The Committee then interviewed 
local businessmen who had businesses in the community to elicit 
their problems and concerns. At the same time, the Committed 
encouraged local businessmen to work with the Chapter Committee. 



In September of 1984, an eighth grade teacher and her 
students made a felt-board model of local land use and presented 
it to the Committee as part of its social studies curriculum. Z 
also set aside time for staff and. students to tour a locisX 
electronics assembly plant. I worked with staff to set up a 
compiiter lab in the school and invited local electronics plant 
personnel to visit and make suggestions. 



Then, in October of 1984, the Committee met with 
representatives from the tribal government on a market feasibility 
study. The Planning and zoning Committee recommended to the 
Cliapter that a certain parcel of land be set aside for a shopping 
center, and another parcel be used as a public saf^^ty center (fire 
station, police station and tribal court). The Committee approved 
a 1976 land use plan after making some minor modifications and 
recommended that the Chapter approve the plan. Finally, students 
staked off and measured actual acreage on parcel set-asides as a 
math project. 
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^ Next, in November of 1984, I discussed zoning for a future 
highc.school with parents at a parent meeting. I then met with the 
Coconino County Planning and' Zoning Commission for suggestions and 
comments on ways to improve' the Chapter's land use plan. 



PH^li^e above -a\ly cites the major events in a process of 
¥l^?WV^"^"^e-ntal (fbdtsral, local and tribal) coordination that 
when a BIA. principal works- with the local reservation 
(chapter) government. In this instance, the co^rtiination 
benefited the community by showing students how they could be 
involved in and contribute to the growth of their own community, 
and benefited local business by developing a cooperative 
relationship between local employers and the school. 



^ „5?® event was not detailed in the above outline because it 

'deserves:rspecj;alr^n .It involved a request by a beginning 

Indian -owned comput^er programming .business, .that ^wanted- to^ rent" a 
vacant tribal ly-con trolled building to operate itW non-profit 
computer programming training. The company approached the Chapter 
Planning^ and Zoning Committee initially, where an agreement was 
worked out and recommended to the Chapter. The Chapter was 
reluctant to lease its building, and it appt>ared that the training 
program would locate elsewhere. However, the local BIA principal 
had wanted his junior high students exposed to computer 
programming that year; but had been unable t^^ obtain the computers 
and trainers even though he had set aside a classroom with special 
wiring. An agreement was then -reached with the Indian-owned 
computer programming business that, for a poriod of bI.x months 
during the school year, the programmers could do their training in 
the vacant computer lab in return for providing training and 
hands-on experience for the junior high students after school 
every day. In this way, an Indian-owne2 business was assisted, 
the school program was enriched, and the community was enhanced by 
additional .job<%. 



Just as the eventual success of self-determination at the 
tribal level will, in large part, be brought about by effective 
intergovernmental relations, self-sufficiency at the local level 
can be realized by effective interagency associations. 



By virtue of commanding formidable resources in many local 
reservation communities, BIA principals can play a pivotal role in 
economic development efforts. Linking schools, students, 
curriculum and other resources BIA principals have at their 
disposal, with entrepreneur ship and economic developmant is a good 
business to be in. 
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ENTREPRENEURIAL AWARENESS 

Do most youths want jobs? Of course. During school most 
youth dream of the day they will be -working and earning a pay- 
check. But for Native American youths living on the reservation, 
when the time comes to get J job, many face unexpected problems 
because they often have to move elsewhere in order to find 
employment. But.;. when there just aren't enough jobs to move 
into. ..what then? What are young people to do if they want to 
stay in their )wn commuity and make a living? 

One answer is to involve the local school in a cooperative 
effort with local businesses so students can see and learn about 
real jobs and job possibilities in their o^n community. That's 
what one Indian-controlled community school has done.. Leupp 
Boarding School. Incorporated and its community-have elected 
_io.9et.^stjLident5/moce:,directly -involved by having them actively 
.patic»pate in a program, responsive to their needs end their 
community. 

Leupp Boarding School is located on the Navajo Reservation 
in North Central Arizona. The school serves more than four 
hundred Navajo Indian students ranging from preschool throuoh 
ninth grade. The school, located in an all-Navajo Indian 
neighborhood on the Southwestern corner of the vast Havajo 
Reservation has had some success with academic instruction. 
But the unemployment rate for this area of the reservation has 
hovered around fifty percent ^or roeny years. Students are less 
motivated to complete school »»^eh Little opportunity exists for 
finding a job. 

With this in mind, the all Indian Leupp School Board moved 
quickly when Leupp became an Indian-controlled school in 1986. 
Th- board adopted a resolution designed to increase self-suffi- 
ciency for students and the community. Under this new 
philosophy, the school has a clear goal. ..to discover, develop 
and strengthen the skills of each student. Then, to encourage 
Leupp-graduates to exercise their skills for the oood of 
society, especially Navajo society. 

The idea is this. ..if Navajo society is to advance, Navajo 
communities must become self-sufficient. So th'^n, what is 
self-sufficiency?". In Navajo communities it means local people 
must discover the wants and needs of the community. T^en they 
must act together to match those needs with products and 
services. We call this the "entrepreneurial spirit". 
Accordingly, the school board has designed a program that 
^^n^^^L^*'? fundamental ideas. .. "cultural pride and economic 
self-sufficiency". These ideas have been presented to the 
community and school employees. .. and have been received with 
enthusiasm. The school's Intent is to demonstrate to students 
how education can lead to a career as well as boost the self- 
sufficiency of their own community. 
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The Leupp Boarding School's program is appropriately 
duhhed -Entrepreneurial Awareness." It is actually an 
Sobrllla label for several activities and opportunities. 
iS Leupp. onr of the most profitable activities is 
Inricultire. In particular, irrigation farming and 
?i^cSing a"; two activities natural to the area. They 
^ISreseSt opportunities and generate income. Recent.^. 
^6?al farmers have expanded these traditional farms with 
ISe techntca assistance of two Israeli dr p-irrigation 
farmers The drip-irrigation system has allowed the 
local farmers to Increase their crop yields by four to 
fiSe times Farming has existed since the time when 
llivaio people first settled along the Little Colorado 
"fvlr bS? ?his r.=w technology offers the community - 
chance to create self-sufficiency at a new level. 
AccSrdinly. the school bought the farmer's vegetables, 
tapping all other markets available to farmers. 

"~ The Leupp-Junior high, students who learned about the 
drip- rrigatibn system assisted -in-the -harvest. Later... 
other oroup of students from the school vis:ted the farms 
and ^etu°ned with vegetables. These fresh vegetables 
provided a more nutritious lunch program After seeing 
the irrigation system and eating the produce... a new 
interest and respect for local farming is showing among 
iKe sfuden",s... obviously due to the "operative venture of 
the school and farmers. The school Director hosted a 
rontest using the locally-grown vegetables. . .to determine 
tv-o oriz^-winnfnc, sa sa reiipes. Students now hope to market 
ihis'^Jicaui-SeJeloped salsa to nearby stores and restaurants. 

The students, farmers and the school have all benefited. 
This I?osrcooperation has produced more self-sufficiency in 
the community. ..and it has created future job opportunities. 
ill stSSents can now see traditional activities ^ "^w 
light.. .as the means to run a business that makes a profit. 

The success of this project has prompted development of 
a second- ser"cl the Ski lis Center, The skills center deals 
with young adults who come from agricu tural. f eepherding 
or cattle ranching backgrounds but don't "ave fu 1-t me jobs. 
One of the real strengths of this program is to identi.y skills 
, A H ror- thotP talents. Thus, it's a business and a 
U in n cente w re yiung adilts can be trained for cler cal 
as 1 as managerial positions in their own business. Ski Is 
centir staff ari invited into the classrooms to talk about the 
dntlr. This gives students information about actual b"S'"ess 
and iob tra ning. Kith such a faclli'y. students can make 
choices blslS on real life experiences within their community. 
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A third dynamic business and training opportunity has 
blossomed on the campus of Leupp Boarding School within. the 
past three years. ..the electronic assambly plant, Tooh bine 
Industries, Incorporated, this plant has grown from a staff 
of thirty people to a staff of seventy-five. Nearly all of 
the employees are Navajos from the surrounding communities. 
Many are also parents of children who are students at Leupp 
Boarding School. The Skills Center and the electronics plant 
are housed in unused dorm facilities that were built for the 
school's boarding program. These facilities were no longer 
needed since many students travel by bus to the school. From 
their new homes at Leupp, the businesses are now enriching 
the student. Leupp students now have new educational 
oppprtunites. 

This spirit of cooperation has lead to a brand, new-project 
within Leupp Boarding School. Th^is ,i^_the- Junior -Achievement 
Project Business-prCiinam.-.the> first"in' Northern Arizona. Three 
jJunJ.or^'Ach ievement programs can fit into 3 school setting, but 
ProjetL Business requires a business to act as a sponsor. Pt 
Leupp, Project Business is sponsored by Tooh Dineh Industries 
and is offered to eighth and ninth grade students. The progra.u 
is a regular part of the junior high curriculum and the school 
has one dedicated teacher specifically for this course. Tooh 
Dine Industries pays for curriculum materials and involves its 
staff in the teaching. Students attend the project business 
course one day each week. Guest speakers from Tooh Dine Indus- 
tries also take students on regular visits to the electronic 
plant. Thus, through talks in the classroom and visits to the 
plant, students gain a first-hand look at an actual business 
operation. 

The newest development of the school's philosophy in action 
ties all these projects together into the Native American 
Entrepreneurial Project. In this project, students are encou- 
raged to forn entrepreneurial teams that can make team choices 
to pursue one to two entrepreneurial directions- First, they 
can develop the business potential of a culture-appropriate 
activities like farming and ranching. . .or they can "spin off" 
new business services to help meet the needs of a growing 
Leupp community. The cultural feature of this project is 
unique. It acknowledges the strength of Navajo family teachings 
as well as the high expectations of entrepreneurial success. 

The modern Navajo places increasing value on formal educa- 
tion. The new learning projects at Leupp Boarding school are 
providing both a model and incentive. The projects break new 
ground. . .they help create what night be called a Native Ameri- 
can learning style. Through the projects, Leupp students have 
a greater incentive to learn. They can develop high expectations 
of responsibi 1 i ty. . . they learn to make their own decisions. 
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This leads to success. O.ice students experience success, they 
can be confident it results from their own doing. They gain 
new self-esteem, creating an environment where they are 
likely to attempt new enterprises in the bold and adventurous 
spirit so essential to entrepreneurship. 

There's certainly a spirit of adventure among the junior 
high students at Leupp Boarding School. The school board 
believes this spirit is essential if new business is to be 
created in Leupp. Perhaps, school Director, Mark Sorensen, 
puts it best. He says. ..what really increases the sense of 
adventure and accomplishment is when we can see that we're 
transforming our beliefs int^ action. 
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TFSTIMON^ 

Provided to the Senate Strlect Connlttee 
on Indian Affairs 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye. Chairman 

by 

oanta Fe Indian School 
Santa Fe . New Mexico 



I. INTRODUCTION" 

Good afternoon Chairman Inouye and meabers of the Senate 
Select CoDDilttee on Indian Affairs. Thank you for this 
opportunity. 

I aa Joseph Abeyta, the Superintendent of Santa Fe 
Indian School. With me is Mr. Reals Pecos from Cochltl 
Pueblo, Chairman of our School Board and Ms. Rena Oye.ngue- 
Salasar from San Juan Pueblo, a aember of our Board. Mr. 
Pecos will make the opening statement. 

Afte- outlining the history of this school, I will teU 
you what is working at our school and how we are building on 
our succGsses. 

In the minds of our students and their parents, our 
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comttunltles, and the Pueblo leadership our school Is 
succeeding In Its mission. This success has been publicly 
acknowledged: This year, the U. S. Department of Education 
honored Santa Fe Indian School for Its outstanding 
educational prograa. Last month, the school received the 
Presidential Award for Excellence In Education. Santa Fe 
Indian School Is the only Indian high school ever to receive 
this award. 

We want to share our methods and our success with others 
who are .concerned with educating Indian children. 
I I . BACKGROUND 

In 1975, the Congress passed the Indian Self- 
Determlnatlon. and Education Assistance Act CP.L. 93-638). 
This landmark, legislation enabled tribes with the right to 
contract for operation of any service under the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs CBIA). 

In 1976, under the provisions of P.L. 93-638. the Pueblo 
people, through the All Indian Pueblo Council CaIPC> bacame 
the first Indian tribe to exercise their authority under P.L. 
93-638 by establishing Albuquerque Indian School as the 
nation's first trlbally contracted school. 

Because of the deteriorating physical plant, the school 
was moved to Its present location in Santa Fe in 1979. The 
Pueblo Governors assigned the role of principal contractor 
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fro« AIPC to the Santa Fe Indian School Board of Education in 
1986. 

This Board controls -the educational policies and programs 
for Aoae- 500 students m grades seven through twelve. Santa 
Fe Indian School CSFIS> is certified by the New Mexico State 
Board of Education and accredited by the. North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools. The Board assumes 
responsibility for the total well-being of the students that 
extends, beyond the academic day. 

Most of the students come from the 19 Pueblos, but our 
school also serves the Jlcarllla Apache, the Navajo, the Hopl 
and the Mescalero Apache tribes. 

Previous to the 1976 contract, the school was plagued 
by drop-outs, poor scholastic achievement, vandalism and 
delinquency. The perception of the community was that the 
school merely warehoused undesirable students. These 
problems have now been eliminated. 

We have demonstrated that Indian children are best 
educated when educational programs are conceived, planned and 
controlled by Indian people. Our success can be attributed 
to our students, local control, parental involvement, tribal 
support and the unflagging drive for excellence exhibited by 
our dedicated faculty and administrators. We are proud of 
our achievements. 
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.III. WHY SANTA FE INDIAN SCHOOL WORKS 

We have learned to accept the varied cultures » 
backgrounds and experiences of our students and to 
integrate these important differences into a progran that 
retains the Indian identity, while equipping students for 
full participation as citizens. Our teachers have escaped 
from the' traditional European view of education; they now 
adapt their nethodology to acconnodate the frame of reference 
inherent to the Indian way of life. An example of this 
'ttethod.of teaching is found in the Pueblos. There, connunity 
work days are organized so that inexperienced workers are 
placed between experienced craftsnen. Learning is by 
observation and imitation. Criticism and ridicule are 
frowned upon. 

Many of our teachers and administrators have been with 
the school for ten years. This continuity has contributed to 
the success of the school, but the overriding factor has been 
the zeal for perfection displayed by the students and staff. 

There has been a revolution in parental attitudes toward 
education. Ten years ago, they were indifferent. Now they 
demand the best possible education for their children and 
insist that it be offered within the context of Native 
American culture. The school has responded by encouraging 
parental involvement. Parer.tsi always in evidence on the 
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canpua. feel comfortable in articulating their perceptions of 
educational needs and of our accountability as educators. 

Once parents feel ownership, a sense of responsibility 
follows. Our parents have gone beyond the notion that they 
are bystanders. In nany schools, parental concerns are 
disregarded, but that Is not true at our school. 

Beyond parental approval, the school has unanimous 
endorsement from the Tribes. Their support and guidance is 
invaluable In helping us to reco.gnlze and to provide the 
services and opportunities needed by our children. 
IV. EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS 

It 13 hoped that these will be patterns for improved 
programs in Indian schools throughout the country. 

laitiaa- A project to evaluate the competence of Indian 
students to succeed in their own cultures as well as In the 
community at large. The objectives were to 

+ measure what Is learned by students at Santa Fe Indian 

School CSFIS). 
+ test skills relating directly to the Indian way of 
life as perceived by elders, students, parents, tribal 
leaders, graduates and Indian professionals. 
+ develop a test for evaluating curriculum and teaching 
ae thods • ' 

It is expected that the Information gained from this 
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project will enable us to exceed the requirements of the New 
Mexico Public School Reforn Act. 

Language. Arts Research Center . This project provided 
Intensive saall-group Instruction In reading, writing and 
speaking to a target group of students and developed 
culturally relevant units of Instruction In the language arts 
areas.. Students were carefully nonltored. 

There was a significant increase In students' pre- and 
post-test scores In reading, writing and speaking. Through a 
systen of data gathering and analysis, alternative approaches 
to Instruction were developed. This data and information 
will be shared with other Indian schools. 

Computer Wrl t Ing Laboratory . The purpose of this unit 
Is to Improve student abilities In communicating correctly 
and efficiently. To accomplish this students must learn to 
use computers for Word Processing while mastering the art of 
expressing their thoughts and ideas clearly and concisely. 

The students use computer assistance to brainstorm 
topics and Ideas, prepare assignments, and to correct 
spelling, punctuation and errors In grammar in their 
compositions. Instruction of this kind uniquely resembles the 
traditional Native American method of private trial and error 
before risking group presentation. This Is a good example of 
using modern technology to enhance oral tradition* As a side 
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benefit the students progressively increase their skills In 
critical thinking. 

Student Centerl no-Chapter I,. This project provides 
remedial studies In reading, mathenatlcs and language, arts to 
a group of students, selected by testing and teacher's 
evaluation, as being most in need of assistance. The 
objective of Improving student's scores by five NCE's on the 
California Test for Basic Skills has consistently been met or 
exceeded* 

V. SANTA FE INDIAN SCHOOL AS A PROTOTYPE FOR OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Educating young Native Americans Is a responsibility so 
Important that Indians must challenge themselv^ts to 
develop positive and constructive strategies for using all 
available resources with maximum efficiency. For too long* 
we have been preoccupied with opposition; now we must work 
cooperatively to create an optimum environment for education. 

There are successful school programs: Kanehameha School 
and Santa Fe Indian School are evidence of this. We should 
get together with other programs to conceptualize how we can 
help each other. Winners should be encouraged and supported. 
If success In Indian education Is truly an item on the 
agenda, then we must forget opposition and present solutions 
for our problems. 

In this spirit* we propose a partnership with BIA Office 
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of Indian Education Prooraas that will establish SFIS as a 
Hodel Denonstratlon Contract School with a speclal-llne 
relationship to the Central Office* As such> we accept th.^ 
^primary responsibility for developing and testing nodels of 
prograns to be dlssealnated throughout the systea of Indian 
schools. The scope of this plan would Include Joint activity 
with other successful schools and the BIA 

in reviewing research, collecting and analyzing data. 
Identifying successful strategies and docunentlng 
these processes. Funds will be needed for planning 
projects designed to Inprove educational opportunities 
for Indian students . 
+ testing prototypes using control and experlnental 
groups and other standard testing procedures. Thls» 



-f developing a procedure for dlssenlnat Ing nodel 
prograas to the field and verifying their 
effectiveness once they are In place. 
Each of these coaponents will have a well organized 
protocol for research* fornatlve. and sunnatlve evaluations. 
It is not Intended to develop a panacea for the Ills of 
education. We do hope to stimulate the developnent that Is 
already energlng anong progressive Indian educators. 

In closing, I thank Senator Inouye for this opportunity 



too* will require financial support. 
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and for recently addressing our students. The students have 
asked ae to convey their gratitude. We wish you good health 
and we hope that you will continue to be a champion of the 
causes of Indian people. Thank you. 
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